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Nor for himself; not for that house of learning 
Which he refashioned, guarded, builded higher: 
Wide as the world his eager heart is yearning; 
To all mankind he brings the sacred fire. 


Brave, ardent, young, the glorious torch he lighted; 
Strong, ardent, and mature, he held it fast; 

True, ardent, old — till every wrong be righted 

He holds it high, a leader to the last. 


His are the mind and heart that rest in doing; 

His are the sword and shield that know not rust; 
Through fourscore years and ten, the Foe pursuing — 
Champion of freedom, passionately just. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES WILLIAM 
ELIOT 
By E. EMERTON, ’71 


N using the word “personal” for these random reminiscences of the 
great man under whose leadership it was my privilege to serve for 
more than thirty years, I do not wish to convey any idea whatever of 
personal intimacy. My relations with him have always been of an 
official character with only so much of personal touch as came from his 
keen interest in the individual with whom he had to deal. In the many 
interviews with him to which I can look back there came often in the 
midst of formal details sudden bursts of confidence which seemed to 
let one for the moment into the secret places of his thought. And 
these were all the more revealing by contrast with the habitual reserve 
which is one of the most effective sources of his power among men. 
My first sight of Mr. Eliot was at his inauguration as President of 
Harvard College in the autumn of 1869. I had entered College two 
years before, only two years after the Civil War. The College was 
suffering, as the country was, from the depression which naturally fol- 
lowed that cruel strain upon the resources of them both, and all 
forward-looking friends of education were convinced that some radical 
departure must be made. Even a very young Junior could feel the 
stirring of the new, fresh wind that was beginning to blow through the 
musty traditions of the place. Mr. Eliot represented to the academic 
world all that was best and most hopeful in this new impulse. What he 
had to say in his inaugural address was, naturally, beyond the compre- 
hension of most of us, but I think few of us left that old First Parish 
Meeting-House without feeling that something new and worth while 
had come to us. The retiring President, from whose hands we had 
received our matriculation papers, but with whom we had had no 
further dealings, was a venerable clergyman, a scholar of distinction 
in his line and deeply interested in the promotion of advanced studies 
in the University, but without special qualification for meeting the 
new demands that were being made on our higher education. The 
President ad interim, under whose benevolent sway we had passed our 
Sophomore year, dear old Dr. Andrew Peabody, had carried on the 
ancient traditions with a dignified loyalty worthy of all praise. 
But now came this young man of thirty-five, fresh from a first-hand 
study of European educational methods, trained in the sciences of 
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observation, heralded by two important articles on “ The New Edu- 
cation,” | in which he had laid down the principles destined to become 
the guides of his lifelong service. 

These papers were published just two months before his election to 
the presidency and doubtless contributed not a little to the energy 
with which his candidacy was supported and opposed. Re-reading 
them.now, after an interval of fifty-five years, I have been impressed, 
as I remember being impressed then, by their wide range of investiga- 
tion, their grasp of the real issue that lay before the educators of the 
coming generation, their just balance between the claims of “‘liberal”’ 
and “practical” studies and the definiteness of their recommendations 
for immediate action. Here was a programme of policy comparable to 
a preélection “platform.” It was a challenge to criticism and it did 
not fail to be criticized. Its application to actual conditions was sure 
to rouse violent opposition and to encounter serious obstacles. The 
wonder is that in the years to follow its youthful author was able to 
come so near to realizing the full purpose of this introductory pro- 
gramme. 

To us impressionable youths his appearance on that memorable day 
carried the promise of great things to come. His commanding figure, 
erect and alert, his noble voice, once heard never to be forgotten, the 
persuasive authority of his manner, free then as always from all 
elocutionary trickery, the forceful simplicity of his language, all com- 
bined to produce upon us the sense of a new era about to dawn. The 
effect was almost immediately visible. Our choice of studies was 
widened, the mechanical discipline of the past was changed to the 
more strenuous discipline of individual responsibility. It is true that 
the impact of these new conditions came to us almost without personal 
contact with the President. I have no recollection of any formal ad- 
dresses to students. We did not see him at our sports, though we 
knew he had pulled a good oar in his day. I cannot recall seeing him 
on horseback at that period, but suspect my memory in this is at fault. 
Certainly later the frequent sight of him controlling a high-spirited 
horse was a far more inspiring motive to rational athletic sport than 
any amount of “rooting” at the games could have supplied. 

It was at this time that the foolish legend of Mr. Eliot’s ‘“‘unpopu- 
larity’ began to take shape. He was said to have no “sympathy” 
with students. He did not bow to them in the Yard. He did not have 
them at his house; ‘‘a student might spend four years in Cambridge 

1 Atlantic Monthly, 1869, vol. 23, pp. 203, 358. 
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without ever coming into personal contact with him.”’ All these state- 
ments were superficially true; but the implication drawn from them 
was cruelly false. The truth was that his mind was so engrossed with 
great reforms, all tending toward the welfare of the student, that it 
had no room for the petty devices of the popularity seeker. When, 
however, any specific case was called to his attention, never was there 
more immediate response, more tender sympathy, more efficient help. 
I recall a case, the details of which came under my own observation. 
A young married instructor of good promise, with slender resources of 
health and income, broke down completely in the middle of a college 
term. Friends and colleagues did what they could; but it was the 
President who went into the home, found money to relieve the anxiety 
of the distracted family, packed them off to a warmer climate and re- 
ceived them back to renewed usefulness. What gives especial meaning 
to this instance is that the man was of a type not at all appealing to 
Mr. Eliot and was ultimately allowed to try his fortune elsewhere. 
Similar illustrations of wise and prompt personal interest might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

One of my first discoveries with Mr. Eliot was his way of meeting 
frankness with frankness. From the beginning of my service, when- 
ever [ had any plan of work to propose, any suggestion of improve- 
ment to make or any personal claim to put forward, I always went to 
him directly, stated my case as briefly and as clearly as possible, and 
left it in his hands. He heard one’s statement to the end, then pro- 
ceeded to analyze it and to invite discussion. On such occasions he 
never seemed to be in a hurry, yet never wasted time. When the dis- 
cussion reached the limit of profit, he closed it, turning quietly to the 
unfinished task before him. He has always been careful not to commit 
himself as to future action, and of this I had in my own experience 
several notable examples. 

Five years after graduation I was returning from Europe where I 
had been preparing myself for the university career. As the time for 
return approached, I had corresponded with the President and re- 
ceived from him no encouragement whatever as to occupation in 
Cambridge. On my arrival in the late summer, the same discouraging 
news awaited me. The only opening was as a “proctor,” which meant 
a room in the Yard and a fair outlook toward the loathsome trade of a 
private tutor. On the second day of my service as proctor at the Sep- 
tember examinations, as I walked the floor of Old Massachusetts in no 
very cheerful state of mind, the President bore down upon me and, in . 
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place of the notice to quit which would not greatly have surprised me, 
gave me an invitation to call at his office to discuss a matter of ap- 
pointment. It appeared that he was ready to try me out as a candi- 
date, and thus began the happy service which was to outlast his presi- 
dency. Until that moment I had had not one hint of the possibility of 
appointment, but I have never doubted that he had all along been 
taking my measure and had decided to risk the chance of failure. 

At that point I began also to learn another of the President’s traits. 
My work lay in two departments, and I naturally presented myself to 
the venerable gentlemen who were the nominal “‘heads” of those de- 
partments. One of them, I found, was unaware of my appointment; 
the other had heard of it, but evidently had had no initiative in the 
matter. The President’s action left me, an absolutely untried youth, 
completely free to plan and carry out my teaching as I saw fit, within 
the framework of a very loosely defined departmental organization. 
No greater stimulus to the ambition of an eager young scholar could 
be imagined. It was Mr. Eliot’s way of expressing his lifelong prin- 
ciple of throwing responsibility on the individual and leaving him to 
work out his own salvation — or the reverse. 

Which it was to be in my case was highly problematical. As this 
first year of probation drew to a close, I asked the President whether I 
was likely to be reappointed, mentioning among other things that I 
hoped to be married in the following spring. Mr. Eliot’s face grew very 
serious, and his voice took on an almost solemn tone as he proceeded to 
warn me of the dangers of incurring the responsibilities of a family 
upon the very slender income then in sight for me. He reminded me of 
cases he had known where a young man’s career had been blighted by 
the burden of domestic cares. Especially he spoke of the injustice of 
bringing a young woman into unaccustomed conditions of life without 
adequate means of meeting them. I thanked him for his kindly inter- 
est but assured him that, while we expected to live on what I could 
-arn, our families were moderately well off and in case of disaster we 
should probably be looked after. Instantly his face lighted up and 
with a sigh of relief and his familiar emphasis he said: ‘‘ Ah! that alters 
the case entirely. I should be the last person to advise against early 


marriage.” 

After six years of service as Instructor I was naturally anxious to 
know whether I could expect an early promotion and went frankly to 
the President with the inquiry whether my work was satisfactory. 
With equal frankness he replied: ‘‘ Yes, we like your work, but you are 
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one of three young men in your department, all doing well. We cannot 
promote you all, and we cannot discriminate among you. If you have 
a good opening elsewhere, you had better go.” Soon after a vacancy 
occurred in an agreeably near university and I asked Mr. Eliot to give 
me an introduction — not a recommendation — to the President. He 
at once turned to his desk and wrote a note so generous and apprecia- 
tive that I hardly knew myself as I read it. My application was re- 
jected, on grounds of which Mr. Eliot was doubtless fully aware, 
though he had not said a word to me on that subject. However, 
within six weeks he sent for me, and to my amazement offered me an 
endowed professorship in a professional school of the University. 

The details of this gratifying incident were highly characteristic. I 
was to become a full professor, but with just one half the normal sal- 
ary, a slight advance upon my pay as an instructor, but $500 less than 
had been paid to the temporary incumbent. The only definite promise 
of advance was of $250 the second year and $500 the third. When I 
mildly objected to this disparity between a temporary and a per- 
manent official, Mr. Eliot replied: “‘ Yes, we are going to make $500 
off you the first year and $250 the second.”” Of course there was noth- 
ing to do but accept, and, after all, he was taking a greater risk than 
I was. 


To persons looking on from the outside at the great changes in col- 
lege administration wrought by Mr. Eliot, it often seemed that he was 
moving at reckless speed and employing autocratic methods. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. My own name for him has always 
The Great Persuader,” and I think it is the name that would 
please him best. A reformer he was from beginning to end, but he had 
the wisdom to see that no reform could be permanent which was not 
based upon an efficient conviction on the part of those who had to 
varry it out. I recall one trifling illustration. He once raised in the 
Faculty the question whether it would not simplify certain matters of 


been 


record if we were to drop the traditional class names, “Freshman,” 
“Sophomore,” etc., and classify every student by the number of his 
year of residence. Immediately, from every part of the room, came 
respectful protests with reasons why such a change would prove in- 
convenient. The President heard them all with patience, then said 
quietly: “This is evidently a reform that will have to wait.” 

The same trait governed his action in more important affairs. 

The great reform in University methods identified with the name of 
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Mr. Eliot is, of course, the substitution of an elective for a required 
system of studies. In principle that reform was implied in the choice 
of the new President. It was a part of his commission and once ac- 
cepted as the basis of action there was for many years no noteworthy 
opposition to the principle itself. The problem was, how to apply it to 
the details of administration, and here there was in every case a divi- 
sion of opinion. It was the President’s function so to guide opinion as 
to secure for each article of his reforming programme the support 
needed to make it effectual. It was in this continuous process of per- 
suasion that his great qualities as an administrator were most abun- 
dantly displayed. 
Of all the specific reforms upon which his heart was set, the most 
‘important was the Three Years’ Degree in Arts. He believed that four 
years of undergraduate work followed by three or more years of pro- 
fessional study were too many. He thought that when a man had 
“done his work” he ought to have the degree. He saw, on the one 
hand, the secondary schools continually enlarging the scope of their 
studies, and, on the other hand, the professional schools pressing for 
higher requirements and longer terms. He honestly believed that the 
college was in danger of being squeezed out of existence between these 
upper and nether millstones, and that the only way to save it was to 
cut down the period of time required for the bachelor’s degree. To 
this end he was ready to make almost any sacrifice. The argument of 
his opponents, that a four years’ course of “‘liberal’’ studies was even 
more necessary than formerly precisely because of the greater pressure 
of professional and business life, made no impression upon him. He 
maintained that all study liberally pursued was “liberal” study. 
Now the autocratic way of disposing of this question would have 
been for the Corporation to decree the establishment of a three-year 
degree, to jam it through the usually pliant Overseers, and to order 
the helpless Faculty to carry it out. That was not Mr. Eliot’s way. 
Year after year he kept the question before the Faculty, where he was 
supported by an active minority. Defeated in every decisive vote he 
returned to the charge, trying to reach his end by various changes in 
mechanism which would enable individual students to win the degree 
in less than four years, and thus gradually accustoming our com- 
munity to the idea. As I look back at those often stormy debates the 
figure of the President appears at its greatest. Not only did he never 
stifle debate; he constantly invited it. Not infrequently he would call 
upon a younger or more reserved member for his opinion, and he . 
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always saw to it that this opinion was treated with respect. He said 
once: “I am sorry that Professor X is not present. I think he could 
answer some of these objections.”” “‘Confound the man!” whispered 
my neighbor. “‘Can’t he see that X 7s the objection?” 

It was in the midst of these eager debates that, walking away from 
Faculty meeting, a colleague who had recently come to us from a 
Middle Western college said to me: “‘Weren’t those promotions the 
other day the most remarkable thing!”” “‘I don’t think I understand 
vou.” “I mean making B., D., and S. full professors.” “‘ But what is 
there remarkable about that?” ‘‘Why, they were the leaders in the 
fight for the four-year degree. Where I came from they would never 
have been promoted.” I had to confess that the idea of any connection 
between promotion and agreement with the President had never oc- 
curred to me, and I am quite sure that it had not occurred to Mr. 
Eliot. If it had, the courage and loyalty of these men in defending 
their own views would have been only added reasons for academic re- 


’ 


ward. 

The conduct of Faculty meetings brought into relief a quality not, 
I believe, native with the President, but developed by long exercise. 
I think it is he himself who tells the story of his meeting an old friend 
soon after his election, who said to him: “I think your administration 
will be a success if you can show one quality which I am not sure you 
possess.”” “‘What is that? Knowledge of men?” “No.” “‘Good judg- 
ment?” “‘No.”’ “Appreciation of scholars?” “No.” “What, then?” 
‘Patience.’ Now, for a person, as I once heard Mr. Eliot describe 
himself, ‘‘of a somewhat eager temperament,” the virtue of patience 
is almost the most difficult to achieve. The vagaries, the trivialities, 
and the long-windednesses of Faculty discussion must have been at 
times almost more than he could bear, and yet I cannot recall an occa- 
sion when he allowed himself to descend from his habitual dignity and 
fairness. He never tried to diminish the number of meetings or to 
shorten their duration. If the docket was cleared at an early hour, he 
often brought in a piece of new business, inviting opinion, and such 
discussions were likely to be of unusual interest. For years the meet- 
ings of a small professional Faculty were held at his house in the eve- 
ning following an afternoon meeting of the Arts Faculty; so that from 
three o’clock until eleven his time and attention were held almost 
without interruption by the trying details of Faculty business. I once 
asked him if he would not prefer a different arrangement, but his only 
answer was: “Oh, I can stand a good deal of this sort of thing.” 
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I look back upon those little gatherings in the President’s study as 
among the pleasantest and most instructive experiences of my aca- 
demic life. It was there that one came to know more intimately the 
amazing scope of his knowledge, the certainty of his judgment, the 
breadth and fineness of his sympathies. On one occasion, when we had 
invited a gentleman of great distinction to deliver a course of lectures, 
we discussed at length and with considerable enthusiasm the plan of 
publishing them. The President listened without comment to our esti- 
mates of cost. the honor it would bring to the School, the probability 
of sales, and then quietly asked: “‘ Hadn’t we better hear these lectures 
first?’’ We did hear them, and we did not publish them. He knew his 
man. At another time a clergyman, high in place and in reputation, 
was proposed for some University service. “I will have nothing to do 
with it,” said the President; “‘the man is a liar.” 

As one watched the continuous process of appointments, promo- 
tions and failures to promote, one came gradually to understand the 
often puzzling motive that underlay them. There are, of course, two 
obvious qualifications for academic success: sound scholarship and 
ability to teach. But aside from these there is also the quality, for 
which there is no better word than “academic character.”” No one 
could for a moment accuse Mr. Eliot of indifference to scholarship or 
to the teaching gift, but the dominant question in his mind was always 
this of character. 

What he meant by “character” was well illustrated in a speech 
which he made at the centennial celebration of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy in 1883. The preceding speaker, Benjamin F. Butler, Governor of 
Massachusetts, had closed an eloquent address on “practical educa- 
tion”’ with these words: ““The mechanical engineer has his hand on 
the throttle of the universe to make it proceed hereafter.” Mr. Eliot 
said: ‘‘ While I desire to express my adhesion to much that His Excel- 
lency has said, let me also add that I believe that the students of this 
Academy should look to it for something higher than either literary or 
scientific training. The mechanical engineer has, indeed, his hand 
upon the throttle valve of the engine of modern society, but he is not 
the power, and the power is not in the valve. What drives the steam 
engine? Not the engineer, but the life-giving sun which elaborated 
centuries ago the coal that is put under the boilers. What is it that you 
must learn here which will always be above all literature and all sci- 
ence, powerful though science may become? You must learn the 


eternal worth of character” 
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The audience burst into a roar of applause, and it is worthy of note, 
that at the Harvard Commencement six days later, for the first time 
on record, the Governor of the Commonwealth was not awarded an 
honorary degree, a precedent which has been followed to this day. 

What Mr. Eliot meant by “character”? was no standardized com- 
plex of human qualities. It was rather a certain underlying foundation 
of principle which would make the person a useful and loyal academic 
citizen. Upon this foundation might be built the most diverse super- 
structures of temperament and capacity. What distinguished the 
complete remaking of the Faculties which took place during his long 
administration was his extraordinary flair for this subtle quality. He 
could discern its presence under the most misleading disguises of man- 
ner or of speech, and he could detect its absence behind what seemed 
the best of qualifications. It was my fortune to call his attention on 
several occasions to young men who might be suitable candidates for 
appointment, and I was always interested to follow his method of ap- 
proach to the problem. One of these young men was a foreigner whom 
I had learned to know and value abroad. As soon as I had finished my 
account of him, the President asked for his photograph, and having 
looked at it carefully said: “‘That’s a good face.” Then he asked the 
names of persons abroad to whom he might write for further informa- 
tion, and, this proving favorable, he commissioned me to propose 
terms of appointment. The result was a lifetime of happy service, for 
my part in which Mr. Eliot repeatedly expressed his obligation. 

On another occasion, when I had been discussing with him the ap- 
pointment of a young scholar of considerable reputation, he asked 
quite suddenly: “Is his wife a civilized person?” For Mr. Eliot’s 
insistence upon character extended to the wives of his appointees. 
Once in his office, in the early days, something was said about prompt- 
ness in answering letters, and he said: “‘ Yes, but one cannot always do 
it. Now there is a letter that has been on my desk for weeks, and I 
can't quite see how to answer it.’ The letter concerned the recom- 
mendation of a young man whom I knew to be a promising scholar and 
supposed to be a worthy person. To my inquiry what was the trouble 
with him, the President answered shortly: ‘His wife is a she-devil.” 
That was enough. “Where did he get that sappy manner?” he 
asked me once of a young esthete with academic ambitions. The 
appointment was made; the manner persisted; but the choice was 
justified by the development of equally persistent qualities of lead- 
ership in the best things. 
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On the other hand, the President was continually bombarded with 
demands for the appointment of men who had made distinguished 
places for themselves in the learned world. “‘Why is So-and-So al- 
lowed to live in the shadow of the University without recognition of 
the great qualities that are acknowledged everywhere else?” And the 
answer was always the same: “He has not the essentials of the aca- 
demic character.” 

Mr. Eliot has often said publicly that the service of a college presi- 
dent seems to him one of the happiest as well as one of the highest that 
a man can give. The meaning of that judgment becomes the more 
impressive when one recalls occasional evidences that he felt very 
keenly certain limitations upon his freedom of action. Once, in the 
course of a Faculty debate, when some reference had been made to 
executive responsibility, he said impulsively: ‘My experience is that 
an executive officer is one who does what other people tell him to do.” 
And again, in conversation, when the administration bee was buzzing 
in my bonnet, he said, with a little accent of sadness: “‘The name of a 
college president is written in the water.” Let us hope that the cumu- 
lative testimony of a generation since that time has convinced him 
that, so far as he himself is concerned, that was a wrong conclusion. 

During the early years of Mr. Eliot’s administration it was almost 
true, as was often said, that “not a nail could be driven in a college 
building without his personal attention,” and it was a part of his prob- 
lem to develop, slowly and cautiously, a working system of depart- 
mental activities. I happened to have rather definite ideas as to the 
functions of a Dean in this process of development, and, at the close of 
one deanship, took the liberty of presenting them to him in writing 
with an apology for what might seem certain encroachments upon the 
functions of the President. He thanked me for my letter and added, 
in substance: “I hope you will never hesitate to make any suggestion 
because it might seem to limit the President’s action. The time has 
come when the work of administration must be divided.”” That experi- 
ence illustrates two of Mr. Eliot’s great qualities: readiness to hear 
advice and freedom from petty official jealousy. It did not at all 
affect my feeling on this point that my suggestions were not followed. 

No one could have lived in close working relations with the Presi- 
dent without perceiving the steady growth of a feeling toward him in 
the University world that can only be described as one of personal 
affection, and it is a pleasure to record that this feeling was increas- 
ingly appreciated by him. Years ago, when his watch and chain had 
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been stolen by pickpockets, there was an instant movement among the 
teaching staff to replace them; and I think this was one of the earliest 
indications to him of the heartiness with which the Faculty recognized 
him as one of themselves, not the remote dispenser of Fate to them, 
but truly their colleague and fellow-worker. 

I recall the time when he was called upon to bear the loss of a son in 
the prime of his strength and usefulness. On the Monday following, I 
happened to be passing University Hall and saw him come down the 
steps, his set face showing the effort it was costing him, and enter his 
carriage, evidently on his way to preside at the regular meeting of the 
Corporation. The next day, after the Faculty were assembled in the 
anteroom before their fortnightly meeting, he came out of his office 
and, one after the other, took the hands of those nearest him as if in 
acknowledgment of their silent sympathy. It was not easy for him to 
speak publicly the words of affection, and for this reason it was doubly 
grateful to us, as we handed him our greetings on his seventieth birth- 
day, to have him say that he received them as evidence, not only of 
our loyalty, but of our love 

I began these recollections by speaking of Mr. Eliot as a great man. 
That is a word that should not be lightly spoken; for greatness should 
mean something more than supreme excellence in one or another rela- 
tion of life. It should express an all-pervading quality giving to every 
individual act a character that lifts it above the commonplace and 
stamps it with the unmistakable impress of nobility. Such was the 
impression made upon every one who was privileged to work under 
the leadership of Mr. Eliot. However much one might differ from this 
or that detail of his opinion, one felt always the purity and the lofti- 
ness of his ideal, the firmness of his standards, the depth and sincerity 
of his sympathies. 

So to-day we come again to bring him our grateful recognition of 
these nine decades devoted to the service, first of the University, but 
then also of every greater cause that seemed likely to promote ordered 
liberty among men. As he enters upon his tenth decade, still active 
and still eagerly listened to, we wish him continuing health and the 
happiness of looking back upon his work and seeing that it is good. 
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ILLUSION AND THE IDEAL! 
By EDWARD KENNARD RAND, ’94 


TINHERE was a certain citizen of Argos, Horace tells us, who was 

fond of sitting in an empty theatre and applauding an imagined 
scene on the bare stage. When his friends crudely restored his senses 
with a potent dose of hellebore, he accused them of murder; for they 
had shattered what he called a most delectable illusion — mentis 
gratissimus error. No wonder, for this man of Argos had found the 
secret of permanent tranquillity. His friends were less enlightened 
than the audience described by Phaedrus, who when a popular actor 
imitated the squealing of a pig, cheered him to the echo, but when a 
rustic squeezed a real pig under his jacket, pronounced the perform- 
ance unconvincing, and drove the performer from the house. Whether 
this was a Roman audience or not, it consisted of Platonists, who knew 
that the voice of the individual pig was only one imitation of the ideal, 
which had been much better presented by the actor. This is not the 
moral that Phaedrus intended to point, for he was a slave and a realist, 
concerned with humble actualities, a member of the numerous family 
represented not long ago in Punch by the cook who remarked to her 
mistress, “Oh, Ma’am, I did enjoy myself at the theatre last night. 
There was a kitchen scene in the first act and they was bakin’ potatoes 
in their jackets and frying real ham so’s you could smell it all over the 
theatre. I never enjoyed anything so much.” 

Why do we go to the play? Not merely, despite the cook, to see the 
actualities of life repeated. Nor do we go to be elevated; we suspect 
the dramatist who seeks to elevate the stage and feel that he has 
missed his vocation. But we also do not go to be shocked, or if we do, 
the excitement is of no long duration; for the varieties of naughtiness 
are soon exhausted. The flaunting of vice and the preaching of virtue 
are alike out of place on the stage; successful drama tolerates no propa- 
ganda, whether angel or devil delivers the discourse. The effect of a 
play is moral, in part, but nobody except the dramatic reviewer, poor 
man, goes to the theatre from a sense of duty. Nor do we go to be 
cured of various inferior emotions. Aristotle has analyzed acutely the 


1 This paper was delivered as the address of the president of the American Phil- 
ological Association at a joint meeting of that organization with the Archeological 
Institute of America and the College Art Association of America, held at Princeton, 
New Jersey, December 27, 1923. 
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essence of tragedy in its bearing on the spectators; pity and fear and a 
purging — at least that much of whatever he meant to say strikes 
home. It may likewise be, as Professor Lane Cooper has set forth with 
learning and charm, that comedy, as diagnosed by Aristotle, involves 
a catharsis of our laughter. Moliére would agree. In L’ Amour Méde- 
cin, Comedy invites the splenetic to abandon Hippocrates and come to 
her for healing. But Aristotle, Moliére and Professor Cooper would 
agree that nobody can be comically treated who takes this prescription 
with utter seriousness. Dr. Comedy is a médecin malgré lui. He who 
enters the opéra comique as a Kuranstalt will himself play the hero in a 
burlesque for the gods more intense than that on the stage. Whatever 
moral or medicinal effects be concealed in his art, the playwright knows 
that we come to the performance to be diverted, to be transported 


from ourselves, whether by comic amusement or by awe at the tragic’ 


and sublime. 

Now this diversion, I believe, is best accomplished, or is often ac- 
complished, by the art of illusion in which the scene is cast. For the 
time, we have left the common light of day, and have walked into a 
new and fascinating world, in which the unexpected, the marvelous, 
the too-good-to-be-true are perfectly at home. For all this, the events, 
however unnatural, should follow on in a plausible order and be ac- 
companied by emotions, character and acts undoubtedly human and 
real. The cook was pleased, after all, if I may speak for her feelings, 
not with the smell of bacon per se, but with the appearance of one of 
the most real of her experiences in an imaginary and delightfully un- 
expected setting. It is the fusion of Dichtung and Wahrheit that makes 
up the charm of the stage. 

Aristotle, the master of those who know, knew the necessity of 
dramatic illusion. He denotes various aspects of this quality as “‘the 
marvelous,” “the unreasonable” and “the lie.” He was not behind 
Oscar Wilde in appreciating the art of lying, though he did not have to 
record, in Greece of the fourth century, the decay of that essential art. 
He compliments Homer on inventing and teaching to his successors 
the proper way to lie, and observes profoundly that the poet should 
deal in probable impossibilities rather than in improbable possibilities. 
What-is it but a mastery of the art of illusion that can make an audi- 
ence subscribe to such a doctrine? Aristotle’s mind is primarily logical 
and encyclopedic, and some of the fine essences of poetry perhaps 
escaped him. A critic today may take him up with condescension, and 
have the feeling, at first, that literary and artistic qualities are treated 
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like specimens, or relegated to cages in a zoo. But if the critic will keep 
on, patiently weighing each phrase, he will find most of his own 
analyses anticipated, and Dante’s well-worn epithet exceedingly apt. 

Whether Aristotle’s successors among ancient critics so adequately 
understood the principle of illusion is not quite clear. Horace did, 
or he could not have told us of the man of Argos, the most fervent 
advocate of illusion in the history of the drama. Moreover, the as- 
sumption of the principle underlies various of the maxims in the Ars 
Poetica, in which we are taught how to manage certain scenes which 
the spectator must feel as real and yet which must be left to his im- 
agination. Atreus should never toast the vitals of his nephews in full 
sight of the audience, however much our friend the cook might relish 
the savour of this impious repast. Fiction and fact, Horace also tells 
us, should be mingled in a harmony, in which no jarring note should 
be heard. The moment it is sounded, the delight of deception van- 
ishes, and Horace either lapses disgusted into incredulity or joins 
nobles and groundlings in a loud guffaw. 

Our modern fabula motoria has changed all that. Its possibilities are 
mighty, but so far as my meagre observation goes, the more serious 
sort of motion-picture has not yet pulled loose from the slough of melo- 
drama. The filming of Thyestes, I fear, would be managed thus. I 
take a suggestion from Seneca, whose plays could be cinematicized 
without much change. Instead of a narrative of the awful feast, told 
by a breathless messenger, or by Atreus, we should have the feast 
itself on the screen, with commendable attention to archeological de- 
tail and to the mixed expression on the close-up of Thyestes. That 
would be followed by the title: ‘‘ You have been dining on your sons,” 
or better, with Seneca’s grewsome conundrum, “What’s left of your 
sons, you have; what’s not left, you have already.” 

Cicero, so closely akin to Horace in literary doctrine, must have felt 
the play of illusion in drama. He calls an assembly the orator’s 
theatre, and his own orations are not infrequently little dramas, in 
which there is no nearer an approach to actualities than in the scenes 
which the man of Argos witnessed on the vacant stage. But Cicero’s 
formal definition of comedy leaves little room for our principle. 
“Comedy,” he says, “is an imitation of life, a mirror of custom, an 
image of truth.” Such a definition, echoed by Quintilian and later 


writers, is a welcome legacy from antiquity. It saves us from identify- 
ing ancient comedy with what is vulgarly felt as comic to-day. But it 
gives only part of the truth. The dictum of the critic often lags behind 
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the artist’s performance. Hamlet tells the players to hold the mirror 
up to nature, and in their case this is sound advice. But in Shake- 
speare’s drama it takes more than a mirror of nature to reflect Oberon, 
and the Clown in Twelfth Night, and Falstaff himself. Shakespeare’s 
characters, as our modern analyst of comedy, George Meredith, says, 
‘are of this world, but they are of the world enlarged by imagination.” 
They are also enlarged, we may add, by the haze of illusion that is cast 
about them, — the magic of the Tempest, the miraculous episodes in 
the Comedy of Errors, the pastoral fairyland of As You Like It, and in 
various plays, the resort for the scene to another age or another realm, 
to Denmark or to Italy. 

Cicero’s definition is pointed particularly at Menander. Menander’s 
range takes in all human life, and he sees more than nature. Some 
traces of the burlesque of deities and of epic travesty have filtered 
down from the Middle Comedy. The gods, or the personifications 
which take their places, still assist in controlling the action. A play 
like the Leucadia, in which Phaon, the beloved of Sappho, and of many 
other maidens, takes a part, seems not quite in the mode of the comedy 
of manners, though the subject, if we may gather it from the adapta- 
tion of the Roman dramatist Turpilius, would succeed on any comic 
stage; it is the story of an exceedingly ugly young man, who by special 
grace of Venus, was a universal favorite with young ladies, to the in- 
tense indignation of more handsome youths, conscious of their charm 
and baffled at its ineffectiveness. There must also have been a not- 
able, and highly comic, illusion in Menander’s Phantom, in which play 
a young woman of dubious origin is declared by her mother to be an 
apparition of a goddess and is kept in a sort of shrine, much to the 
mystification of the mother’s stepson, who eventually discovers the 
humanity of the goddess and falls a captive to her charms. Menander 
is no realist. Meredith scores a point on the master of those that know 
— I speak cautiously and under correction — in finding Menander’s 
characters idealized. Aristotle’s dictum that the persons of comedy 
are worse than those in life, — a rule that seems deduced by a kind of 
false law of opposites from the definition of the persons of tragedy as 
better than those in life — certainly cannot be proved from the frag- 
ments of Menander’s plays, and still less from Terence. Above all, 
every plot of Menander, so far as we can make out, has the ordinary 
illusion of events more lucky than they should be, the succession of 
happy finds and marvelous recognitions that had acquired in the New 
Comedy wellnigh the sanction of myth. 
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Terence, Menander’s half, as Julius Cesar declared, or as some 
whom epigram tempts from truth declare, Menander’s better half, 
makes a still nearer approach to realism. His plays show no glimpses 
into a divine or distant world. There is burlesque, or parody, but not 
of gods or heroes. No goddess “Ayvoa, ‘* Misapprehension,” directs 
the plot from a deferred prologue, but an entire play, the Andria, is 
built up about a complex series of misapprehensions; the action is 
thereby colored harmoniously from start to finish, — a probable indi- 
cation that Terence, who in this piece has combined two plays of his 
master, is no mere translator, but a constructive artist, who can mould 
diverse material to produce a single effect. 

But though Terence has reduced the supernatural to the lowest 
terms, illusion, delicately contrived, is none the less present in his 
plays. For one thing, they are too moral for a generation fed on what 
our generation feeds. The young gentlemen in Terence try desperately 
to be bad, but a kind of moral Providence, like Fate in tragedy or 
conscience in New England, attends the scoundrel, transforming an 
escapade into a perfectly legitimate union with a long-lost daughter of 
an uncle or a friend. In the discourse on comedy compiled by Euan- 
thius in the fourth century of our era, the writer notes, with a com- 
mendable emphasis, and an interesting anticipation of Meredith, that 
Terence, though aiming at truth in his fictions, exalted the character 
of the courtesan, against the law of comedy, — contra praescripta comica. 
Terence alone, this scholar finds, though we wonder that he has ex- 
cluded Menander, was audacious enough to break with Aristotle. He 
has made the courtesan, now and then, tender-hearted, “honest,” 
better than she should be, rather than with Aristotle, and Fielding, no 
better than she should be. 

The moral atmosphere thus contrived by Terence exalts the usual 
level of the play. It takes the place of those deeper, philosophic mo- 
ments which meet us in Menander and even in Plautus. I take an il- 
lustration from Menander’s play called The Counterfeit Baby or the 
Rustic, a title that might not prepare us for the following lines. I am 
borrowing Professor Allinson’s admirable translation, with apologies 
for turning his verses into choliambics by lopping off one of their six feet. 


“That man I count most favored, Parmeno, 
Who whence he comes, soon goeth, having seen 
At peace these glorious sights, — the common sun, 
Water and clouds, stars, fire. If thou shalt live 
An hundred years, or few, thou’lt ne’er behold 
A greater majesty than this.” 
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A passage of this sort, did we not know the author, might be referred to 
Euripides; did we not know the language, we might think it a transla- 
tion from Lucretius. Such philosophic depth of feeling is rare in Ter- 
ence, but in its stead is a pervasive moral sweetness. He has strained 
the New Comedy no less of the gross than of the supernatural. He 
does not need, as Plautus surely does, to make a special announcement 
when he presents a highly moral play: 


Spectatores ad pudicos mores facta haec fabula est. 


In Terence the quintessence of the New Comedy remains. He is a 
half of a Menander in more senses than one. 

But illusion, once more, persists — the illusion of his improbabili- 
ties. We know how the complexity is to be unraveled. We should be 
disappointed if it were solved in some more realistic way. Yet it is also 
Terence’s art to connect the steps in this unnatural course with a 
perfect naturalness, with an economy of device in which no single 
word is wasted, and with no resort to explanatory prologues, anticipa- 
tory or deferred. The play is the thing. On such a stage, though the 
characters may be puppets, they act like men. It is partly because we 
are watching human traits in creatures of an artificial little world, 
people of Lilliput, that we attain that lofty and detached view of the 
Comic Spirit which Meredith alone in our generation has taught us to 
enjoy. We watch ourselves closely, too, with a faint surmise that we, 
no less, may be types rather than persons, playing comic parts on our 
own little stage. 

Terence has the advantage of his master at one point. His scenes 
are foreign. Romans could see themselves in action and yet be trans- 
ported to another race and time. Moliére, whose plots are at times no 
nearer to reality than those of Terence and Menander, understands 
this trait. The Greek, or semi-Greek, names of his characters, Alceste, 
Oronte, Amphitryon, are not those customary in his day. There is 
large room for imagination and for gentle irony, when the audience can 
comfortably believe that the display of vice and folly is that of an- 
cients or of Greeks. For instance, the horrible habit of exposing a new- 
born child should be regarded, as we have been impressively told of 
late, not as a feature of Roman, or Athenian, private life, but as a bit 
of dramatic illusion. Perhaps old Aristotle was right, — he is always 
lying in wait for our cavilings at true doctrine; perhaps comedy does 
represent its characters, in general, as worse than men are in daily life. 

In Aristophanes, illusion is contrived with an unflagging and inde- 
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scribable wealth of invention. There is the excitement of covert 
political innuendo, with, therefore, a touch of something like allegory. 
There is the glamour of the lyrics, which dissolve hard actualities into 
music. There is a riot of buffooneries, brogues, puns, marvels and 
burlesques, parliaments of women and of fowls, private truces with the 
Spartans, descents to the nether world, plain sermons and critiques 
of the government, administered as though by dramatic necessity, 
whereby Aristophanes as a citizen escapes the clutches of the law and, 
as a poet, the charge of preaching. Terence sifts out from the para- 
basis these messages in the first person, and by a sorry invention puts 
them into a prologue. He has relieved the plot of an incongruity, but 
by loading it on the prologue, has robbed it of any dramatic pertinence, 
and sunk the prologue itself. Aristophanes, transforming the incon- 
gruous by illusion, absorbs it into the play. He cannot be held respon- 
sible for maxims laid down by a Diceopolis; there speaks not a 
propagandist but a comic character. Such a parabasis secures dra- 
matic relief; however serious the underlying intention may be, it is a 
comic relief from comedy. 

Just what the seriousness of Aristophanes means, it is exceedingly 
hard to make out. He laughs at the Fire-eater, rattling his sabre; he 
laughs at the egotism of pacificists; both dreamer and Philistine get 
their share of ridicule; he laughs at himself, as he shuts out poets from 
his cloud-utopia. It is hard to catch Aristophanes in a doctrine; we 
may not be altogether sure even that he is a conservative. He moves 
elusively about in the world of ideas, like Mr. Santayana amidst the 
host of his own dogmas, tangent to many and touched by none. 
Aristophanes is a spirit apart, enjoying from aloft a comic vision of all 
humanity. What man to-day could write an Acharnians while the war 
was on? Aristophanes can raise issues of the present, give apparent 
answers, but at the end, appeal for deliverance to a novel deus ex ma- 
china, yet exceedingly appropriate, — the patron saint of comedy, 
Dionysus. We are invited to a feast. Nune est bibendum. Would any 
one start catechizing the host? Pass him the bowl. We are all well 
under way, when the arch-contriver slips out by the postern-door. 

Plautus follows the New Comedy as his immediate model, but in his 
imagination, in his zest for adventure, and in his merry audacities, he is 
akin rather to Aristophanes. His sense of music, not of the highest 
order, finds expression in monologues that, whatever their origin, 
nearly approach the choral ode. He is also aware of another secret of 
dramatic art, the contrivance of an atmosphere appropriate to his 
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plot. The prologue to the Amphttruo, while admirably devised to keep 
plebeians in their seats, is more than a handbill for the play. It pre- 
pares the spectators step by step for something mysterious and super- 
human. There is magic in the air and Sosia feels it ag he starts the act 
in a complicated metre, inappropriate for the beginning of an ordinary 
play but well adapted to the slave’s agitated forebodings. What fol- 
lows is not unnatural; it is but a product of the environment that illu- 
sion has created. So in the prologue to the Aulularia, a genealogy of 
avarice, an heirloom of cupidity transmitted gruesomely even to the 
third and fourth generation, a fatal legacy, like an hereditary curse in 
Hawthorne, or in the tale of Pelops’ line, prepares us for the most 
miserly miser in history, and justifies what else would be extravagance. 
So in the Captives, strange adventures and marvelous recoveries are 
set in an environment where such things grow, in a world where gods 
move human pawns about at their pleasure. Reflections of this idea 
occur at critical places in the action, and it is announced, like the open- 
ing theme of a symphony, in the prologue to the play. Shakespeare, 
whether he learned from the ancients or his own genius, creates these 
determining tones; the ghost in Hamlet, the witches in Macbeth, appear 
at the beginning of the play; the prologue to Romeo and Juliet sets 
forth the larger issues which encompass the tragedy of hero and 
heroine and which are revealed again at the end. 

Playwrights to-day, for the production of atmosphere, have magical] 
scenery at hand, studied out in advance by themselves, and often de- 
scribed in headings so bristling with details that, as in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s Windows, they help to characterize the persons of the play. 
What is this but our old friend, the prologue, expelled from dramatic 
art at the point of the pitch-fork, yet destined periodically to recur? 
We should not quarrel at the stage-settings of our day, — it will not 
help us if we do — for a new art has been created of which our fore- 
fathers little dreamed, in which light is played as a kind of music, and 
a new sort of illusion floods the stage. This scenic iridescence com- 
pensates in a measure, for an art now well-nigh lost, the magic of the 
voice. Says Mr. Stark Young, one of the most brilliant of contempo- 
rary critics of the drama: 

“Tn the theatre of Dionysos, the lighting was that of the sun; the 
scene was but slightly varied either through shifts or through light. .. 
so that the larger part of the effect in the Greek theatre was due to the 
voices, trained as we train for the opera and exerted for a trained pub- 
lic taste. However beautiful the lines of the garments may have been, 
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their grave and exquisite rhythm and their subtlety of color in the 
bright air... it‘was the voices of the actors that achieved much of the 
effect of tragic beauty.” And again, speaking of a noteworthy modern 
achievement in the setting of an ancient play: “In Gordon Craig’s 
design for Electra we have the idea of that door, high and fateful and 
unrevealing, the domination of visual proportions over sense. .. . But, 
after all, that is the realm of the visual; it is eye-learning.”’ This is the 
voice of a modern, but the words are those of Horace: 


Verum equitis quoque iam migravit ab aure voluptas 
omnis ad incertos oculos et gaudia vana, — 


profitless eye-learning, Horace goes on, of which the little people are 
fond; four or more shifts in an hour, real horses and chariots, wagons 
and ships, trains of captives with spoils of ivory and genuine Corin- 
thian bronze, a sight to make the smiling Democritus turn his atten- 
tion from the sham stage to the more profitable comedy furnished un- 
wittingly by the audience. Later the world recovered from this feast- 
ing of the eves, to which it now returns, for 
“When Burbadge played, the stage was bare 

Of fount and temple, tower and stair, . .. 

The throne of Denmark was a chair.” 

A dreadful thing happened last year, when the “ Beggar’s Opera”’ 
drew crowded houses in this country. We were not allowed to see that 
it was a beggar’s opera. There was charm and quaintness in the pro- 
duction, and the lilt of Aristophanic music in the old-fashioned songs, 
but not the contrast intended between such music and its beggarly 
context. The delicate travesty of high life impersonated by the lower 
world was ruthlessly excluded in the acting. We saw none of the gay 
folly of turnkeys’ daughters and highwaymen mimicking Horace and 
Lydia, and parading in stolen finery, but instead were informed in the 
play-bill that the silks were furnished by the house of H. R. Malinson, 
in fact being “silks de luxe.” With the vanishing of the illusion 
through which we have glimpses of a beggar’s world, the opera be- 
comes dreadfully serious and unsafe. Dr. Johnson, whose eyes were 
dimmed by no veil of illusion, admits that no one had been made a 
rogue by witnessing its representation, but declares that “there is in it 
such a labefactation of all principles as may be injurious to morality.” 

Then came the Russians, who stripping off the sham of fancy, give 
us the naked truth. But is it the whole truth? Sometimes it is the 
skeleton. With a sheer dramatic intensity which makes us shiver as 
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at a miracle, the actors create tragic feeling in each successive mo- 
ment. But if we read those moments in the book, few will find Tsar 
Fiodor a tragedy. Great triumph for the acting, in which the drama- 
tist has little right to share. Andreiev’s “Life of Man” is a grim 
morality, like “Everyman,” though pointing a very different moral, 
but no illusion is created by the awful ‘“‘He” who superintends the 
play. A desolate foreordained pathway of disaster for actor and spec- 
tator fails to impress. Realism is treated to a reductio ad absurdum and 
divorces itself completely from life. It ends in its opposite, as all 
heresies do, — in unreality. We recognize fate — et vera in cessu 
patuit dea — when the witches dance about their cauldron in Macbeth. 
Here there is illusion, intermingled with natural and human acts, 
partly free, and tragedy. Perhaps the unreality, the hollow vanity of 
life, common to plays as diverse as those of Andreiev, Leon Tolstoy 
and Gorky, is true to the air of tyranny, which in various forms Russia 
has breathed, and is breathing; but tragedy needs freedom. 

For all that, modern drama is full of powerful stirrings. We must 
watch it grow and not bind it too tightly to the ancient canon. Per- 
haps new laws are evolving for a future Aristarchus to observe. We 
hail at least the presence of illusion and a delicate humor in Russian 
vaudeville, in the marching marionettes and animated porcelain of the 
Chauve Souris. 

Furthermore, Hellenists may take encouragement from a recent 
homage paid to ancient art. John Drinkwater has attempted in his 
Lincoln, with admirable verse, the illusion of the chorus. His chron- 
iclers are hard to manage. A chorus composed of two men, particu- 
larly of two historians, can never make a harmony. A specialist re- 
sists illusion. In one performance a magical thing was done; the parts 
of the chroniclers were given to women. No fear of a dry veracity of 
narrative if woman is narrator, or of a merely historical prospect, if 
Muses point it out; the universal issues are before us. Yet even so, 
two cannot make a chorus, unless they are lovers, and then they are 
one. If two speak antiphonally, they cannot utter the single message 
of humanity. If they unite their voices, they are Muses no more, but 
school-girls conning a part. It is strange that Mr. Drinkwater did not 
adopt the simple device of Greek tragedy for making the manifold 
speak through one. As if seeing the failure of his device, he abandons it 
in Lee, a work that is a noble tribute to a gallant man, but hardly 
drama. Again, in Lincoln, Mr. Drinkwater makes a fatal slip that a 
Greek would hardly have committed. If realistic detail is attempted 
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and it has its place — it must naturally be true to life; it must not 
offend by some palpable incongruity. Negro dialect patterned on 
“The Last of the Mohicans,” and ‘‘My word” on the lips of General 
Grant, in lieu of something stronger, shatter both illusion and reality 
at one stroke, and the sublime descends abruptly to the ridiculous. 
Old Horace shakes his head once more: 


Si dicentis crunt fortunis absona dicta, 
Romani tollent equites peditesque cachinnum. 


We are reminded of the unfailing regularity with which Seneca, after 
stretches of rant and fustian, regales the reader with a veritable, if un- 
premeditated, comic relief, — as when his Phedra resolves on death, 
partly to clear her soul of sin, but particularly to make existence mis- 
erable for Hippolytus in the world below. But Mr. Drinkwater’s 
lapses proceed from insufficient information, not from dramatic bad 
taste. His plays are strongly conceived and surely executed. The 
ideal world envisages them both. The true vision and the tragic 
simplicity of the Greeks are in the air. 

Mr. Galsworthy, too, whether wittingly or not, has returned to 
the ancients. In his earlier plays, like Strife, tragic impulses, accom- 
panied by grimly comic scenes and a terse irony, are struggling for ex- 
pression without achieving it. The sense of injustice, social or divine, is 
not enough by itself to constitute a tragedy, and even when such a 
theme is not preached, — and Mr. Galsworthy does not preach — a 
play that like Strife ends with a query and smoldering protestation 
effects no purging by pity and fear. But tragedy becomes articulate in 
Loyalties, a play of happy disappointments for the spectator, as we go 
from scene to scene, thinking at first — and perhaps for too many 
scenes — that we are merely to guess the secret of what our generation 
alls a mystery play; then a racial issue looms dangerously, but before 
long is absorbed into something larger, a tragic conflict of duties, or 
loyalties, presented with the clear severity of Greek drama. 

In this opinion, I venture to differ from Mr. Young, who calls Mr. 
Galsworthy’s play “expert, thin melodrama.” But the heart of the 
action is not melodrama; it is the tragic impasse into which Dancy for 
sinning against his better self, has been forced. 
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The hero’s catastrophe, like the unveiling of the dreadful truth in 
(Edipus, closes in upon us, step by step, inevitable as the tread of fate. 
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When Dancy shoots himself, the scene is not melodramatic, 
melodrama is hospitable to shootings. Death is not invoked as a deus 
ex machina, but as with Pheedra in Euripides, an inexorable logic has 
summoned him to appear; the nobility of the hero calls him. “ Heads 
up, Mab, don’t show the brutes!” This is an English hero, who plays 
the game to the end. By whom has purer tragedy been written in our 
times? When Colford, looking at the wound, says, “‘ Neatly, through 
the heart,” pity and fear and awe are at that moment as deep and true 
within us as at the words of Orestes in the Choephori, when he stands 
by the bodies of the slain: 
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Modern tragedy, as we see it in Loyalties, is a normal and welcome 
development of the ancient sort. In its firmly woven texture, in its 
economy of actions and effects, in its art of telling much of character 
in a word, in its rejection of the supernatural, a tragedy of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s is like nothing so much as a comedy of Terence. Illusion has 
been lost in the lowering of the scene from the heroic to the common- 
place, but the outcome is tragedy, and in becoming tragic, the compli- 
cations of our daily round are lifted to a sphere above themselves. 

Now the ancient comedy, no less than tragedy, was at the start em- 
bedded in religion, yet it ultimately cast off all semblance of the super- 
natural. It is strange, then, that neither in ancient times nor, barring a 
few unhappy experiments, in any age before our own, was the Greek 
New Comedy matched with a New Tragedy, based on the sins and 
disasters of everyday mortals. For the ancients were well on the 
way towards such an innovation. Theocritus, though “singer of the 
field and fold,” and of “the happier Age of Gold,” did not romanti- 
cally look back to some primeval pastoral fairyland; he was an 
observer of the world of men, — fishers and townsfolk as well as 
shepherds. He is writing mimes, like Herodas, with as keen an eye 
for natural effects. The idyl on the Syracusan women at the festival of 
Adonis is an admirable one-act play. But with all the naturalness, 
there is no descent to the crude realism of Herodas. There are higher 
levels, lights and shades. There is something large and general, what 
Matthew Arnold calls representative, in the treatment. The song of 
Adonis, like Homer’s simile of the falling snow, lifts us suddenly into 
a little world of the ideal, from which we brusquely return to the light 
of common day, as the Syracusan women resume their palaver, and 
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hurry home after the ceremony. Theocritus likes to create illusion and 
to shatter it. His characters are in his hands. He views mankind with 
the scope of a Menander, a Balzac, a Shakespeare, with a heart for our 
griefs no less than our laughter. Simeetha is a humble maiden, but her 
story could be fitted into tragedy. Daphnis is a pastoral Hippolytus, 
more admirable, and much more lovable than the Hippolytus of 
tragedy. He is pure and true, an anima candida. He is in the thrall of 
that conflict which Meredith sets forth in his ‘‘ Reading of Life’? — 


“Or shall we run with Artemis, 
Or yield the palm to Aphrodite?’’ — 


and Daphnis will not yield, no, not in death. We feel pity and fear 
when “spun were all the threads of the Fates, and Daphnis went 
down the stream; the whirling waters surged over the man whom 
the Muses loved and whom the Nymphs did not disdain.” 
The stage was ready, we should imagine, for some genius of the 
range of Theocritus to put the tragedies of the lowly into drama. 
. There are moments of pathos in Menander, and less notably, in Ter- 
ence, that might be keyed up to tragedy. Perhaps it was the weighty 
authority of Aristotle and the dictum that comedy must concern itself 
with characters worse than the ordinary that checked invention.’ And 
yet there are signs of revolt. Plautus shows them. In his Captives, 
tragic feeling is created more than once. Dramatic irony, which colors 
the action no less notably than in the Gdipus Rex, changes its char- 
acter from speech to speech; the reader might try to decide how often 
we should call the irony tragic, how often comic, and how often it lies 
in an indistinguishable borderland between the two. Plautus declares 
that his comedy will remain true to type, and it does. But he comes as 
near as may be to transgressing the proprieties. In the Amphitruo, he 
boldly transforms farce into tragedy, but it is not tragedy on the 
human plane. The play ends with a revelation, little expected during 
the comic deceptions that precede, of divine compassion and of mys- 
tery; tragedy and comedy alike pass into an act of adoration, like that 
in a medieval miracle play, or that at the end of Euripides’s Iphigenia 
in Tauris, where the goddess, call her dea ex machina if you like, moves 
us to bow in worship. Perhaps it is daring on the poet’s part, to close a 
tragedy happily, and yet it seems even more like tradition. For it is 
not without example in the drama preceding Euripides; the Oresteia 
of Aéschylus ends in a blaze of light and a joyful Te Deum, in what 
Dante would call commedia, in that mood of hope and national confi- 
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dence which follows the horrors of Lear and Macbeth. Greek tragedy 
does not always lead to a goal of disaster, as we might see even more 
plainly were more of the complete trilogies preserved. There is a 
purging through suffering and atonement as well as through pity and 
fear, 4a80s out of aos, a purging not only for the spectator but for 
the hero, and for humanity with its doubtings and its sins. When the 
Eschylean fates make obeisance to the will of Zeus, or the great de- 
liverance of Alcestis is accomplished, we feel that cleansing of the 
spirit that came at the topmost ledge of purgatory to Dante, 


puro e disposto a salire alle stelle. 


Aristotle seems to provide for this tragedy of the blessed ending, re- 
garding it as the less successful kind, and calling Euripides the most 
tragic of the poets for the reason, it would appear, that his plays more 
frequently terminate in the downfall of the hero. Doubtless we could 
better appreciate this utterance if we could range with Aristotle over 
the whole stretch of Greek tragedy. Whether we should find Euripides 
the most tragic of the poets is another question. We can only gather* 
crumbs from the ancient feast, but we at least know its richness. We 
-an see that the test of the unhappy ending is only one among various 
clues to the inner secrets of such a drama, which for the depth and 
diversity of its appeals to heart, mind and soul has few if any peers 
among the literary creations of mankind. Sometimes, as in the 
Bacche of Euripides, the ending is a whirl of conflicting emotions, all 
the doubt and all the faith of the age that he mirrored, a Dionysiac 
revel of incongruities, harmonized by the poet’s mind. 

It was after much pondering on Greek drama in all its variety that 
Virgil wrote his 4neid. He has the happy ending, as epic would like- 
wise demand, not without the purging of a hero and the absorption of 
temporal events in eternal issues. Virgil’s innovations in his approach 
to a tragedy of ordinary life are as startling as anything in Plautus or 
Euripides. Mr. Saintsbury, in one of his sprightly diatribes, falls afoul 
of the honest Servius for declaring that in the fourth neid, paene 
comicus stilus est. Not so comic as the observation, remarks Mr. 
Saintsbury blithely. But far less comic, we may add, than Mr. Saints- 
bury’s remark. For the ancient commentator saw that love, as it had 
been treated before, was theme for comedy and partly is turned into 
comedy in the Hippolytus of Euripides, and that Virgil, a daring ad- 
venturer in all that he undertook, had followed further the lead of 
Euripides, in Hippolytus and Medea, and transformed the stuff of 
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comedy to what is at once epic and tragedy. With the new turn of his 
genius towards the drama, and with the art of making his pastoral 
woods sing worthily of a consul, why did not Virgil create tragedy out 
of common events, — angustis hune addere rebus honorem? Why did 
the facile Ovid do nothing more than to add another Medea to the 
list? Why, instead of an ancient Ibsen or Galsworthy, did a Seneca 
next attempt the tragic stage? We can only wonder, and be grateful 
for what has at last been done, and for what may yet appear. 
“Of wounds and sore defeat I made my battle-stay, 

Wingéd sandals for my feet I wove of my delay, 

Of weariness and fear 

I forged my shouting spear, 

Of loss and doubt and dread 

And swift on-coming doom 

I made a helmet for my head 

And a floating plume. 

From the shutting mist of death, 

From the failure of the breath 

I made a battle-horn to blow 

Across the vales of overthrow. 

O hearken, love, the battle-horn, 

The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 

O hearken where the echoes bring 

Down the grey disastrous morn 

Laughter and rallying!”’ 


In such verses as these, which stand on a solitary pinnacle amid the 
poetry of our day, William Vaughan Moody revived the sublimity of 
Shelley and of the Grecian stage. He was born to write epic, but that 
was against the times. Turning from literary drama of a Miltonic 
caste to the stage, he passed from the exalted melodrama of The Great 
Divide to the purer tragedy of the commonplace in The Faith Healer, 
and would doubtless have won a high, perhaps the highest, place in 
this new art, had he not been cut short in his prime. 

I think, then, when we consider the developments of our time, we 
need not be annoyed by the snappings of the little curs of criticism, 
like Mr. A. B. Walkely, who finds @dipus a bore; for those writers of 
our day whose work bids fair to live, slowly and surely are once more 
learning for ancient rules a just esteem. When we are confronted by 
statistics showing how many middle-aged Philistines have decided 
that Greek is not a useful study for their offspring, — and they may be 
right — let us take heart for the crusade led by the American Classical 
League and its gallant captain, Dean West; with ancients and moderns 
united on this issue, as they are in many of our colleges, our country is 
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bound to restore the literatures of Greece and Rome to their rightful 
place in education. 

If I knew the secret of dramatic illusion as it was known to schy- 
lus, who in the Agamemnon creates time ex nihilo and fools all human 
kind save Mr. Verrall, I would stretch this hour into some more 
spacious period, and consider the presence of illusion in other literary 
forms. We should find a difference between the illusion in Homer’s 
epic, where the simile plays an important part, and that of Virgil, who 
sings of battles long ago with a magic that makes them contemporary 
with his Augustan readers. We should examine the nature of allegory 
in this epic, and the delicate, impressionistic, intangible allegory of the 
poet’s eclogues. We should find, in the 4/neid, a double kind of plot, 
one series of events human and earthly, the other typical and divine, 
involved in the march of ideal issues, an invention which thereafter 
became a kind of epic law, for poets who knew the heart of Virgil, and 
combining with allegory of different sorts, resulted in different kinds 
of epic creations in Dante, Tasso, Spenser, and Milton. We should 
follow the rise of a new tradition in an epic worthy a place among the 
greatest, the Song of Roland, and see Virgil gradually winning his way 
through Pulci and Boiardo and Tasso. We should note the new and 
brilliant illusion, partly derived from Ovid, in the glorious turmoil of 
Ariosto’s poem, of which no critic outside a madhouse should try to 
plot the epische Technik. We could not end our quest without glancing 
at the minor poetical forms, and at the novel and the romance. 

But even the faint illusion of this praeteritio cannot detain us now, 
and I fear, also, that not a few of my hearers are inwardly protesting 
that fragmentary as my treatment has been, I yet have strayed far 
from my point, verily wrapped in a fog of illusion, which has beguiled 
me into calling things by their wrong names. For perhaps this vague, 
transcendent, other-earthly essence which I have defined as a neces- 
sary part of many kinds of literature is not illusion, but something 
else. All elements of the fanciful, the remote, the heroic, have been 
stripped from Mr. Galsworthy’s drama, and yet tragedy remains. It 
is not inconceivable that a comedy should arise in which, though im- 
probabilities were reduced to a minimum, the comic spirit would 
shine pleasantly amid a well-ordered series of perfectly natural events; 
in fact, we have such a comedy to-day, in some of the plays of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and in some of Mr. Galsworthy. “The desire for illu- 
sion,” says Mr. Young, “‘is only a childish one, and ends in nonsense.” 

We will listen to these critics more attentively in a minute, but first 
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indulge our error gratissimus to the full. For there are moments in 
drama when the playwright transcends his art, contemplates it, and 
while unveiling its illusion, sets the play upon a cosmic stage in which 
all humanity crowds the wings and in which a new and vaster illusion 
is summoned to the action. The birds in Aristophanes’s play look 
down from their clouds on such a drama. Its secrets are known to 
schylus and Sophocles. They are not hidden from the Clown in 
Twelfth Night or the Fool in Lear or Prospero in the Tempest: 
“Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a wrack behind.”’ 


Erasmus, in his supremely wise encomium of Folly, accepting dra- 
matic illusion as an axiom, argues from it that only the saving grace of 
Folly can disguise by illusion the unpleasant verities on the stage of 
life. 

‘For it is fiction and glamour alone,” says Folly, “that keeps the 
eyes of spectators on the stage. Furthermore, what else is all this life 
of mortal men, but a kind of play, in which men parade disguised in 
one another’s masks and act their several parts, till the master of the 
chorus lead them off the stage? And yet he often bids the same man 
appear in different costume, now playing a king in his purple, and now 
a mean slave in rags. "Tis all a land of shadows, — and yet this com- 
edy cannot otherwise be played.” 

A remarkable book appeared not long ago, called “‘Scepticism and 
Animal Faith,” written by a very highly trained animal, George Santa- 
yana. The contradictories in the title of this work are parts of a larger 
conception, which few, if any, besides Mr. Santayana, I imagine, can 
quite grasp. It would at least appear that unless we become as little 
animals, we shall not enter into the kingdom of scepticism. Mr. 
Santayana would perhaps not relish being understood. His philos- 
ophy is uncatchable. It contains enough Platonism to elude the grasp 
of a phenomenalist and enough phenomenalism to elude the grasp of a 
Platonist. The creator of this evanescent world calls himself a trans- 
cendentalist in romantic soliloquy, and he likewise claims the title of 
the only living materialist. We think we have caught him with the net 
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of solipsism till we find that he expressly rejects that form of catch; 
for his philosophy, he declares, is simple, even commonplace; he is 
merely spreading a feast of “what everybody knows.” We should like 
to shake the hand of this friend of the people, but we never find him at 
home. He is hard to locate. . He is spiritually a Goethe, wandering 
romantically from town to town. In his palace inaccessible he sleeps 
every night in a different chamber, like Louis XI, lest he be appre- 
hended. Mr. Santayana has a good time in his Protean universe. His 
book is the most exquisite utterance of the Comic Spirit since Mere- 
dith, and the cleverest display of the sophist’s art since Lucian. Com- 
edy and Philosophy are met together once more, in a form too subtle 
for Lucian to comprehend. There are fewer pictures than in Lucian of 
the particular illusions of mankind; there is the same analysis of their 
nature: 

“It is this sorry self of mine,” says Mr. Santayana, “sitting here in 
the dark, one in this serried pack of open-mouthed fools, hungry for 
illusion, that is responsible for the spectacle; for if a foolish instinct 
had not brought me to the playhouse, and if avid eyes and an idealis- 
ing understanding had not watched the performance, no part of it 
would have abused me; and if no one came to the theatre, the actors 
would soon flit away like ghosts, the poets would starve, the scenery 
would topple over and become rubble, and the very walls would disap- 
pear. Every part of experience, as it comes, is illusion; and the source 
of this illusion is my animal nature, blindly labouring in a blind 


‘ 


world.” ; 

These are the reflections of the man of Argos, after his dose of 
hellebore. It is not the same stage to which we are invited by Shake- 
speare’s clowns and Dame Folly in Erasmus. For somehow, to Shake- 
speare and Erasmus, whatever the disguises of life, its hidden springs 
are real. When illusion is hard pressed, it is not caught. Taken too 
seriously, its essence is transformed, and melts into air, into thin air. 
It passes into its opposite, disillusion. Lucian’s Charon, like the un- 
pleasant “He” in Andreiev, laughs at many things at which nobody 
else would laugh. When all is laughter, all is mockery: 

llavra yeAws Kai ravtTa Kovis Kai TavTa TO pydeV* 
TUVTa yap eg dAOywv €oTl, TO, yryvopeva. 


This is Lucian’s laughter, — and Mr. Santayana’s? Let me be cau- 
tious; it is one of his laughing moments. Yet shimmering through the 
hollow shell of his universe, I see the light of comedy and a certain 
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sturdy loyalty to scepticism, as though it were a cause or a creed or an 
ideal: . 4 
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And thus we are at our goal. At the last moment, I capitulate to the 
challengers of illusion. It is not falseness but the ideal that gives illu- 
sion its vitality, — the hovering of the universal issues above the mere 
event, the “bright shootes of everlastingnesse” shining through. 
Ritorna a tua scienza. For us, that means, as in many of the ways of 
thought, a return to Plato. The highest reach of Plato’s thinking 
needs the myth for its expression. His arguments are not of the 
cathedra, but of the universal theatre of man, with the delight and the 
illusion of comedy, a comedy never approached, never attempted 
again. But in Plato, the quest, though never finished, never flags. 
With him illusion veils reality. He does not, like a Lucian, ancient or 
modern, employ dialectic to veil illusion. After all, though often a 
poet in matter and in thought, he would not be turned away from the 
gates of his own republic. We may build, then, our castle in Spain as a 
monumentum aere perennius, see pleasant realities upon an empty 
stage, and finding a man who can show us the one in the many, follow 
his footsteps as though he were a god. 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 
By NATHANIEL HORTON BATCHELDER, ’01 


HIS is not a philosophical treatise, but a story of actual experi- 

ence. If discussions of principles intrude themselves here and 
there, it is because they insist upon doing so. If it is a head master 
who tells the story and not a boy, it is because the writer is the only 
one who has had intimate and continuous association with the events 
recorded. A composite story by boys would lack continuity and per- 
spective. While I shall try to preserve a certain judicial attitude, I 
confess to being no impartial witness. I am recording my experience 
with what seems to me an indispensable feature of good school ad- 
ministration, because I think the record too important to be lost. 

It was a group of varied experience that formed the faculty of a new 
endowed school in the fall of 1914. The head had been private tutor 
and master in two schools for nine years before being called to build a 
plant and organize a new project. One man, after a few years of 
teaching, had spent eleven years in a highly successful business career 
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and two more in a graduate school of education. Another had never 
taught, though he came of teaching stock, but had been an engineer 
for ten years. There were one brilliant young graduate student of 
education, two teachers of a year or two of experience each, and one 
boy fresh from college. There were differences of opinion on many 
points, but an almost unanimous conviction that men knew more 
about running a school than boys, and that all decisions should be 
made at the top and handed down as oracles. 

We had at that time only some twenty-five boarding and a dozen 
day pupils, corresponding in age with those in the first two years of a 
high-school course. The boarders were distributed between two dor- 
mitories, in each of which lived one married and two unmarried 
masters. The three men in each building had considerable local 
authority. It was not long after school opened, however, that I was 
appealed to in a matter of house discipline. It seemed to the masters 
that several of the older boys were bad-spirited and were stirring up 
trouble. The crux of the matter was that in one dormitory there was 
a common room for games and good fellowship, while in the other the 
corresponding room had been taken for school purposes. The boys 
were asking that accommodations be equalized. The masters, un- 
mindful of Burke’s dictum that a request for a privilege is an acknowl- 
edgment of authority, thought they faced an incipient revolt that 
should be crushed; boys should be grateful for what they have and 
never ask for more. It was obvious that the two dormitories were not 
equally favored, but it was also obvious that there was a room in the 
disaffected house that could be used for social purposes. I suggested 
that this room be given the boys on condition that they elect a com- 
mittee to make regulations for its use and take complete care of it. My 
advice was followed; the arch-rebels were elected to the committee, 
and became the strongest influences in school for stability and good 
spirit. 

The men of the other dormitory looked askance; the experiment 
was doomed to failure. As the committee grew in power and took 
added responsibility, it was admitted that all went well; Taylor Hall 
was fortunate to have boys of such leadership, but Mason had none. 
Meantime the boys of Mason began to think otherwise, and to feel 
that they had a cause for grievance. By the spring term the masters 
were ready for the election of a committee. 

So we began our second year with a committee of three in each 
dormitory and a similar committee of day pupils, with duties loosely 
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defined and varying in each group. It was an awkward arrangement, 
and a cause of friction, to have two autonomous dormitories within 
two hundred feet of each other, and the boys were swift to perceive 
that a school council was in many ways a better instrument of govern- 
ment than several semi-independent committees. They wanted a 
formal constitution, and it seemed right that they should enjoy this 
distinctively American privilege of settling matters for all time by a 
sacred document. I suggested only that they first study the experience 
of others, and a committee went to visit another Connecticut school 
where a large measure of student participation in government had for 
some time been eminently successful, was hospitably entertained, and 
returned enthusiastic. 

One of the first questions put to me was, “How many representa- 
tives do you want on the council?”’ I answered that student govern- 
ment should be of, for, and by the students; that the head master 
should always have the privilege, as he often had the duty, of making 
his influence felt, but he should do so in propria persona and not 
throdégh any indirect channel; that the head had an obvious right of 
veto on any action of faculty or council, but that power need not be 
defined by a student document, and, by a wise executive, would be 
sparingly used. It was stated that the general purpose of the council 
was “in every way in its power to promote the discipline of the school 
and maintain its spirit’’; elections were still to be three from each 
dormitory and three from the day pupils, but regulations were hence- 
forth to be general and not local. Specifically, the council had juris- 
diction over all matters of petty discipline, was to bring to the atten- 
tion of the faculty any matters affecting the welfare of the student 
body or any student, and confer with the faculty whenever desired. 
It was to assign and inspect all student labor agreed upon by the coun- 
cil and head master — no light task, as, from the beginning, our boys 
have taken entire care of their own rooms, dormitory corridors, and so- 
cial rooms, waited on table in the dining-room as members of the fam- 
ily and not as professional waiters (a vital distinction), and performed 
various seasonal tasks on the farm and grounds. The council has 
always attended to matters of good order in the dormitories and 
especially to the “lights out” rule. Masters live in the dormitories 
more as big brothers than disciplinary officers, and their influence is 
increased by freedom from irritating insistence upon trivial matters. 

In its first year the council was put to a severe test. One of its own 
members broke the word of honor required of all students not to 
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smoke. Smoking might easily go on indefinitely without masters 
finding it out, but the council knew. After serious thought, all the 
members but the one guilty came to me and asked that he be dis- 
missed, at the same time requesting amnesty for younger boys under 
his influence. The faculty voted without discussion “‘to concur in the 
recommendation of the council,” as it has usually done in cases of 
serious discipline; the culprit threatened to thrash the youngest 
member of the council, and was dared to come on, but no fight 
took place. The boy dismissed was one of the oldest fellows, one of our 
best athletes, and a martinet in managing his dormitory corridor. 
It took real courage to discipline him, but there was no flinching. 

The question of smoking is one of the most perplexing in school 
life. General opinion in our moderate-sized intimate schools is that it 
must be entirely prohibited. There is a story of an English school- 
master who said, on hearing that we dismissed boys for smoking, 
“Yes, and what do you do when they do something wrong?” Ex- 
perience proves that the best elements among the boys can be en- 
listed on the side of no smoking, especially if the matter be made 
one of honor. Within the last year, five boys, one a councilor, four 
seniors, and several of them conspicuous athletes, were sent away 
after sleuthing by the council that penetrated even careful plans to 
escape detection. Yet violation of the rule is rare. 

In the second year of the council another test was applied. Several 
wits in one of the dormitories thought it amusing to elect a fellow 
whose peculiarities of speech and appearance had made him some- 
thing of a butt. It was not difficult in a small dormitory to carry out 
their plan. This is just what the usual power of faculty or head 
master to limit nominations or veto elections is designed to prevent. 
It was a God-given wisdom that omitted any such provision from our 
constitution. This newly elected member was fundamentally sound; 
he needed only opportunity for his good qualities to shine through the 
superficial exterior of a lanky body, glasses, and a curious intonation. 
He wes firm in his administration, his fellow members supported him 
unfailingly, discipline did not suffer, and an individual profited im- 
measurably. 

Nevertheless, this experience opened some eyes to a danger. Within 
a limited circle personal feelings might become too strong; a boy 
might be elected merely because he was a good fellow, or he might be 
defeated because a too firm administration made him a few enemies. 
Such influences would be less potent in a general vote of the school. 
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Moreover, since only tliree boys could be elected from one dormitory, 
an individual’s chance of election might easily depend upon the ac- 
cident of his room assignment when he entered the school. It could 
very well happen that one dormitory would contain several candi- 
dates stronger than the third man in some other. A constitutional 
amendment was shortly enacted, making the number of councilors 
proportionate to the enrolment of the school, with election by popular 
vote, and rooming assignments of councilors to be made by the presi- 
dent of the council and the head master. About this time, also, the 
seniors began to feel that they had not enough power. One third of 
the council, to be sure, must be from the senior class, but then one 
third must be from the other classes, and ‘the remaining third might 
be distributed as the electorate wished. The grave and reverend 
seniors might be, and sometimes were, in a minority in the council. 
As a slight concession, the senior class_ygas granted the privilege of 
making the nominations for the elections, with a reserved right of 
nomination by petition of a large number of the rest of the school. 

This matter of senior dignity has its amusing sides. A boy from a 
school which has sixth-form government, with all members of that 
form habitually addressed as “‘sir” by their juniors, and possessed of 
a brief authority of which they will be promptly divested as freshmen 
in college, once said to me, “There is this advantage in our system; 
it gains a certain respect for every member of the sixth form, no 
matter how weak he is.”” My answer was, “Why should he have re- 
spect merely because he has reached the mature age of eighteen?” 
My seniors came to me some years ago, complained that they did not 
receive sufficient respect from lower classmen, and invited me to con- 
fer privileges on them that would make them respected. I replied: 
“T confer upon you the right to wear cutaway coats and silk hats, but 
I fear the result will be a shower of eggs. If you are not respected, it 
is very likely because you are not worthy of respect. I can’t confer 
respect upon you; it grows from the inside out, and there is no other 
way.” 

Before the council system was three years old, a group of intellectual 
liberals perceived the general truth that men elected to office and 
entrusted with responsibilities tend to become conservative, and to 
form a caste. They felt that, with the best intentions in the world, 
councilors lost touch with the common herd. So they sat up nights 
to devise a system that should correct the defect. They planned 
periodic meetings of dormitory and day-pupil groups, with no mem- 
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bers of the council present; any matter pertaining to school life could 
be discussed, and representatives, not permanent officers but tempo- 
rary appointees, should be selected to state to the council the opinion 
of the meeting. The project had no opponents; one of its proposers 
was himself a councilor and several others signed a petition that the 
scheme be tried. But here cropped out another evidence of the charac- 
teristic American belief in the efficacy of formal enactments, and the 
virtue of making permanent and unchangeable any suggestion of the 
moment. Our young reformers desired their idea embodied in a con- 
stitutional amendment. Nothing had been done in camera; there had 
been some discussion, and a rough draft of the plan had been published 
on the bulletin board, but: legal notice of a proposed constitutional 
amendment had not been given. Suddenly one day at noon assembly, 
where all boys and masters meet for general announcements before 
lunch, ‘it was moved and seconded that the constitution be amended. 
I asked if the meeting had been especially called as required by the 
constitution. It was admitted that it had not. I asked if the amend- 
ment had been formally posted for three days as also required by law. 
Alas, no. “Then,” said I, “no action taken to-day will be legal and, 
as lunch is to be served in five minutes, I’m going to the dining-hall.” 
Great was the wrath of the reformers. I, not the constitution, had 
prevented their putting through a needed change. Discussion waxed 
warm, a school meeting was legally warned for three days later, the 
bulletin board was covered with notices, and printed literature and 
slogans were distributed. The school meeting was held’ (without 
masters), the matter debated, and the amendment defeated. The 
leading liberal said to me later that he thought they had done much 
good by promoting discussion. I agreed that discussion is always 
good, but added that they had defeated their object by their insistence 
on a particular method. As a matter of fact, the right of assembly to 
discuss matters of common interest was already safeguarded by the 
constitution, as also the right of referendum on council action, which 
has never been used. Since this episode, the council has made a prac- 
tice of calling schoo] meetings at least once a term and inviting public 
discussion of any matters of school procedure. Occasional misunder- 
standings are cleared up, and chronic grumblers can always be told 
that if they do not speak out in meeting they have no right to do so 
elsewhere. 

It was about this time that there was a proposed amendment dis- 
franchising freshmen. Members of the council are elected semi- 
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annually, in June for the first half-year, and in January for the second. 
For the first few months of their school life boys are under student 
leaders whom they have had no voice in choosing. But by the middle 
of the year their votes have the same weight as those of seniors after 
three years and a half. The first proposal was to disfranchise new 
boys altogether for at least a year, but as the discussion proceeded, 
several modifications were suggested, such as counting freshman 
votes together and giving them half weight in the final tabulation. 
There was much healthy and illuminating debate, but the general 
opinion was that a youngster could recognize essential worth as well 
as older fellows, and that there was no machinery for properly weight- 
ing votes in school any more than in the larger political life outside. 
Democracy, for better or worse, is founded on the principle of one 
man, one vote, whether the man be a college president or an ignorant 
laborer. 

One of the epoch-making experiéncgs came during the last months 

of the war. In June there was nine, i an outstanding candidate 
for president. He had seen many terms of service on the council, was 
a whole-heartedly loyal boy, a splendid athlete, a member of the glee 
club and choir. To the faculty there was really no other candidate 
and, if I had reserved to myself the right of appointing the head of the 
school, I should certainly have chosen him. But this chap was 
aggressive and uncompromising; far from currying favor, he was 
prone to defy opposition. He had made some enemies through lack of 
tact, and a cabal developed against him. It was argued that he would 
-at out of my hand, and that student government under him would be 
head master government thinly veiled. In the meeting of the council, 
which elects its own officers, he was defeated by one vote in favor of a 
very fine quiet fellow, an excellent student, but only a junior, and a 
new one at that. The defeated candidate was bitterly disappointed, 
and wanted to leave school. I tried to show him that not even his many 
good qualities could win recognition because of certain minor faults of 
manner; that no man can run away in the face of defeat and dis- 
appointment, but that he must take his lessons to heart and improve 
his weakest points. 

That fall term will never be forgotten. We were in the dark days 
of the war, short-handed in the faculty, and with many outside calls 
upon those of us who were left. To make matters worse, the scourge 
of influenza struck us in the first days of the term, and the president 
of the council was the second taken ill. Pneumonia developed, he was 
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never able to perform the duties of his office, and left school shortly, 
only to succumb to tuberculosis a few years later. Between the gen- 
eral disorganization due to the war and the sickness of most of the 
councilors and faculty, morale was at its lowest ebb, and discipline 
extremely lax. By mid-year the school was ready for a vigorous ad- 
ministration, and the boy rejected for president in June was easily 
elected. His first move was to tell the council that the school had been 
inexcusably lax, that councilors had overlooked many obvious in- 
fractions of rules, that he did not mean to be president of a dummy 
council, and that they must take an oath of office, swearing to perform 
their duties faithfully. That oath was taken, the pledge being given 
privately to the president. It is now administered in a public ceremony 
before the school. Next, a school meeting was called with no master 
present, and the president commented on the general laxity, particu- 
larly with regard to smoking. He said he was not anxious to punish 
any individual, but he was determined to end the abuse. He then 
called on every boy who had smoked at all to rise, come forward, 
shake hands, and promise, not only to refrain from smoking, but to aid 
the council in stamping out smoking. A surprising number confessed 
and promised amendment. Several boys have told me that there was 
absolutely no more trouble for the rest of the year. Both of these 
important moves, and many more, were taken without the slightest 
consultation with me. I think no president ever came less for advice 
and help, and when at Commencement the president received the 
school’s highest award for industry, loyalty, and manliness, he was 
given an ovation. The wisdom of leaving elections entirely to boys 
was clearly demonstrated. Had I appointed this fellow, I should have 
been accused of favoritism, he would have had a divided school to 
rule, reform would have been difficult or impossible, and, worst of all, 
he would have missed a painful but salutary lesson. 

The heritage of troubled days was a year of complete serenity. 
Nothing of note occurred to disturb our calm. Then came the last 
considerable change in our institutions. To understand it, there must 
be a brief review of the history of petty punishments. From the start 
it had been a principle that we had no system of demerits, no barter- 
ing of an infraction of rules against a known penalty. Every case 
was to be judged on its merits. While the school was very small, 
practice accorded with principle. But when the numbers exceeded a 
hundred, there was often a long list of culprits called before the semi- 
weekly meetings of the council. It was beyond the wisdom of youth- 
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ful Solomons to hear all fully, decide justly, and devise punishments 
to fit all crimes. We had inevitably fallen into what we meant to avoid. 
The commonest penalty was a number of hours of labor. The offender 
was obliged to secure work from the farm superintendent, school 
engineer, or business manager, and return a signed slip attesting the 
completion of his assignment. There was inconvenience in the lack of 
balance of supply and demand for jobs, and the assignment of labor 
as punishment was felt to interfere with the doctrine of the dignity of 
labor that we were always preaching. “‘Bounds”’ fitted only certain 
offenses, and “paddling,” resorted to in the case of hardened sinners, 
met with considerable disapproval. I think no one was satisfied with 
the situation, but it remained for one of the younger, but wisest and 
most devoted spirits of the faculty to suggest a way out. 

He thought a system of increasing or restricting privileges, accord- 
ing to a boy’s general standing, could be devised. He broached the 
matter to several others and three of them came to me. The plan 
immediately commended itself, but it was decided to refer it to the 
council before going further. It happened that the annual council 
dinner came the very next night, and the new plan formed the basis 
of a most interesting discussion. Then a school meeting was called 
and the general principle was presented. It was an entrancing idea, 
this getting rid of all hours of labor, “paddling,” and so on, and 
equally entrancing to think of extra week-ends and excuse from study 
hall. The school voted enthusiastically to appoint a joint committee 
of masters and councilors to work out details. The committee re- 
ported, accepted some amendments, and the final report was approved 
for trial by vote of the whole school. I have noted the procedure at 
length because it was unique in my experience that a popular vote of 
the student body should institute an entirely new disciplinary régime. 

With the fewest details possible this was the plan. At the time of 
each school report a committee of the masters and councilors in each 
dormitory should meet to consider the records of its boys. For this 
purpose day pupils were assigned to dormitory groups. The data were 
of several kinds: first, effort marks as distinguished from attainment 
grades, to be returned by masters, indicating classroom conduct, 
interest in work,and faithfulness in its performance; second, dormitory 
marks returned by councilors, covering dormitory order and the per- 
formance of student labor; third, attendance record of absences and 
tardiness, some appointments being covered by masters and some by 
councilors; fourth, specific reports of any sort handed in by any stu- 
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dent or faculty officer; and fifth, intangibles, such as school spirit and 
general attitude. On the basis of discussion of these points boys were 
to be recommended for one of four groups, A, B, C, or D, the final 
classification being made by the council alone. Reclassification could 
not occur, except in special instances, until the end of the next three 
weeks’ marking period. Group A would include only responsibles 
who could be trusted to do their work without reporting to com- 
pulsory study. To this group were given more week-ends than ever 
before, complete freedom to go to the village on any afternoon, and 
some other cherished privileges. Group B had:slightly more freedom 
than the normal under the old régime. Group C meant that a boy 
could not represent the school in any public contest or exhibition, 
hold any elective office, or attend a school dance. He must report to 
all study hours. Group D was shorn of all privileges and amounted to 
probation. To continue in D was to invite dismissal. There were some 
distinctions between upper and lower classmen, especially a few senior 
privileges, but all these were subordinate to the general principles that 
punishment should always be impersonal and judicial; that occasional 
slips may well be overlooked, but that repeated offenses should carry 
penalties of a lasting nature, aad not be worked off by an hour of 
labor, “lines,” or “walking rounds.” It is ridiculous for a boy who is 
tardy once in three weeks to be punished at all, and equally ridiculous 
for a boy who is frequently tardy to work off his punishment in 
an hour taken from a half-holiday, and immediately enjoy all the 
privileges of his most prompt mates. 

The instant response to the idea was most gratifying. Boys who 
had been habitually careless began to show greatly improved effort. 
Conferences developed between boys in low classification and masters 
or councilors at which failings were talked over and reasons for 
dissatisfaction made clear, as they had never been by the assignment 
of penalties. Slow but faithful students, who had previously found 
themselves in study because of low attainment marks, found them- 
selves free because of good efforts, and some clever but inattentive 
boys found themselves in study in spite of good results. The justice 
of basing the study hall list less on natural endowments and more on 
the use to which they were put was patent. Decidedly better applica- 
tion to school duties resulted. 

One of the early cases of importance was that of the first baseman 
of the nine, who was taken off the team three days before an important 
contest. He had never broken school rules and was seldom tardy, but 
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he had little interest in studies and sat placidly inattentive a good part 
of the time. His effort marks were low, though his attainment was not 
such as to endanger his standing. The council unhesitatingly put him 
in C. At the end of a week of frantic effort he appealed for a special 
classification, which the president of the council refused, as tending 
to defeat the whole purpose of the system. Several times good athletes 
have been kept off teams without protest from the student body,.and 
several times boys who have invited girls to school dances have been 
obliged to send telegrams of withdrawal. Discipline has been more 
severe, but more just, and it is only against injustice that boys pro- 
test. The phrase “a brute, but a just brute,” used of a great head 
master, was a term of almost affectionate admiration. 

For one brief period the “classification system’ seemed doomed to 
failure. In the fall term several popular, facile, but heedless boys, 
who seldom rose above C and often fell to D, began to protest. “‘The 
plan had been accepted merely on trial, it had never been formally 
adopted, and therefore had no binding force.” They threatened to 
ignore it. The president of the council ruled that, while no definite 
period of trial had been voted, a year was a fair time. He announced 
that at the end of the year, less than a month off, he would submit the 
whole matter to public debate and final vote at a school meeting. 
The interval was one of noisy agitation. The faculty, though wholly 
in favor of the system, maintained as discreet a silence as possible. 
One of the older men said to me, “I’ve learned a lot since I came here; 
I should have been disturbed by all this row before, but it occurs to 
me now that it’s a good idea to let off steam, and, if the little fools 
want to throw away the best system in the world, the faculty can 
manage to muddle along in some other way.” Before debate closed at 
the school meeting, one canny youth suggested sending for me to state 
what would happen if “classification”’ were defeated. I said that we 
should have to go back to the status quo ante, that no one had been 
satisfied with that, and that I hoped some one would ultimately have 
the wisdom to suggest another new plan. It was clear enoftigh that 
the majority of the school was in groups A and B, more highly priv- 
ileged than ever before, and that those in C and D were there through 
their own fault. In the final vote only five were against the system. 
A noisy minority had created an illusion of real strength. 

The next step was to incorporate “classification” in the con- 
stitution, with amendments to harmonize various phrases of the docu- 
ment with the new idea. Fortunately the president in office was gifted 
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in such work, and a revised constitution, with “classification” as the 
keystone, was safely passed before the end of the year. There the 
matter stands, 

I think one who reads between the lines has seen that I believe in 
boys. I do not think them wiser than men; I should hesitate to 
entrust to them the making of the curriculum, though I am perfectly 
willing to discuss with them the reasons for any regulation that affects 
them. I do not overlook or minimize the virtue of obedience. If I give 
an order, I expect it to be obeyed immediately and cheerfully, the 
more so because I give as few orders as possible, and am willing to be 
questioned, whenever time serves, about the basis of any decision. I 
do not in the least mind boys thinking I sometimes make mistakes, but 
it is a great satisfaction to be at a school where the boys have the 
privilege of making a large share of the mistakes for themselves. For 
I confess that they are far from infallible. They tend, just as men do, 
to elect some candidates of showy rather than substantial qualities to 
office, but, starting young, perhaps they will learn the futility of the. 
procedure. They are, on the whole, more severe in their judgments 
than men, and they are the most conservative class in the community. 

One point more. The faculty has not abdicated. Every organiza- 
tion in school that succeeds does so because of the devoted coédpera- 
tion of some master or masters, but we have allowed some organiza- 
tions to paddle their canoes into the rapids because their headstrong 
student leaders wished to paddle alone. If they upset, they could 
scramble ashore, and a wetting wouldn’t hurt them. In no organiza- 
tion in school has the faculty a controlling vote, though it has often a 
controlling influence. One parent says I am the most complete au- 
tocrat she knows. Nevertheless, I believe in “codperative school 
government,” a phrase I had not the wit to invent, but am glad to 
adopt as the best and fairest description of the system I have tried to 
explain. 
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THE URSULITES 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


“It proveth not true love in a man, to speak fair.’ Latimer. 


~ ORD BRYCE, in his introduction to Lincoln’s “Speeches and 
Letters,” conveys a subtle admonition to those who are inclined 
to comment lightly on things seen. Speaking of the humor of the 
great President he says: “‘Seldom has so acute a power of observation 
been found united to so abundant a power of sympathy.” Perhaps the 
satirical observer is so intent upon the whimsical patterns fretting the 
surface of the stream of life that he fails to make charitable allowance 
for the hidden undercurrents, a knowledge of which would give a very 
different trend to his fancy. As for laughter, it may, often enough, 
“be nothing else but sudden glory arising from a sudden conception 
of some eminency in ourselves, by comparison with the infirmity of 
others,” as Hobbes declares; nevertheless it is not always either 
triumphant or ill-natured. Indeed, like Magic, it may be said to con- 
sist of two kinds: a black laughter, cruel and contemptuous; and a 
white laughter, kindly and tolerant. Let us, after the manner of the 
ancients, implore the Muse who presides over the gentler branch to 
guide our pen. 


Wherever you may take your walk abroad you will see them, these 
little women; Regent Street, Rue de la Paix, Unter den Linden, 
Boulevard des Anglais, the Rialto, the Lungarno, the Corso, the Via 
Caracciolo — even in Lapland or Timbuctoo, no doubt, if those outer 
regions boast-a promenade. They are sociable souls, for you rarely see 
one of them alone. They trot briskly along in twos and threes, or in 
larger agglomerations called “groups,” each of which is commanded 
or directed by a worried but genial gentleman, commonly referred to 
as the Professor or the Doctor. And in this respect they unconsciously 
— or instinctively — adhere to a very ancient precedent. It will be 
remembered that their famous prototypes, Saint Ursula and her 
eleven thousand companions, when they made their devious way 
through Europe, were accompanied by no less a personage than the 
Pope himself with half a college of cardinals and I know not what 
other devout and devoted gentlemen, who certainly looked after their 
spiritual welfare even if, in the end, they were unable to secure their 
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personal safety; they perished with their protégées, however, and 
Chivalry itself can do no more. 

It is hard to say why these modern Ursulites are universally recog- 
nized as Americans. True, they are not quite as other women are; but 
then, as Oscar Wilde would have said, neither are other women. In 
one respect they are extraordinarily alike; although they appear to be 
blessed with the usual variety of feature, they are without distinction, 
and whether they be young or old, until acquaintance has ripened into 
familiarity it is difficult to tell one of them from another. We recognize 
a Frenchwoman, or an Italian, or a German, of whatever class, by cer- 
tain racial characteristics which, however, never obscure individuality ; 
the feminine ego prevails over the national type. The Ursulites might 
have been minted. Walter Pater, who plumbed the sea-green depths 
beneath the sphinx-like mask of Mona Lisa, would have found these 
faces inscrutable. We know that the unkindly physical conditions of 
early New England wrought havoc with womanly grace; is it possible 
the rigorous social climate and stubborn intellectual soil of the ex- 
panded Country are having an equally injurious effect upon the 
daughters of to-day? The visages of the young wear an expression of 
restless discontent which ages into settled defiance; self-satisfied hard- 
ness rather than indulgent strength, —- neither benign nor venerable. 
Certainly we must make allowance for the moil and strain of travel, 
for nerves unstrung by unfamiliar surroundings, strange conventions, 
and the Babel of unknown tongues; for all that, something elemental, 
temperamental, informing, essential is wanting in these faces — can 
it be the intelletto d'amore to which Dante once appealed so confi- 
dently? 

Even when you find them in places of universal pilgrimage you 
cannot help wondering why these little people came; they seem so 
incongruous; in garb and gait, in speech and manner, so pathetically 
outlandish. Not because they are naturally or intentionally rude or 
churlish — among their own they are kindly and trustful — but out of 
their native element, they are apt to be ungracious and challenging. 
The subtle Italian language makes a distinction between Instruction 
or book learning, and Education or training for social life; the pro- 
foundest scholar may be badly educated. In these old walled towns of 
Europe, where every square inch was utilized, the people lived in such 
close community that some mutual accommodation was necessary 
unless elbows were to be rubbed to the bone. Thus was developed all 
that is implied in the Latin derivatives “civility” and “‘urbanity ” — 
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the comportment of one accustomed to great cities. It is to be feared 
our Ursulites are still rustic. 

Although they come from a country made up of a hundred races, 
they have remarkably little knowledge of foreigners. A few years ago, 
an English friend of mine, on one of the Lac Léman steamers, sat next 
a little family party of father, mother, and daughter. The girl, who 
had mistaken the Dent du Midi for Mont Blanc, was declaiming the 
raptures of the guidebook with faithful appreciation. Their neighbor 
had gathered from their conversation that they were bound for Terri- 
tet, and when he saw them preparing to disembark at Clarens he 
thought it only right to warn them. They were profusely grateful, and 
the father, glad to meet some one who could understand him, abruptly 
entered upon a singularly belated account of the American Civil War, 
apropos of nothing that had been seen, or said, or done. When they 
reached their destination, the mother’s turn came. “Do you belong to 
the United States?” My friend shook his head regretfully. “You 
speak English very well,” said she, with a little touch of patronage — 
and so they parted. 

As the Ursulites always go armed with Baedekers, it might reason- 
ably be supposed that they take an interest in the sights and monu- 
ments through which they make their indefatigable pilgrimage; how- 
beit, whenever you catch a scrap of their conversation as they pass 
by (and their voices are rather penetrating in quality) you are discon- 
certed to find that “their talk is of bullocks,” or, more specifically, of 
friends encountered and acquaintances made, of letters from home, of 
the common, trivial incidents of travel, and most frequently of bar- 
gains. For years I wondered what these bargains could be and what 
became of them. Clearly they were not articles of personal adornment, 
for, with the exception of an occasional string of beads, these ladies 
seemed to scorn embellishment. At last enlightenment came. I was 
looking in the window of one of those omnibus shops so common in 
Switzerland, where a large pile of rudely carved salad spoons and 
forks was prominently displayed. A hasty inspection showed how they 
came to be a drug in the market and why they bore the conspicuous 
placard, “Only one franc the set.”” Suddenly I heard an unmistakable 
voice at my elbow: “Oh, say, there’s just the thing for father”; and 
forthwith my mind was relieved of a worrying perplexity. 

Glancing back, I find I have unwittingly exaggerated in saying that 
these daughters of Freedom are scornful of embellishment. Undenia- 
bly they avoid display; their footgear is more sensible than artistic; 
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and their unwavering loyalty to the little dressmaker at home is touch- 
ing in the extreme. No “studious pomp of Eastern luxury” could ever 
tempt them to discard her confections — with one startling exception. 
Either through the eruption of a very subconscious coquetry, or in 
generous concession to foreign tastes and prejudices, or for some more 
recondite reason, they have no sooner landed on alien soil than they 
buy a new hat. It must be of the prevailing fashion, because it is the 
twin sister of any one of the hundreds shown in the windows; neverthe- 
less (even to the masculine eye) as a hat, there is always something 
wrong about it that goes beyond a manifest inappropriateness. In- 
stead of being worn modishly, it seems to be borne heraldically. There 
is more than vain self-complacency — there is national pride in its 
triumphant rakishness. It was never chosen as an ornament; it is a 
symbol, a blazon, or like the Navarrine helmet, a rallying mark for the 
host. 

Such are the rank and file, and as there were degrees among the 
companions of Ursula, so among these modern pilgrimers there is an 
unofficial hierarchy — unacknowledged captains and corps command- 
ers as it were — whom we must now consider. In “The Loves of the 
Angels,’ Tom Moore describes a damsel whose “soul so intensely 
yearned to know” everything, that, when an angel offered to supply 
her with unlimited knowledge, the lady did not haggle over the condi- 
tions. ‘There are many among the Ursulites of rank, equally endowed 
with intellectual ambition and voracious curiosity, who are not so 
kindly treated by Fortune. Whether because they fail to encounter a 
communicative angel, or because they are temperamentally unequal to 
the hazard of such an encounter, most of them fall short of Moore’s 
heroine in achievement and are forced, eventually, to join the gleaners 
who follow after the real harvesters of life. They take it philosophi- 
cally; I overheard one of them say to another, with the unemotional 
finality that is so baffling: “Oh, I’m very good company for myself; 
I’ve got such a marvellous outlook.” In many respects they are the 
bond-slaves of precedent and convention. When they start upon 
their pilgrimage, they select their literature on the advice of some 
friend who has already traversed the ground, and no amount of subse- 
quent persuasion will induce them to add to it or subtract from it. 
Even their itineraries are indeviably determined by ‘Lake regions,” 
‘Hill towns,” and “‘ChAteaux districts,” no matter how little these 
routes may have to offer to their normal, spontaneous preferences. 
Should they have time to linger at wayside shrines (as here in Flor- 
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ence, for instance) they crowd the galleries, they flock to the Dante 
readings and art lectures, they patronize all the concerts, good or bad. 
Often, their raiment partakes of their enthusiasms and is individual- 
ized by eccentric “color schemes,” bizarre “periods,” and the like. 
Their habitual expression is one of mingled interrogation and rapture. 
Everything they see sets them aquiver with esthetical titillation and 
everything they hear is ‘wonderful,’ but, alas and alack, they are gener- 
ally “weeping over the wrong grave.” One of the sisterhood told me 
she was greatly disappointed in Rome — it was so small. Topographi- 
cally, modern Rome seems interminable, and I could not imagine how 
she had received such an impression; tactful questioning, however, led 
her to confess that she thought the Forum and its environs represented 
the total area of the ancient Metropolis of the world. Of course, spo- 
radic specimens of this type are to be found in all countries, but in 
America they appear to flourish alarmingly — like the rabbits in 
Australia — to the detriment of general cultivation. Their most 
pernicious quality is a negative one — they are impervious to any 
form of humor. They have been taught to take facts seriously, which 
is a punishing handicap in the race of life. 

Above and beyond the trudging, inspirationless middle ratings are 
ranged the born leaders of this (or any other) movement. They are 
not unpleasing to look upon, and their suits and trappings are indica- 
tive of anything but woe. Indeed they rather pride themselves on 
their dress, nor is the pride altogether presumptuous; but sometimes 
— among the recently promoted, no doubt — there is an overpower- 
ing effect of epaulets and gold lace. A really well-dressed woman 
makes her dress subservient to her natural charms; she knows that 
the frame must not dwarf the picture, that the purpose of the setting 
is to display the jewel. Others, better acquainted with the decrees 
of fashion than with the canons of taste, entrust themselves and 
their purses to Madame de Mantuamaker unreservedly. They do not 
dress, they are dressed, and the result is, often, too suggestive of the 
mannequin, I advance the opinion humbly, but not without excel- 
lent authority. 

I have said these super-Ursulites are natural leaders; if “thinking 
makes it so,’ most of them must have been born to the purple, or at 
least to a Marshal’s baton. Was there ever such dash and intrepidity, 
such enterprise and assurance, such egregious self-confidence and self- 
contentment in the world before! If you have ever sojourned in a for- 
eign city, it must have been your agitating privilege to take one of 
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these dominant personalities in to dinner. She is quite new to the 
country, she knows nothing of the position, antecedents, or affiliations 
of any one present; yet, unabashed, she will launch forth upon any 
subject with the decisive aplomb of an expert and the misleading 
omniscience of a pythoness. You may be the greatest living authority 
(of course you don’t look it) on the theme she has selected, or her 
views may be offending the convictions and prejudices of every one 
about her; it is all one to her. Very rarely does she display originality; 
almost invariably she reveals her indebtedness to some book or some 
teacher whose ideas she has absorbed with the impercipient avidity of 
a sponge; as these have filled her there can be no others. Why has 
a soul so versatile, so eager, and so ardent neglected the greatest of 
the arts a woman can master: “to draw out the indolent, to set 
the diffident at ease, to tolerate the vanity of others while tacitly 
and unobtrusively exacting deference for herself’; the arts of the 
true born Frenchwoman, as Trevelyan gallantly and appreciatively 
tells us? . : 

The phenomenon loses its mystery when we study it in connection 
with the men who occasionally accompany these uncompromising 
egoists. The American boy is the worst, or the least educated on 
earth, and the circumstances of his life after he leaves school are such 
that he has no opportunity and small occasion to make up the defi- 
ciency. “Culture” devolves upon the equally ill-prepared female, and 
as her admiring mate is quite incapable of contending with her in her 
allotted field, she naturally acquires the positive tone of those who are 
never opposed or confuted. Now this reversal, this unsexing of the 
women and devirilizing of the men is peculiar to American society; 
I have found it in no other country — and I know several. Every- 
where else the intellectual supremacy of the male is recognized and is 
made the chief concern of education; while the female, long ago, ap- 
preciated the compensating sufficiency of the arts and graces, subtleties 
and refinements with which Nature has endowed her. Social inter- 
course, accordingly, turns upon the unconscious interplay of these sex 
characteristics, and is at least as pleasing while it has the advantage of 
being far more natural. The woman who bases her appeal on intellect 
has failed to comprehend the diathesis of boredom. 

The balance must be readjusted, especially now that the Nation has 
resolved to forswear good sherris-sack for thin potations. “‘There’s 
never none of these demure boys come to any proof; for thin drink 
doth so overcool their blood that they are like to fall into a kind of 
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male green sickness; and, then, when they marry they get wenches”’; 
with what fearsome consequences and calamitous possibilities, we 
have already seen. : 

But I cannot allow this Diogenic disquisition to end on a dying fall. 
It must not be supposed that my crabbed, withered heart is unac- 
quainted with the Lure of the World — the real American Girl — or 
is insensible of her charms. Keen and capable, masterful and majestic 
as the virile North in which she was cradled; soft and languorous as 
the mimosa-scented zephyrs of her native South; fair and free as the 
flowers of the Prairie oyer which she gallops so gracefully; — the girl 
we all would love and reverence, woo and wed, and for whom if neces- 
sary we would fight and die; oh, yes! she is with us abundantly and 
always — at the Cinematograph. 


THE COLLEGE OFFICE IN THE NINETIES 
By MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 


T was in the early part of July, 1889, that there came to me 

- through Mr. Frank Bolles, who was at that time the Secretary 
of the University, a request to call on President Eliot. At that inter- 
view the President offered me a position in the College Office as an as- 
sistant to Mr. Bolles. He wanted me especially to devise a method of 
keeping the students’ records, as the constantly increasing number of 
students was making the existing system more and more unsatisfac- 
tory. The President also outlined the other work in the Office, of which 
I had already learned something from Mr. Bolles. 

The position, as it had been presented to me thus far, had not ap- 
pealed to me and I thought seriously of declining it. As I explained to 
President Eliot, I felt myself entirely lacking in the equipment neces- 
sary for such a task. I was not a college graduate, and indeed had re- 
ceived but little school training of any sort. My training had been 
gained in a business office, and while I had designed systems of ac- 
counting for business purposes the requirements of a college office were 
unknown to me. To this the President replied that he thought the 
time had come when a man with a business training would be useful in 
the Office. We talked for some time — an hour or more— and finally 
I told the President that I thought it would take me about three 
months to obtain sufficient knowledge of the Office affairs to warrant 
my deciding on a system of record-keeping, but that I was willing to 
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spend the three months at the work. Also I thought that would give me 
an opportunity to try out the Office as well as give the officials an op- 
portunity to judge of my fitness for the position. 

On the first day of August, 1889, I began the three months’ trial, 
and I kept on trying until December 31, 1899. 

When I presented myself at the College Office, it was in charge of 
Mr. Grandgent, who was giving Mr. Bolles a chance for a vacation. 
Mr. Grandgent gave me my first instructions, and they were ex- 
tremely limited, as he knew very little about the duties to which I had 
been assigned. A little later Mr. Bolles came in and installed me at a 
desk inside of the railing which ran through the center of the outside 
office — the oft-maligned “U. 5.” Mr. Bolles moved his own desk toa 
corner of the Faculty Room, which adjoined the central room on one 
side; the President and the Dean of the College occupied rooms which 
opened from the opposite side. 

At that time the students’ records were kept by Miss Caroline 
Harris — “Carrie” of happy memory — who had been the record- 
keeper for a number of years. Miss Harris, and a young woman who 
spent a few hours each day writing the President’s letters, with Mr. 
Bolles, and myself, constituted the entire staff of ““The Office.” 

The title given me at first was “ Assistant Secretary,” but later the 
Overseers created the office of “Recorder of Harvard College” and I 
was appointed to that position. 

Very little information was given me regarding the duties of the po- 
sition. Even when I asked the President what I should do under some 
rather complicated conditions, involving possible friction with mem- 
bers of the Faculty, his reply was “‘Just do the best you can.” 

The Dean of the College under whom I first served was Clement 
Lawrence Smith, Professor of Latin. I also made reports to the Dean 
of the Scientific School, Professor Chaplin, and I kept the records of 
the Summer School, of which Professor Shaler was the head. 

My relations with Dean Smith were always pleasant. We worked 
together in unbroken harmony. My efforts to improve the system of 
record-keeping, and to make more business-like the conduct of Office 
affairs, met with his approval, and he was most kind in helping with 
advice when some problem perplexed me. He was quiet in manner, 
but had clear views on the matters with which he had to deal, and he 
was more progressive than some of his colleagues. Also he sought for 
the practical, rather than the merely theoretical, more frequently than 
did many of the Faculty. 
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Professor Smith resigned the office of Dean in the autumn of 1891 
and was succeeded by Le Baron Briggs, Professor of English. 

Early in 1892 I was offered the positions of Secretary of the Scien- 
tific School and Secretary of the Summer School. Dean Chaplin had left 
Harvard to take the Presidency of Washington University, St. Louis, 
and had been succeeded in the office of Dean by Dr. Shaler, Professor 
of Geology. The number of College students had increased during the 
years just prior to that until the work in the Recorder’s Office had be- 
come rather heavy for one man to handle, and Dean Chaplin had been 
obliged to attend to many things that Dean Shaler thought could be 
done quite as well by an assistant. So it was determined to divide the 
work of the Recorder’s Office, taking away from it all matters pertain- 
ing to the Scientific School and the Summer School and to place the de- 
tails of both of these departments under my charge. I was allotted a 
room in the Engineering Building, adjoining the Gymnasium, and 
there, in February, 1892, I began my new duties. Some months later 
our office was removed to room 14 on the ground floor of the northern 
end of University Hall, and an adjoining room was reserved for the 
Administrative Board of the Scientific School. In this latter room Dr. 
Shaler had a desk placed for his private use, but he spent little time 
there, his favorite workshop being a quiet room in the Geological De- 
partment of the Museum Building. 

I spent eight years under Dr. Shaler, and most delightful years they 
were, During that time we saw the Scientific School grow from a total 
of some twenty or thirty students to a strong flourishing school of over 
three hundred. 

The Summer School grew even more rapidly. This School was 
started by Louis Agassiz, but it had never secured the approval of the 
University authorities. It was strongly condemned as useless by the 
majority of the College Faculty, and only a few of the teaching staff 
could be induced to give courses to the summer students. This per- 
mitted only a small number of courses to be offered, leaving the School 
weak as an educational force as well as weak in number of students. 
The fees received were not sufficient to meet the expenses, and as the 
University refused to pay the deficit Dr. Shaler paid it out of his own 
pocket. (After Agassiz’s death Shaler took upon himself the entire bur- 
den of the School.) 

After studying the matter awhile I reached the conclusion that the 
reason so few people applied for admission to the School was because 
of ignorance that there was a Summer School at Harvard. And even 
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the few who had heard of the School did not know how to obtain in- 
formation regarding admission. It followed, in my mind, that the only 
way to increase the number of students was to advertise. So I pre- 
pared a list of newspapers and educational journals, covering the en- 
tire country from Maine and Ontario to Florida and west to the Pa- 
cific, and reckoned that an advertisement in each one of them would 
cost a total of about eight hundred dollars. 

I showed this list to Dr. Shaler and after considerable discussion he 
consented to my submitting the matter to President Eliot. The Presi- 
dent did not, at first, approve of the scheme. Harvard had never ad- 
vertised, and he thought it would be an undignified performance as 
well as a useless expense. At last, however, he gave his consent to my 
plan. 

It was early in the season and the advertisements of the Summer 
School were placed without delay. Each one carried a request to apply 
to the Secretary for additional information. 

Applications soon came to us. They came from far-away Texas and 
Utah as well as from nearer home, and they came principally from 
teachers who desired to study methods as well as subjects. 

I made it a point to write a personal letter to each applicant for in- 
formation, and I was told frequently that it was this personal letter 
that had lured the student to Harvard. The assurance that there was 
a person at the University, to whom they could apply for information 
and for advice, had been the deciding factor. 

After a time all this became laborious, for each year brought a large 
increase in the number seeking admission; and finally I was obliged to 

‘all for help. My first assistant was Jens Westengard, at that time a 
student in the Law School. 

It will be recalled that later Westengard was appointed legal adviser 
to the King of Siam. He had a fine character as well as a fine brain and 
was a delightful co-worker. He deserved all the praise and all the 
honor bestowed upon him and passed away all too soon; our country 
needs just such men. , 

Our advertising was a winning card from the start. The very first 
year the increased amount of fees was sufficient to meet all the ex- 
penses, including the cost of advertising, and to leave a credit balance. 
The second year this balance was larger and then the University chiefs 
and the Faculty began to take notice. But they did not yield readily. 

The Faculty of the College were asked to permit a course in the sum- 
mer session to count on the requirements for a degree. This developed 
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a very determined opposition. The course over which the battle was 
fought was the initial course in German, which Professor Bartlett had 
been invited to give. After some hesitation he consented, though he 
had no faith in the experiment. I heard him say, “It is absurd to think 
we can get into these people any appreciable idea of the language in six 
weeks, when it is as much as I can do to give my students any knowl- 
edge of it in a full term.”” But he talked differently after he had given 
these people a final examination. He found that they had a better 
grasp of the language than the average of his College students. He ad- 
mitted that much frankly, and added, “When I fully realized just 
what these summer students had been doing I ceased to be surprised.” 
They took one course only and devoted all of their time to that one 
subject. There was a long session with the teacher each morning, and 
during the afternoon they were kept busy preparing for the next morn- 
ing’s lesson. They were interested in the subject and took every means 
to make the best use of their opportunity. They thought of nothing 
else but this German and soon began to use it in conversation with 
each other. Little wonder if at the end of the term such a class would 
gain a higher average rating than would a class of youths who had 
sauntered leisurely through a full term at an irksome task, at which 
they had labored only because it would help them to secure the cov- 
eted degree. 

For many years the School at Harvard was the only Summer School 
at an American University. But others had been watching the experi- 
ment, and Yale and Columbia were especially impressed with its suc- 
cess. And so it came about that the time arrived when Harvard had to 
meet competition. ; 

But by this time our organization was well established. The sched- 
ule of courses had grown to a long list and the applications for admis- 
sion had increased yearly until in 1899 there were over thirteen hun- 
dred students enrolled. 

Each year the financial statement showed a handsome balance on 
the credit side, and besides the College reaped an indirect reward of 
considerable magnitude in the free advertising which the School gave 
it. For the majority of these summer students were teachers and they 
carried back to their homes not only memories of pleasant hours and 
important achievement, but also a high regard for Harvard as a seat of 
learning and an ideal place for the training of the country’s youth. As 
these teachers, especially those in the more isolated communities, were 
appealed to for advice when the selection of a college was being con- 
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sidered, it followed that Harvard was chosen; and this reeommenda- 
tion by these teachers is in no small degree responsible for the large in- 
crease in the numbers entering the College during recent years. 

All this time I had not been neglecting the Scientific School which 
upon examination proved to be suffering from the same malady that 
had dwarfed the other — sleeping sickness. With the application of a 
similar treatment the Scientific School awakened and laid aside what 
had been its chief function, that of offering a refuge for the “specials.” 
(This class was largely composed of youths who had failed to pass the 
College “‘exams”’ and had not sufficient enterprise to try again, but 
preferred to get what they could out of the College life under the 
School’s protection.) On resigning this function the School became in- 
stead a haven for students who sought scientific courses. 

I have always considered that it was a privilege to have had a part 
in the advance of these schools, though mine was only a small part, 
merely the increase in the number of students. But that took labor — 
real labor — though I was fully compensated by the satisfaction of the 
accomplishment and the gratification of knowing that my chief appre- 
ciated my efforts and was willing to say so. In a letter which I was 
shown Dr. Shaler had written, “I consider the success of the Scientific 
School and the Summer School to be largely due to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
good work on the business side.” 

Before I was transferred to my new office I had completed the prin- 
cipal task for which I was originally employed — designing a new 
method for keeping the student’s records. Under the old system when 
I wanted the complete record of a graduate, including his admission ex- 
aminations, I was obliged to search through six or seven or sometimes 
as many as eight books, if he had begun as a “Special.” This was a 
cumbersome operation, and the whole system was antiquated. I drew 
on a single card — large but not unhandy — sufficient divisions and 
columns to carry the entire record. 

The duties of my office which gave me most satisfaction — most 
real gratification — were those which brought me into direct contact 
with the students. At that time to the Recorder were assigned many 
functions which are now administered by the Assistant Dean. The stu- 
dents made reports to him for absence and for minor breach of rules, 
and they called on him for explanation of the regulation's and for help 
in all sorts of difficulties. 

It has been one of my most cherished convictions that in making 
their reports to me very few of the students told a deliberate falsehood. 
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I may be wrong, but I hope that I am right. Of course many a lad 
stretched the truth a bit to suit his purpose and made the most of unim- 
portant evidence; but as a rule they halted before they crossed the line. 

One day a young fellow came to my desk in an apparent hurry and 
presented a telegram, signed with his father’s name, directing him to 
go to New York by the next train leaving Boston. He said, as he 
handed me the paper, “My father has sent me this telegram and I 
have only just time to catch the train.” After reading the message I 
asked the lad if he knew the reason for his being called home. He 
dodged the question by saying, “I know what the telegram says, that 
my father wants me to go home right away.”’ His reply and his man- 
ner aroused my suspicion, and after a short discussion I asked, “‘ Did 
you ask your father to send you that message?” He looked confused 
for a moment and then a smile broke over his face as he replied, “ Yes, 
I did.” There was to be a dance where he wou!d meet a number 
of his pals, and he wanted to join them. Of course he did. So would 
any of us. 

Another chap came to me with a long and much-involved tale end- 
ing with a request to be excused for some delinquency. I was busy at 
the moment with a perplexing report, and my head being full of it I did 
not get a clear understanding of the lad’s trouble, and being eager to 
continue my work I said to him, “Now you know all about this matter, 
and if you think you are honestly entitled to the excuse, you can have 
it.” His reply came quickly. “Oh, if you won’t take the responsibility, 
I guess I won’t.” 

And that was the attitude I encountered, with scarcely a break in it, 
for ten long years. Is it any wonder that I grew fond of those splendid 
fellows and was glad when I could be of help to them? 

And they came to me for help in all sorts of troubles. Their tales 
were generally interesting, while many were amusing, and a few had 
elements that were tragic. 

One of the amusing tales — though perhaps it was wicked of me to 
be amused by it, the poor chap seemed so disturbed — ran thus: “I 
have been engaged for several years to a girl who is not educated; for 
though she graduated from a High School she is not fond of books and 
knows very little of anything. Now I am beginning to fear that my su- 
perior education may make such a difference between us that we shall 
not be happy together. What had I better do? — break off the engage- 
ment or give up college?” 

I found these Harvard men very generous, as a rule, and kindly con- 
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siderate of their less fortunate mates. Every year, when the time ap- 
proached for the distribution of diplomas, several of the richer men of 
the class would come to the Office and inquire if any of the members of 
their class were likely to lose their diplomas because their term bills 
were unpaid. A little later I would receive word from the Bursar that 
those bills had been settled. 

One day a student, who has since gained international fame, re- 
quested me to call one of his classmates to the Office and endeavor to 
find out what was the matter with him. He said, “I passed him in the 
Yard just now and he looked very much worried. I happen to know 
that he is trying to work his way through College, and I fear he is hav- 
ing a hard time of it. He may be in debt, and with his sensitive nature 
that frets him. Won’t you please try to find out if he is in debt, and 
how much he would require to clear him?” The information was ob- 
tained, and when I saw the poor lad a short time afterward all sign of 
worriment had disappeared from his face. 

On the other hand, the students who gave the Office the most trou- 
ble were, as a rule, sons of rich parents. I recall one of this class who 
gave us a deal of bother. He was continually absent from his lectures 
and his marks at the end of the term were so low that he was dropped 
from his class. Just before Registration day of his second year I re- 
ceived a telegram from his father which ran somewhat as follows: “Am 
taking son on shooting trip. Will be late in reporting. My fault; ex- 
cuse him.” A message went back refusing to excuse the boy, but it did 
not reach him in time. He was several days late and was put on proba- 
tion. 

Now the father was a prominent business man, of national reputa- 
tion, and having amassed an immense fortune he was as arrogant and 
as domineering as such men can be, when they try. When he received 
notice that his boy had been punished for his temerity in openly disre- 
garding a College rule, his rage was intense, and he vented it upon the 
College Office, in scathing terms. 

The lad’s conduct grew worse instead of better, and finally, before 
the term was finished, the father was requested to take his son away. 
This brought the father to Cambridge to learn more of the details, and 
by the time he reached the Office he was in a state of mind that was not 
entirely pleasing. Sitting beside me he lashed the College authorities 
for having brought this disgrace upon him. The College was entirely 
to blame, in his mind. The boy had been a victim of misrule and mis- 
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By the time he had finished his abusive harangue, and had thus been 
relieved from a part of his anger, he broke down completely and wept 
like a child. 

I suspected the cause of the lad’s downfall — I had seen more than 
one such case — and I asked the father, ‘“‘How much did you allow 
your son for spending money?” He replied, “I gave him six thousand 
a year.” I was shocked, but he mistook the expression of my face and 
added quickly, “Why, I thought that would be enough.” He had given 
his boy six thousand dollars a year to spend and then wondered that 
the boy had gone astray. Of course he blamed the College — it never 
occurred to him to blame himself. 

Another lad came to bid me good-bye. He had been dismissed for 
neglecting his work. “What was the matter?” I asked; “‘you behaved 
all right during your first two years and here in your third year you 
have gone to pieces. What was the cause of it?”’ Without hesitation 
he replied, ‘‘My father gave me too much money. I thought I had to 
spend it and in trying to spend it got into trouble.” 

Among the men who were my associate workers at Harvard, and 
who impressed me most favorably, was Frank Bolles. Bolles had a 
fine character, a large heart and a well-stored and well-balanced mind, 
and was well fitted to awaken the College Office from its lethargy — a 
lethargy born largely of close adhesion to ancient tradition wedded to 
intense conservatism. The spirit of the man was evidenced in the start 
he gave to the Foxcroft Club and his beginning of that splendid 
movement — the seeking of employment for the students who were 
working their way through College. 

And he was a delightful companion — cheery and sunny and apt at 
repartee. We were both bird men and had many an interesting chat 
about our adventures in the fields. His favorite tramping ground dur- 
ing term time was a bit of wild land on the Arlington hillside. Few of 
our people realize that a bit of real wilderness can be found within a 
half-hour’s walk of the College Yard. I recall distinctly, and with 
ever-increasing delight, a ramble through that bit of wild land one 
Sunday morning in June with Bolles and Bradford Torrey. 

Bolles was master of considerable literary skill, but was chary of it, 
and his “Land of the Lingering Snow,” a series of charming out-of- 
door sketches, would never have appeared but for the urgent solicita- 
tion of James Russell Lowell. 

I have often wondered if college men fully realize their advantage 
over the men who lack that training. Let me illustrate what I mean. 
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In my young days I made a rather careful study of the bird-life of 
my home district, so that finally I became familiar with their songs 
and their various calls and chirps, and also I could recognize the spe- 
cies by the flight and action. Besides this, I was able to tell what each 
bird was doing — the main object of its daily doings — at each period 
of the year. Thus the birds became my companions, when the fields 
and woodlands lured me away from the city streets. 

Now when I joined a picnic party I had all the pleasure that the oth- 
ers enjoyed — the charm of the woods, the relish for the al fresco lunch- 
eon, the fun and the frolic and the flirting, all these were mine as well 
as theirs; but I had besides a delight that came to none of the others — 
the companionship of the birds that hovered about us. 

And so with the college-bred — they get more out of life than the 
other fellows. 


THE LIFE EXPECTANCY OF COLLEGE ATHLETES ! 
By WILLIAM H. GEER 


Director oF PuysicaLt Epucation, HARvARD UNIVERSITY 


bee limited number of statistical studies that have been made of 
- the longevity of college athletes give the athlete a life expectancy 
that is somewhat higher than that of the average young man accepted 
for life insurance. That the results of such studies give evidence favor- 
able to the athlete ought not to occasion any surprise because the col- 
lege athlete is a member of a highly selected group. In a study by 
Gaines and Hunter this selection is referred to as a three-fold process. 
In the first place, there is a selection resulting in the healthy part of a 
community attending college. In other words, there is an exclusion of 
impaired lives by reason of their not being able successfully to cope 
with the course of study. In the second place, there is a selection from 
the student body of men of sufficient stamina to make good material 
for teams. This group is further subject to constant medical selection 
during the whole period of training. And in the third place there is a 
selection from the body of athletes of those men capable of standing 
strain in connection with college contests. Men who are members of 
such a rigidly selected group ought to have a life expectancy that is 
equal to or above the average for young men of corresponding ages 


1 Prepared for the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of The Athletic Research Society» 
Atlanta, Georgia, December 29, 1923. 
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who are accepted for life insurance. If it could be proved by statistical 
or other studies that this condition did not obtain, there would be 
ground for serious charges against intercollegiate athletic competition. 

Whenever charges have been made against competitive athletics, 
carefully conducted investigations have failed to substantiate them. 
A study made by Drs. Lee, Dodd and Young did a good deal to quiet 
the fears of people who had been led to believe there was a close rela- 
tion between competitive athletics and the so-called athletic heart. In 
a summary of the article prepared by these investigators we find this 
statement: “The only conclusion that can be drawn at this time from 
this particular study is that prolonged participation in rowing under 
the system now in vogue at Harvard University and the Union Boat 
Club of Boston does not materially increase the size of the heart when 
the heart is sound at the beginning.” In another article entitled ‘The 
Effect of Athletics on the Heart,” Dr. Lee made this comment: ‘I see 
in the course of a year many young men who are carrying the burden 
of a diagnosis of athletic or strained heart. Thus far, in the absence of 
a previously damaged heart due to some inflammatory condition of the 
valves, I have been unable to confirm the diagnosis of an abnormal 
heart. My feeling is that much harm is being done by the popular im- 
pression that athletics are a frequent cause of heart disease.” 

In this preliminary report a reference will be made to other studies 
that give some evidence of the life expectancy of college athletes. 

In 1873 Dr. John E. Morgan published in University Oars certain 
statistics regarding men who took part in Oxford-Cambridge races 
from 1829 to 1869. His object was to determine whether or not the 
contestants were injured physically ‘as a result of their competition. 
He did not compare the actual with the expected deaths. Out of 294 
oarsmen, 255 were still living in 1873, and of these, 115 described 
themselves as benefited, 162 as uninjured and 17 said, with reserva- 
tion, that they had been injured by their competition. There were 39 
deaths. A calculation made by Gaines and Hunter showed that the 
expected deaths by the American Experience Table of Mortality 
would have been approximately 61. This gave a ratio of actual to 
expected deaths of 64 per cent. 

The Philadelphia Record, in 1901, gave the results of a study based 
on the lives of men who had been members of the University of Penn- 
sylvania crews. Of the 113 who had rowed up to -1901 only two had 
died. In each case the cause of death was typhoid fever. The opinions 
of the medical authorities of the University of Pennsylvania seemed, 
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from this article, to be that heart and lungs are benefited rather than 
injured by judicious and gradual training. 

In 1902, Dr. George L. Meylan reported the results of a study of 
Harvard University oarsmen. Life expectancy was but one of many 
items included in this comprehensive investigation. Dr. Meylan per- 
sonally examined the oarsmen who were living at the time of his study 
in order to get first-hand evidence of the health of oarsmen in after life. 
The following summary of Dr. Meylan’s research is taken from the re- 
port that appeared in the HarvArD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE: 


The study was made on 152 members of Harvard University crews who 
rowed in intercollegiate races against Yale from 1852 to 1892 inclusive. Of 
that number, 120 were living in June 1903. Of the 32 deceased, 24 died of 
disease and 8 were killed. Accurate information on 14 out of the 24 oarsmen 
who died of disease brought out the fact that rowing had nothing to do with 
their death, and information from fellow oarsmen concerning the other 10 
failed to show that any of them were injured by rowing. 

The question of longevity brings out the fact that if we compare Harvard 
oarsmen with healthy men accepted by life insurance companies, we find that 
they exceed expectation of life by 2.88 years for each man including those who 
were killed, and 5.39 years per man if we add the years that the men who died 
by accident were expected to live. 

The thorough investigation made of the condition of health of the oarsmen 
brought out the following interesting facts: out of 35 who were examined for 
life insurance, only 1 was rejected; over 94 per cent of the oarsmen are, as far 
as they know, free from any affection of the heart, stomach, or kidneys; over 
62 per cent déscribed their present health as “excellent,” 33 per cent as 
“good,” 2.8 per cent as “fair,”’ and 1.8 per cent as “poor”; over 97 per cent 
appeared to be in good health when seen by the writer. 

A factor which has probably contributed a large share to the exceptionally 
good health of these men is the fact that 96 per cent have kept up some form 
of physical exercise since graduation; and the statistics show that those who 
have taken exercise most regularly have suffered least illness. 

Almost every oarsman spoke with enthusiasm of the beneficial effects of 
rowing on his health. The following statements express very fairly a com- 
posite of their views on rowing: 1. Rowing is one of the best forms of exercise. 
2. Rowing will never injure the health of an oarsman if he is sound in body 
when he begins (his training). 3. The cases of injury usually attributed to 
rowing are more frequently caused by sudden change from the vigorous exer- 
cise of college rowing to a sedentary occupation in the city and this cause is 
often aggravated by more or less dissipation. 


While Dr. Meylan did not include a ratio of actual to expected 
deaths for the 152 Harvard oarsmen included in his study, this ratio 
seems to have been worked out at a later date by J. K. Gore. There 
were 32 deaths as against 37 expected deaths by the American Experi- 
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ence Tables. This gave a ratio of actual to expected deaths of 86 per 
cent. 

About two years after Dr. Meylan’s investigation, John M. Gaines 
and Arthur Hunter made a study of “Mortality Among Athletes and 
Other Graduates at Yale University.”” The authorities at Yale fur- 
nished data tracing the mortality of athletes (‘‘Y” men only) from the 
time of the first intercollegiate competitions to the end of the year 
1904. (The writer is indebted to Mr. Herbert B. Dow, Actuary for the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, for his kindness in 
lending the volume of “‘The Transactions of the Actuarial Society of 
America” that contains the results of this study.) According to 
Gaines and Hunter’s report there were but 55 deaths up to December 
31, 1904, in the group of 808 men who had been members of Yale 
athletic teams (football, baseball, track and crew). The American Ex- 
perience Tables showed 125.9 expected deaths. This gave a ratio of 
actual (55) to expected deaths (125.9) of 44 per cent. This study in- 
cluded also an approximation of the expected deaths among other 
Yale graduates. Among 6158 graduates of the academic department 
from 1863 to 1902 there were 617 deaths, while there should have been 
approximately 864 by the Actuarial Society Select Tables. This gave a 
ratio of actual to expected deaths of 70 per cent compared to 49 per 
cent by the same table for the athletes. 

An investigation of the causes of death among the Yale athletes 
(1863-1902) and among insured men under 45 in the Mutual Life did 
not develop any irregularities in the distribution of deaths from vari- 
ous causes. There were only four deaths from heart disease in the 55 
deaths among the athletes. In these cases the ages at death were 35, 
57, 68, and 70. 

Gaines and Hunter summarized their report as follows: 

It is proved, in our judgment, that the mortality among athletes, properly 
trained, is favorable and not unfavorable as is popularly supposed. These 
figures (as quoted above) do not prove that the constitutionally weak men 
can be benefited by undergoing the strain of an intercollegiate athletic con- 
test, but it is proved, in our judgment, that the men who were on the teams 
were far above the average of their fellows in vitality. 


The above studies cover most of the investigations that have been 
made of the life expectancy of athletes. A quotation from a letter 
(dated Dec. 13, 1923) from Dr. Brandreth Symonds, Chief Medical 
Director of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, refers 
to a paper he wrote on the subject: 
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Some 32 years ago I wrote a paper on this subject (longevity of college 
athletes) after examining a number of amateur athletes, most of whom were 
college men. The conclusions I drew from my investigations were that college 
athletics did not damage a man’s prospects for longevity. I have seen nothing 
since to change my views in this matter. Whether amateur athletics improves 
one’s longevity is more debatable. Those athletes who are successful are 
naturally in prime physical condition and are what might be called “self- 
selected specimens of good physical organs.’’ On this basis it is natural to 
assume that the longevity of such would be greater than the average. Whether 
this should be ascribed to athletics or mainly to their good general condition, 
has not been established. 


It is of interest, also, to include at this point a reference to two news 
items that received wide publicity during the past (1923) football 
season. An investigation showed that 10 of the 22 men on the Prince- 
ton squad at the time of the first football game with Yale were still 
alive at the 50th anniversary of the game. A similar investigation 
showed that 6 of the 15 Harvard men who played in the first Yale- 
Harvard game in 1875 were still living. In both of these cases about 
half of the groups had lived fifty years beyond the date of competition. 
The life expectancy for each man, according to the American Experi- 
ence Tables, was 42.2 years. In other words nearly half of the men in 
these two groups had outlived their expected age by seven years. Ac- 
cording to the same tables these men had at age 70 an added life ex- 
pectancy of 8.48 years per man. 

The following study, by the writer, of a group of 528 Harvard ath- 
letes gives the average expectation of life as well as the ratio of actual 
to expected deaths for the men in this group. The data for the re- 
search were found in the “H” Book of Harvard Athletics and the 
Harvard University Quinquennial Catalogue of Officers and Gradu- 
ates. The study is confined to “H” men and includes competitions in 
rowing, football, baseball and track. The group contains the member- 
ship of teams from the time of the first intercollegiate competitions to 
the year 1900. This gives a period of 48 years for crew, 34 for baseball, 
26 for football and 20 years for track. The mortality record of the ath- 
letes included in this study was traced from the time of the first com- 
petitions to the year 1920. The men who were alive in 1920 had all 
been “‘exposed”’ for a period of at least 20 years after their college com- 
petition. It would seem safe to assume, therefore, that any after 
effects of competition would have appeared during that period. 

In this preliminary study the writer has used 20 for the average age 
of college athletic competition. Dr. Meylan used this age in his in- 
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vestigations. Experiments with a few cases indicated that this figure 
is approximately correct and accurate enough for all purposes of a pre- 
liminary investigation. The American Experience Tables of Mortality 
are used. These tables are for American men accepted by Life In- 
surance Companies, and are based on medically selected lives, that is, 
those free from all organic disease or hereditary tendency to disease. 
According to this table an organically sound young man at 20 years 
of age would have an expectancy of 42.2 years. In other words, he 
should live to be 62.2 years of age. 

In the group of 159 men who rowed on Harvard crews between 1852 
and 1900 there was, in 1920, a record of 67 deaths. The 67 men who 
died had lived a total of 2467 years after age 20. The 92 oarsmen alive 
in 1920 had lived a total of 3430 years. A reference to the American 
Tables gave the men, living in 1920, a probable additional 1492 years 
of life. The total number of years lived by the Harvard oarsmen up 
to the year 1920 plus the probable number of years to be lived by 
those living in 1920 gives a total expectancy of 7389 years, or an aver- 
age expectancy for each man of 46.47. Since the average expectancy 
by the American Tables for a young man of 20 was but 42.2, the oars- 
man exceeded this by 4.27 years. At the time of Dr. Meylan’s study 
the corresponding figure was 2.88. The increase is due probably to 
the fact that many of the men in 1920 had already exceeded their 
probable expectancy as computed by Dr. Meylan in 1903. 

A study was made, also, to find the ratio of actual deaths among the 
oarsmen to the expected deaths by the American Experience Tables. 
(The writer is indebted to Mr. J. Walter Tebbetts, Assistant Actuary 
for the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the pro- 
cedure necessary to work out statistically the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected deaths.) In the group of 159 oarsmen there were 67 deaths, 
while the number of expected deaths as computed by the American 
Tables was 96.52, giving a ratio of actual to expected deaths of 69 per 
cent. A calculation made by J. K. Gore in 1905, based on the study of 
Meylan, gave a ratio of actual to expected deaths for Harvard oars- 
men of 86 per cent. This difference, too, is probably due to the fact 
that the present study includes mortality data for a somewhat later 
period than that of the other investigation. In the group of English 
oarsmen studied by Morgan the ratio of actual to expected death by 
the American Tables was 64 per cent. Hunter and Gaines found a 
ratio of 41 per cent in their study of Yale oarsmen. 

The data for the present study of Harvard oarsmen (referred to 
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above) and similar data for football, baseball and track men are shown 
in the following table: 





NUMBER OF 


| | 

| No. or | No.or | Expectep DEeatus — 

| Lives Deatus | BY AMERICAN | Gia wins eheed 

| EXPERIENCE TABLEs | ““*PECTED DEATHS 
ee | 159 67 | 96.52 | 69% 
Football. ..... 130 48 49 .32 97 
Baseball. ..... | ie | 38 | 55.29 | 69 
Track. ....... ; u6é | 26 | 36.04 | 72 





The interesting point in an analysis of these statistics, as well as those 
based on similar studies conducted at Oxford-Cambridge, Yale and 
Harvard, is not that one ratio is higher than another, but rather the 
fact that all of the ratios of actual to expected deaths are in favor of 
the athletes. 

No attempt has been made to introduce any corrections in the data 
used. A few deaths caused by accident or as a result of participation 
in war disturb the results a good deal when only a limited number of 
lives is studied. Meylan found this was an important factor in his 
investigation. In his group of 152 men there was an excess of expecta- 
tion of life of 2.88 years for each Harvard oarsman. By allowing the 
normal expectation of life to 8 men in the group who were killed he 
found the excess of expectation for each man was 5.09 years, or a gain 
per man of 2.21 years. The writer happens to know there were a few 
early deaths in the football group where the cause of death had no 
possible relation to the individual’s participation in athletics. This 
probably accounts for the higher ratio of actual to expected deaths 
amcng the football men. The important point, however, as already 
indicated is that the ratio even in this group is in favor of the athlete. 

In conclusion it is only fair to say that the data used in this and 
similar American studies are too few to justify any very definite con- 
clusions concerning mortality among college athletes. It would seem, 
however, from the evidence now available that it is fair to say that the 
life expectancy among men who have competed in intercollegiate ath- 
letic competition is favorable when compared with that of medically 
selected men accepted for life insurance. 

It seems desirable, as a result of this preliminary study, to suggest 
that an investigation on a somewhat larger scale ought to be under- 
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taken. The writer has arrived at his statistics by using the American 
Experience Tables. The use of these tables provided a basis for a com- 
parative study of the results found in this and earlier investigations. 
The next research should be based on the use of some later standard 
tables, such as those of the American-Canadian Mortality Investiga- 
tion. Any new investigation ought to include a larger number of 
lives. Data should be collected from several institutions where there 
has been a long period of intercollegiate athletic competition. 


NEEDED: A SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


By C. V. PIPER, S.M., ’00 
Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUI TURE 


aT R. EAST’S article, ““An Academic Opportunity,” in the De- 
/* cember number of the GrapuaTEs’ MaGazing, is a vigorous 
presentation of a subject which has long been recognized by leaders in 
agriculture as the greatest need of our present system of agricultural 
education. The peripatetic graduate school conducted for many years 
under the leadership of Dr. A. C. True has made the need more keenly 
realized. Recently the United States Department of Agriculture has 
established a graduate course in subjects allied to agriculture, prima- 
rily to broaden the knowledge and interests of its own staff. Such 
attempts as these, being of necessity largely limited to lectures, can 
hardly be expected to function as well as an ideal graduate school in 
agriculture. 

It is no new saying that the two vocations which occupy the ener- 
gies of more people than any others are the last to excite attention 
from either investigators or educators. These two are agriculture, 
which supplies human needs of food, raiment, and to some extent 
shelter and fuel, and home-making, which is the great task of woman- 
kind. Many people, mainly of the cities, still doubt that these subjects 
are proper material for educational methods, even if they do affect 
vitally the material prosperity and comfort of all mankind. Sixty 
years ago this was the general belief. It was then that a great vision 
came to a man of the stony fields of New England, paradoxical as it 
may seem. In advocating and finally succeeding in securing the adop- 
tion of a law establishing the State agricultural colleges, Justin S. 
Morrill, of Vermont, achieved a great step in constructive statesman- 
ship. The development and accomplishments of these colleges have to 
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a great extent served to dignify the whole subject of agriculture. The 
contumely in which the city man and the literati held the farmer has 
dwindled, but its fossil remnants remain embedded in our language. 
The word pagan in Roman days meant simply a country man, noth- 
ing more; a villain wes originally a dweller in a country villa; and a 
heathen one who lived on the heath. The moralists certainly drew 
heavily on the farmer to find terms of reprobation. Happily this trend 
of mind is largely a thing of the past, but a graduate school of agri- 
culture at Harvard may shock New England notions about as much 
as Senator Morrill’s revolutionary idea did sixty years ago. The 
Morrill Bill included both mechanical arts and agriculture. Practi- 
cally all of the older institutions of higher learning now have colleges 
of engineering — but scarcely one has yet admitted agriculture into 
her sacred fold, or if so in only a highly denatured form. 

It would be enormously to the credit of Harvard if it should be the 
first to establish a real graduate school of agriculture. In regard to 
equipment she is amply provided so far as concerns all the sciences 
that have close relation to agriculture. But this is not enough. It is not 
unfair to say that the botanists ignore the raising of crops, or plant 
culture, and that the zodlogists have never had anything to do with 
animal husbandry. Our knowledge of both to-day is almost wholly 
empirical. The need of deeper research and of illuminating theory is 
great. Practically all of the old theories in agriculture, mostly evolved 
in the laboratory by men who did not know much agriculture, are 
either discarded or have largely lost their influence. Apparently 
exact theories of soil fertility based primarily on certain kinds of 
chemical analyses have largely been cast off. Chemical analyses of 
feeds fail to correlate closely to actual feeding results. The theory of 
balanced rations is true only in a broad sense. In short, the larger 
problems of plant culture and of animal husbandry are in urgent 

-need of more profound research. There is some truth in the old 
theories, but not to the exactness held by their proponents. To avoid 
the dangers of purely laboratory theories, there are needed ample land 
and the necessary buildings for work with crop plants and with live 
stock. These may not be easy to obtain, but such equipment is as 
vital to the teaching of agriculture as mechanical equipment is to a 
school of engineering. 

Perhaps the logical plan for Harvard to adopt as regards field 
equipment is that of codperation with the New England experiment 
stations, most of which have excellent facilities. Money spent in en- 
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larging the existing equipment for any particular line of investigation 
at one or more stations would make both for greater efficiency and for 
economy. There already exists a fine spirit of codperation among the 
New England experiment stations. 


THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL NEED 


By T. N. CARVER 
Davin A. WELLS Proressor or PotiticaL Economy 


ape EAST’S article in the December number of THE 

Harvarp GrapuaTEs’ MAGAZINE calls attention to one of the 
greatest educational needs of the country and one of the greatest edu- 
cational opportunities for Harvard. The World War called attention 
to the food problem as nothing else could have done. The interest cre- 
ated at that time has not entirely subsided. Several books have ap- 
peared within the last year on the problem of food, of population, and 
of the relation between the two. 

The food problem is an agricultural problem in its largest sense. So 
long as the demands of increasing populations for food could be met by 
merely cultivating more land; in other words, so long as there was 
plenty of new land to be brought under cultivation to meet the increas- 
ing demands, the problem was not acute. During the last generation, 
the new lands brought under cultivation have not increased quite so 
rapidly as the population. So far as one can see into the future, there 
is no likelihood that new lands will be opened up rapidly enough to 
balance the probable increase in population. This means that increas- 
ing food supplies must be secured largely through increasing the yield 
per acre rather than by merely increasing the number of acres. 

Not much has yet been accomplished in the way of increasing the 
production of food per acre. The most noteworthy achievements in 
this direction have been due to historical accidents — namely the dis- 
covery of new food crops. The discovery of America brought with it 
the discovery of the two principal of these new food crops, namely, 
maize and potatoes. Both crops yield heavily per acre under intensive 
cultivation, — more heavily than any crops previously cultivated on a 
large scale. Aside from these two prolific food crops, the only really 
significant contribution of modern times to the problem of getting 
more food per acre was the introduction of chemical fertilizers. Ex- 
perts in this field are of the opinion that we have only made a begin- 
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ning in the study of the problem of soil fertility, or, more specifically, 
in the problem of increasing the yield per acre. Except for the 
discovery of maize and potatoes and the discovery of chemical ferti- 
lizers, it is doubtful if the food-producing capacity of an acre of land 
has been appreciably increased since the days of the Roman republic. 

In The Harvard Magazine for December, 1920, the present writer 
made the following statement regarding Harvard’s educational op- 
portunity in the field of agricultural science: 


The most obvious and the largest educational need in this country to-day is 
for a great graduate school of agriculture. We have a large number of agri- 
cultural colleges which are doing excellent elementary work under unfavorable 
circumstances. Their greatest handicap is the lack of highly trained teachers. 
They are, in this respect, about where the other colleges were before the rise of 
the graduate schools of arts and sciences. Yet, judging by past indifference, 
there is little likelihood that our university will rise to this opportunity. It 
has been obvious for a long time that a school of fisberies was one of the crying 
needs of New England. Harvard has not risen to the occasion, but the need 
is, apparently, about to be supplied anyway. 


The first objection likely to be raised to this suggestion is to the 
effect that we already have an agricultural college in every State of the 
Union, in connection with which there is an experiment station for 
research of a highly scientific character, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment is expending millions of dollars through its Department of Agri- 
culture in the improvement of agricultural science and practice. This 
is true enough; but instead of furnishing an objection to the suggestion 
made, it really creates an acute need and a great opportunity for the 
kind of research and instruction which Professor East has in mind. 
Every agricultural college and experiment station is fully occupied 
with problems of immediate and direct utility. This work is of the 
utmost importance and should obviously take precedence over re- 
search of a more advanced and ultra scientific sort. It would, of 
course, be useless and wasteful for Harvard or any other great uni- 
versity to duplicate the work that is already being done. But the 
work that is being done needs to be supplemented by other work 
that is not done; and the fact that it is being done really calls for 
the supplementary work of research and teaching that it is proposed 
that Harvard should undertake. 

As to the teaching of the agricultural sciences, the agricultural col- 
leges themselves are in a difficult position. They are not prepared to 
carry on graduate study of the kind already carried on by our larger 
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universities in other fields — the kind, for example, that leads to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Science. Moreover, there 
are not many places to which the graduate of an agricultural college 
can go to get the kind of training that will fit him to teach in such a 
college as well as our graduate schools of arts and sciences now fit men 
to teach in a college of arts and sciences. The agricultural colleges in 
this respect are in a position somewhat similar to that in which the 
colleges of arts and sciences found themselves before the development 
of our great graduate schools and before men began going to foreign 
universities to get their advanced training. In those days a college of 
arts and sciences frequently picked out a promising senior or recent 
graduate, made him an instructor and developed him into a professor 
by the empirical and not altogether unsuccessful process of making 
him teach. Some great teachers were developed by that method, but 
there were a good many failures, and the general average of college 
teaching was of a rather low standard. 

There is not much else that a college of agriculture can do to-day, 
though there is a growing tendency to take men who ‘have received 
their advanced training in graduate schools of arts and sciences. An- 
other method is to pick out a promising senior or recent graduate and 
send him to a large university where he can get some of the training 
that he needs. In many cases this works well, but there is no reason to 
doubt that it would work much better if some of these graduate 
schools deliberately planned to meet the need. 

Another objection may be that the place for the development of a 
graduate school of the sciences that underlie agriculture is in connec- 
tion with an agricultural college. Undoubtedly something can be said 
in support of this objection; and yet the agricultural sciences are not 
to be sharply separated from the other physical sciences. Not much 
‘an be done in agricultural chemistry apart from the general subject of 
chemistry. There is certainly something to be said in favor of locating 
graduate work in agricultural chemistry where chemical instruction 
and research of a high order are already developed and where they 
have the equipment and the technique in operation. Graduate work 
in agricultural chemistry, as well as in industrial chemistry, should, it 
would seem, be carried on under a department of chemistry such as 
any great university is supposed to have, and such as Harvard 
certainly has. 

A similar argument could be made regarding the study of bacteri- 
ology, one of the most important subjects underlying agriculture. 
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Where the equipment and the technique for advanced work in bacteri- 
ology already exist is a good place for the study of special applications 
of bacteriology to the problems of agriculture. In other great depart- 
ments, such as zodlogy, botany, entomology, geology and geography, 
an advanced student of agriculture can find opportunities for profit- 
able study. The only question is, Can he find as good opportunities 
where no special effort is made to meet his needs as he could if these 
departments deliberately planned to meet the needs of such students? 
There is certainly a great deal to be said in favor of intelligent planning 
rather than in favor of ignoring the special needs of the agricultural 
student and trusting to luck that he will find something to his ad- 
vantage. 

Agriculture is not wholly a science in the physical sense of that 
term; it is at least half a business. Economic and business considera- 
tions are of as much importance to the farmer as the laws of technical 
science, but the best place to study agricultural economics is where 
there is a first-rate department of economics already in operation. 
Even if no attention whatever is given to agricultural economics, an 
advanced student of that subject can derive great profit from study at 
a university that does advanced work in general economics. Again, it 
would seem as though something might be said in favor of deliberately 
planning to meet the needs of the student of agricultural economics by 
providing courses in the department of economics that bear especially 
upon agricultural problems. 

Many of the business problems of the farmer relate to marketing, 
credit, etc. — topics that are excellently taught in a school of business. 
A student of agriculture who desires to specialize in these problems 
would do well to study at a business school; yet if the business school 
deliberately planned to do so, it could undoubtedly meet his needs 
somewhat more fully than by ignoring them and trusting to luck that 
he will find just what he needs in courses that are planned primarily 
for those who plan to enter non-agricultural occupations. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE INSTALLATION OF A 
BUDGET SYSTEM ! 
By.FREDERICK S. MEAD, ’87 


lk is with diffidence that I speak to you this morning, for your 
knowledge of the subject on which I have been asked to speak is so 
much greater than mine. In fact I feel as if I were an impostor; I am 
not a financial expert, or for that matter an expert in anything. I 
know nothing about so-called efficiency systems nor do I know any- 
thing about accounting. All that I have brought to the service of my 
Alma Mater is a desire to get together all the essential data of a prob- 
lem and then try to arrange those data in as orderly a way as possible, 
in the hope and belief that the more orderly the arrangement the more 
likely one is to think clearly and that the more clearly one thinks the 
more likely one is to come to a sound conclusion. 

I have been asked to make some comments on the installation of a 
budget system. Perhaps I shall be of more service to you if instead of 
dealing in generalities which are apt to be dull and uninteresting, I try 
to tell you very informally the story of the installation of our budget 


_system at Harvard. And if this thought meets with your approval it 


may be well to preface the story with a description of our university 
from a business viewpoint so that you may better understand what 
our problems are. 

A business man can best visualize Harvard by thinking of it as a 
holding company, within which are thirty-five operating companies or 
departments. Some of these departments will readily occur to you — 
those that have students, as the College, the Law School, the Medical 
School, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Theological . 
School, etc.; others are accessory to instruction such as the various 
museums, the Gray Herbarium, the Observatory, the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, etc.; and finally a number of business departments like the dormi- 
tories and dining halls. Each of these thirty-five operating depart- 
ments I have mentioned must of course have its accounts kept sepa- 
rately. And as if this were not enough, we have a thousand funds and 
gifts, most of which are restricted; and each of which must have its 
separate account on our books so that we may know and the donor 


1 A paper read before the Association of University and College Business Officers 
of the Eastern States at its meeting at Columbia University December 6, 1923. 
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may know that we are true to our trust. So you see we have quite an 
accounting problem. 

The question of the installation of a budget system with us arose 
from two causes. First the growth of the University had been very 
rapid. One hundred years ago the total operating expenses were 
$46,000; when I was in college in the middle eighties they had risen to 
between $500,000 and $600,000; last year they were $6,300,000. So 
large a volume of business made imperative the introduction of as 
intelligent a system of control of expenses as was possible. The second 
cause was the fact that in common with all other universities and 
colleges Harvard felt after the War the effect of the increased cost of 
living. Operating expenses increased until in 1920-21 the deficit was 
$338,000. For these reasons the installation of a budget system 
seemed necessary as the only practical way to endeavor to keep our 
expenses inside our income. 

Now an important and necessary preliminary to establishing a bud- 
get system is to arrange the accounts so that they tell their story as 
clearly and simply as possible. You must understand clearly what you 
are doing before you can plan what you want to do. And that is alla 
budget is — planning what you want to do and intend to do. If you 
do not carry out your intentions, your budget is of little use; in fact it 
does more harm than good, for it induces a feeling of security that is 
fanciful, not real. It is better to have no budget than one which is not 
‘ lived up to. 

But to come back to our experiences at Harvard, we found that our 
annual reports were not easily understood by the people who spent the 
money. Primarily this was due to putting into one column and adding 
together items of both restricted and unrestricted money. This of 
course was confusing and almost as wrong as it would be if one were to 
keep in one bank account trust funds and his own personal funds, and 
then try to account for them in one statement. This difficulty was 
overcome by separating in different columns the receipts of and ex- 
penditures from income of restricted funds, gifts for immediate use re- 
stricted to some special purpose, income of unrestricted funds, gifts for 
immediate use unrestricted, and other unrestricted receipts. I should 
like to enlarge on the help we obtained from such separation but if I 
did I should be trespassing on the subject of the next speaker. 

Two other causes added to the misunderstanding of our reports; — 
careless approval of bills, and a system of controlling accounts that 
was capable of improvement. The first cause resulted in often charg- 
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ing a bill to the wrong item in a department’s account. The second 
made it difficult to get certain information readily and automatically. 
The second was easily remedied; but the first required the education 
of a hundred approving officers as to how bills should be properly ap- 
proved so that the ledger clerks did not have to guess to what account 
a bill should be charged. In other words, we had to teach the approv- 
ing officers to tell us how our accounts should be kept. Then for the 
double purpose of winning their respect and confidence by proving to 
them that we were charging bills as they told us to, and also as a neces- 
sary preliminary to going on to a budget basis we introduced the sys- 
tem of monthly reports to all departments. These reports for the last 
month of a fiscal year are practically the departmental exhibits of our 
annual reports. 

And finally, to anticipate, when the budget system was installed we 
required that each budget should use the same form and classification 
as are used in the approval of bills and the monthly and annual re- 
ports. In all, the same language is used by every one all the time. Of 
course each department was consulted as to the form and classifica- 
tions of its report and was allowed as many items as it really needed. 
We only insisted, in order to secure uniformity and to enable compari- 
sons to be made, that the same term should always mean the same 
thing, whether used by one department or another. That is, “sal- 
aries” should always mean “salaries” and not “services and wages”’; 
“supplies” should always mean “supplies” and not “‘equipment”’; 
“printing” should mean “printing” and not “publications”; and so 
on. 

These two factors, the proper approval of bills and the monthly re- 
ports furnished departments, contributed much to the success of our 
budget system. 

As we worked toward the simplification of our accounts — and let 
me remind you that simplification may sometimes be obtained by an 
increase of figures as well as by a decrease — we came across minor 
problems the solution of which proved of practical value. For ex- 
ample, the introduction of student ledgers brought about a more even 
distribution of work throughout the year, eliminated all overtime 
work, and enabled us to send out five term bills instead of two. As the 
result of sending out five term bills we effected a saving of interest on 
money advanced to students of some eight thousand dollars, and col- 
lected before they left Cambridge for the long vacation ninety per cent 
of the amount due, thus reducing bad debts. Another change that was 
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effected was the payment of all bills owed to the University by stu- 
dents or others to a bank and not to the Bursar’s Office. This was a 
convenience to the students, and enabled us to tie up the Treasurer’s 
accounts with the Bursar’s more satisfactorily than they ever had been 
before. Another result was that we were able to keep the Bursar’s 
Office open from 9 A.m. to 5 P.M. instead of closing at two o'clock. 
This was appreciated by students coming to the office to ask for in- 
formation. The introduction of student ledgers also made possible 
certain desirable changes in registration which did away with the 
‘cause of much annoyance. The essential feature of these changes was 
giving his bill to a student at the place of registration by a clerk from 
the Bursar’s Office and allowing him four or five days in which to make 
payment. 

At last all these changes having been made, tested, and tried out, 
we felt that our accounts told a story that could be understood by our 
administrative heads. So we announced to the Corporation that the 
machinery was ready for the installation of a budget, and the Corpora- 
tion voted that the University be placed on a budget basis. 

Our plan of procedure is as follows: Each department is asked to 
submit its budget early in March. If the department has sub- 
departments, and the College and Medical School have each twenty to 
twenty-five, the administrative head of the department calls on the 
chairman of each sub-department to submit his budget which is care- 
fully considered before the budget of the department is made up. 
When all departmental budgets are received by the Comptroller he 
combines them into a consolidated or University budget and submits 
both the consolidated and departmental budgets to the President and 
Fellows. Then after considering the merits of each case and taking 
care that the expenses of the consolidated budget are within the in- 
come of the University, the departmental budgets are decided upon. 

Whatever success has attended the installation of our budget system 
at Harvard has been due to the splendid coéperation on the part of 
administrative heads of departments. Without their help nothing 
could have been accomplished. A few of them have honestly believed 
apparently that the interest of their departments is paramount to the 
interests of the University and that they are entitled to preferential 
treatment. In time I hope they will come to see that the whole is 
greater than the part and that the solvency of the University is in the 
best interest of each department. Some of them, in fact a majority, 
are uneducated as to the value of contingency funds and of laying 
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aside a reserve for those inevitable emergencies that are always likely 
to occur every year. Some evidently regard money spent on the up- 
keep of buildings as practically wasted. Of course they want to spend 
it on instruction and research. It is perfectly natural that they should 
and one would not have them otherwise. Still it is important that the 
buildings in which their work is done should be water-tight and not 
allowed to go to pieces. 

When the first budget was made up we found that the administra- 
tive heads were very much bothered by two uncertain factors, income 
that their department would receive from the Treasurer’s general in- — 
vestments, and the cost of building repairs. To help them we have 
eliminated the uncertainty, first by arranging that the rate of interest 
on general investments shall be declared a year in advance, and second 
by establishing a reserve for the maintenance of buildings by charging 
each building a certain amount each year and crediting this amount to 
the building reserve from which all actual repairs are paid. 

Of course a budget does not accomplish miracles. If lived up to it 
fits the coat to the cloth, but it does not by any means follow that the 
coat is as good a coat as should or could be made. Except for the 
purely business departments the business officer is not concerned with 
this problem which fairly bristles with difficulties. Fortunately for 
him it rests in the hands of higher authorities who are better qualified 
to solve it. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


URING the past year a number of changes have been made in the 
methods of admission, which have been approved by the Board 
of Overseers and will be found in the report of the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. Apart from those relating to students trans- 
ferred from other colleges, the only one that has yet gone into effect is 
that relating to the admission without examination of boys who gradu- 
ate from school in the first seventh of their class. This privilege, it was 
believed, would draw from other parts of the country boys to whom, 
because not directly prepared for them, our entrance examinations 
would seem difficult, and who would be deterred from attempting to 
pass them, although really well grounded for the work of Harvard 
College. ; 
The rule says that boys so graduating may be, not shall be, ad- 
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mitted without examination; but the Committee has in fact applied 
the rule this year to all students whose course of study is accepted for 
the new plan of admission. Although a few of the schools in this part 
of the country have declined to take advantage of it, the admission of 
boys in the first seventh of their class without examination has in this, 
its first year, drawn students from the eastern schools that habitually 
prepare for college, more largely than from schools at a distance. In 
fact, the geographical distribution of applicants for admission has 
been, under this method, much the same as it was before. Circulars 
were, indeed, sent throughout the country, but some time is required 
before its full effect will be felt in schools that have not been in the 
habit of sending their graduates here. How far it will prove wise to - 
admit boys in this way from schools that regularly prepare for the 
entrance examinations is not yet clear. Much will depend upon the 
record such students make in College. All this will be carefully 
watched, and the Committee on Admission must reserve its discretion 
to make such use of the privilege as in the future may prove wise. The 
immediate question for us, however, is not the framing of the condi- 
tions of entrance so as to admit only those who are capable of doing 
college work, but the selection, among a larger number, of the best of 
the applicants who can satisfy those conditions. 

In fact a problem confronts many colleges from the large growth in 
the number of young men seeking higher education since the war. 
The reasons for the increase are not wholly clear. A part of it is easily 
explained on grounds that do not seem to account for the size of the 
movement or its persistence. Yet the phenomenon is widespread, 
being notable in England as well as in the United States. Whether it 
will prove permanent or not, whether it will diminish or grow in 
strength with the lapse of time, is difficult to foresee; but at the mo- 
ment it is embarrassing to not a few colleges, some of which have felt 
constrained to limit the number of their students. To us the question 
has presented itself this autumn in an acute form. Under the provision 
permitting the admission without examination of boys who have 
graduated from schools with an approved curriculum in the first 
seventh of their class there have entered the College 212 freshmen, and 
the total size of the class has increased by somewhat less than that 
number. The young men so admitted are by no means a wholly new 
element. On the contrary, the statements obtained from them indi- 
cate that two thirds certainly, and nearly nine tenths probably, would 
otherwise have sought admission by the ordinary process of examina- 
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tion. But to whatever cause the increase is due, the fact remains that 
the entering class is decidedly larger than ever before. The new fresh- 
men this autumn number 851, the dropped freshmen from last year’s © 
class, who pursue in the main the same courses, are 89, and those 
entering the Engineering School, who are college freshmen for both 
instruction and residence, are 83. Tli: whole number of freshmen is 
thus 1023, as compared with 895 last year. 

The idea of limiting the number of students in the College is not 
agreeable, and no one would propose it as a finality, or suggest that 
there is here some permanent size of maximum usefulness; but for a 
time the conditions of the teaching staff and equipment may render it 
impossible to do full justice to more than a definite number of stu- 
dents. That is in fact our situation to-day, as it is also at Yale, Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth, and other colleges which have set a limit to the 
number of their students. With us the necessity arises from several 
causes. One of them is the lack of material equipment. The Freshman 
Halls, for example, were built to house about five hundred men — all 
the members of the class who did not then live at home; but even by 
using for overflow Drayton Hall and Shepherd Hall, the only dormi- 
tories adapted for the purpose, the number housed is only 563, or 
hardly more than two thirds of the freshmen who would like to live in 
these halls. To give another example: in accordance with a suggestion 
of the Board of Overseers an excellent course in general biology, en- ° 
titled “ Life and its Environment,” has been opened this autumn, and 
the applications for it have been about four hundred and fifty; but 
owing to the limited size of the laboratories, only three hundred could 
be admitted, and one third of the applicants had to be turned away. 
These were for the most part freshmen, because they have a better 
chance to take it later in their college course; and yet it is for freshmen 
that the course is most desirable. Again, the introductory course in 
history has 767 members, more than it is wise to have in a single 
course; while other courses have been limited in numbers, to the dis- 
advantage of those refused admittance. Clearly it is not fair to an- 
nounce that students coming here will be housed in the Freshman 
Halls, and given the benefit of certain courses, and then, when they 
come, inform them that these halls and some of the most attractive 
courses are already filled to overflowing. 

The same thing may be said of the teaching staff. The endowment 
given by the alumni, magnificent as it was, barely sufficed to cover the 
necessary increase in salaries of professors and instructors, without 
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enlarging their number; and in fact, if the Faculty is to be kept at its 
present level in quality, any enlargement could only be made slowly, 
even were the University to possess the funds required. Such an 
extension requires time. That the number of our teaching staff has for 
the last score of years kept pace with the growth in students, and is 
distinctly larger in proportion than it was thirty years ago, is proved 
by the following table: 


Facutty oF Arts AND SCIENCES 



































| | 
1895-| 1900-| 1905-| 1910- | 1915- | 1920- | 1922- 
1896 | 1901 | 1906 | 1911 | 1916 | 1921 | 1923 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences | | 
PRN. cubs cae ks sekese 44 54 70 85 97 | 107 108 
Associate Professors......... 1 Q 2 Q 8| 20} 2 
Assistant Professors......... 24 31 54 60 46 | 27 | 27 
SMGENCIORS; UC. 2 <0ic00 6s 000 20 24 22 19 23 |; 29 | 85 
| 
| 
BURNS cL vend shesee sess 89 111 | 148 166 174 | 183 | 195 
| | 
| | 
Students | | 
SOME ooo sce ha kk be Se ews 1771 | 1992 | 1899 | 2217] 2519 | 2532 | 2744 
Scientific School............. 340 | 507] 504 | | 
Graduate School............ 285] 341} 394] 463] 598 | 532 | 648 
Special Students............ ve om 5 ie fa 77 | 43 
Graduate School of Applied | 
ee eT eee Pee oa “ . 123 Lae | 
Graduate School of Business | | 
Administration ........... oe ne <s 72 | se) 
| 
NN ctiidoviinkeiens 2396 | 2840 | 2797 | 2875 | 3117 | 3141 | 3435 
| 
Ratio of Students to members | 
or the Faculty... 62.0ses 26.9 | 25.6 | 18.9 | 17.8 | 17.9 | 17.2 | 17.6 








These figures show what has taken place. A comparatively large 
number of young teachers were appointed about the turn of the cen- 
tury, the assistant professors and instructors equaling, or even exceed- 
ing, in number the full professors; and as they became older, and more 
experienced in teaching, the best of them were promoted with in- 
creased salaries. Such an expansion of the younger portion of the 
teaching staff caused the total salaries to grow thereafter more rapidly 
than the number of teachers. Meanwhile, in many departments we 
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have been giving more attention than formerly to the individual stu- 
dent, and in others we must soon do so, a change that requires an in- 
crease in the teaching staff, and is only in part covered by the increase 
in the tuition fee. It must be remembered that while a growth in the 
number of students enlarges the total amount of their fees, yet, since 
the instruction costs far more than the fee, the gain by no means off- 
sets the increase in expense. 

We have therefore been brought for the present to a position where 
either the service we can render to our students must be reduced, or 
their number for a time must be limited; and between these alterna- 
tives we can hardly hesitate. But the method of limiting raises serious 
difficulties. It has been suggested that it can be done by simply raising 
the standard for admission; in other words, by admitting only those 
who pass the entrance examinations with the highest grade, treating 
those examinations as a competitive measure of fitness to enter the 
college. To such a plan there are several objections. If, as in France, 
where the system of competitive examinations is carried very far for 
entrance to the highly specialized institutions, the schools were all 
equal in standards and alike in their curricula, such a method might 
not be unfair; but with the schools as unequal as they are in the 
United States, some preparing all their boys for the college entrance 
examinations, while others send few to any college, and still fewer to 
the colleges that require an examination for admission, this is far from 
being the case. The effect would be to discriminate in favor of those 
schools that make a business of preparing boys for the examinations, 
that is, in favor of the endowed schools, and some of the public schools 
in the northeast. That is precisely what we have been striving not to 
do. Another effect would be to encourage cramming, and probably in 
many cases to advance the age to an unfortunate extent. 

Admission by competitive entrance examinations would also ex- 
clude not a few boys of sterling qualities in favor of others who are 
more acquisitive and have more capacity for displaying their knowl- 
edge, but have less permanent solidity. For although it is true that on 
the average the boys who pass the best entrance examinations prove 
to be the better scholars in college and the more competent in after 
life, yet there are many exceptions, and in a great number of cases 
grave injustice would be done. Some of the best and most valuable 
citizens mature slowly, or have not acquired before entering college 
the abilities that shine in examinations, and yet even as boys cleavly 
possess the qualities of mind and character that later make them use- 
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ful to the community in a high degree. To exclude such men would be 
disastrous. 

The fact is that the entrance examinations are designed to deter- 
mine whether a boy is or is not fit to do college work, and they are well 
enough adapted for that purpose; but a competitive test is quite a 
different thing. The present examinations measure only a certain 
amount of acquisition, together with some other qualities which are, 
no doubt, important but are far from covering all that needs to be 
known in making a selection of the best among a large number of ap- 
plicants. They should be a means, perhaps the chief means, but not 
the only one, for determining the relative qualifications for admission 
if the number must be limited. Under the present new plan of admis- 
sion, with its examination by sample on only four subjects, the school 
record of the candidate and the character of the school itself are prop- 
erly taken into account. With any plan for limitation, every appropri- 
ate means of ascertaining the qualities of an applicant ought to be 
employed; such as his school record, the advantages or difficulties 
under which his education has been acquired, his character so far as it 
can be ascertained, and not least in importance what can be learned by 
a personal talk with the boy, whenever possible. All this involves a 
grave responsibility for the authorities charged with the admission of 
candidates, but one which they should not shrink from assuming. 

If a limitation in the number of undergraduates admitted is forced 
upon us by the conditions of the present time, the problem of giving 
them as good an education as possible after they enter is always with 
us. For a score of years American colleges have devoted much atten- 
tion to raising the minimum level of undergraduate scholarship. We 
have been striving to do so here, and that the minimum standard has 
been greatly raised no one familiar with the College at the two periods 
will doubt. The progress has been of necessity slow, and to some stu- 
dents and parents painful. Complaints are therefore heard that we 
demand too much, while other critics insist that the standard is not 
yet high enough. If the true measure for the minimum is the dullest 
man who, by working as hard as he can, should be worthy of a degree, 
that point seems to be nearly, if not quite, reached. Now raising the 
minimum is not a very difficult matter. It can be attained by making 
the easy courses more rigorous, and exacting a higher standard for 
remaining in college and for graduation. By such means the result is 
reached automatically. The problem of lifting the capable, but indo- 
lent or uninterested, students to excellence is far less simple; yet it is 
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one that is insistent if our colleges are to accomplish the object for 
which they exist. We have sought, and are constantly seeking, to 
attain this result; but while we have made progress, much remains to 
be done. 

One of the remedies suggested is that of creating distinct honor and 
pass degrees. As this plan is derived from Oxford and Cambridge, a 
few words about the practice there may clarify our ideas. The separa- 
tion of the two kinds of degrees in those universities is based upon two 
distinct differences of treatment which are there applied together, but 
do not necessarily depend on each other. The differences relate to the 
grade of scholarship and to the content of the curriculum. In general 
the standard of scholarship required for the honor degree is much 
higher than for the pass; but this is not absolutely true, for there are 
several grades of honors, and it is commonly said that no more profi- 
ciency is needed to attain the lowest grade of honors than to get a pass 
degree. The divergence in the curricula is quite a different matter. 
The honor degree both at Oxford and Cambridge is awarded for con- 
centration in a single field of study, which may be wide, but does not 
include subjects not regarded as germane to that field; whereas for a 
pass degree a distribution of studies is permitted at Oxford; and at 
Cambridge, where the difference between the two kinds of curricula is 
most marked, it is expressly required, and the subjects may be as far 
apart as the most diverse realms of thought. For this reason it is said 
that some students of honor quality there prefer to study for the pass 
degree. 

During the last generation two changes have been taking place in 
Oxford and Cambridge. The requirements for the pass degree have 
been made more rigorous, and the proportion of students seeking the 
honor degree has also greatly increased. Now the object of awarding 
distinctions at graduation is not accomplished unless a large part of 
the students are thereby provoked to develop their natural faculties, 


and the success of a system of honors is measured not only by the ex- 


cellence of the candidates therefor, but also by the numbers that it 
attracts. In the two great English universities the result appears to be 
in large measure attained. A generation ago a minority of the students 
sought the honor degree, a proportion said to be about twenty-five per 
cent; but the number has increased very much, until at the present day 
it is estimated at not less than seventy-five per cent. It is highly prob- 
able that if the pass degree were to be abandoned altogether, the honor 
degree, with its varying grades, would not suffer or be less effective. 
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In their efforts to stimulate scholarly ambition the English univer- 
sities have one great advantage. Graduation with honors of a high 
class is believed there to open the door to a successful career in after 
life. Not only do fellowships at the universities and church livings in 
their gift depend upon it, but admission to the higher grades in the 
civil service and initial success at the bar are much promoted thereby; 
and during the period when the respect for honors was being estab- 
lished this was true also of obtaining a start in political life. Such an 
incentive for achieving a high rank in college has not existed in this 
country, although there are signs that employers are beginning to 
regard excellence in college work of more significance than they did 
formerly. Therefore it is even more important here than in England 
that the colleges themselves should find means to stimulate to better 
scholarship students of natural capacity whose attitude is indifferent, 
or whose interests are inclined to lie too exclusively in other directions. 

Several colleges in this country have established an honor degree, 
with methods of instruction and requirements for graduation different 
from those prescribed for the ordinary degree. In such cases the 
number of students who enroll themselves for the honor degree has 
been small, sometimes very small. It seems to appeal only to the few 
who have already a strongly marked desire for scholarship, and to 
have little influence upon the mass of undergraduates. Perhaps in 
time it may attract more widely, but we may well ask ourselves 
whether the manifest benefit of the honor degree cannot be obtained 
here without a sharp difference in curriculum which for various reasons 
is not wholly adapted to the American college. The lack of uniformity 
and solidity in secondary education makes the amount of specializa- 
tion in the English honor schools inappropriate here, while the exces- 
sive importance attributed to athletic sports and other outside 
activities by the alumni and the public, and to a lesser extent by the 
undergraduates themselves, tends to smother the regard and desire 
for high scholarship. 

With all this in view it has seemed to us, under the present condi- 
tions, wiser not to prescribe different kinds of work for honor and pass 
degrees, but one general method of instruction and study for all the 
students concentrating in the same field, each of them being obliged to 
concentrate in some field, and degrees with distinction being awarded 
to those who excel therein. By this process the student, instead of 
being compelled to choose at a comparative'y early stage in his college 
life whether he will be a candidate for honors or not, — a choice that, 
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with the relatively small esteem for academic distinction now prevail- 
ing, is likely to be negative more often than it should be, — can, as his 
interest in the subject grows, or as his tutor stimulates his ambition, 
determine to try for a standing that he would not have contemplated a 
year or two earlier. Moreover, to require the same general examina- 
tion at graduation for all students whose principal work lies in one 
field cannot fail to increase the regard for those who excel, and does 
much to undermine the self-complacent attitude, not uncommon in 
youth, expressed in the remark, “‘I suppose that I could if I chose, but 
I do not care to.”” Every man has some respect for the powers of an- 
other who surpasses him in a fair contest, even if he believes the result 
due to more assiduous training. 

The students themselves understand the force of such a motive 
better than their teachers, and it is noteworthy that a couple of years 
ago the Student Council suggested to the Faculty a change in the rank 
list that has been put into effect. They said that the publication for 
each class of the list of honor grades alone had little effect on the great 
mass of undergraduates, but that to publish the standing of all stu- 
dents would be likely to improve the quality of their work. The object 
they sought was to infuse into the whole body a desire to do better; 
and this, if successful, has the double effect of inducing some men of 
superior talents, but otherwise lacking in scholarly ambition, to strive 
for distinction; and of producing a general respect for high scholarship 
without which no school can truly fulfil its purpose. The criticism 
they made of the old rank list applies in full force to a sharp division of 
the student body into a small number who are working for an honor 
degree and the greater mass who are looking only for a pass. 

To have the same method of instruction for all the students, and a 
common general examination at the end for all those concentrating in 
the same field, does not mean that all must be treated precisely alike, 
or that the final measure for all is identical. The better scholars may 
be allowed various privileges, as indeed they are now; among the 
courses open to all they will naturally take the more advanced and 
difficult, as they do now; they will read more, and more profoundly, 
making a larger use of the summer vacations for the purpose; and if 
there are tutors, these will be called upon for more attention by their 
most ambitious pupils. In the general examination also, where an 
option is necessarily given among the questions on the papers, some 
questions of larger scope may be included which are specially designed 
for aspirants for distinction. But all this is quite different in its effect 
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upon the student body from a segregation of honor and pass under- 
graduates with distinct methods and subjects of study. It gives dis- 
tinction to those who earn it, without creating a barrier dependent 
upon premature choice. Having regard to such considerations, we 
have preferred, in those departments that have adopted the general 
examination, to require it of all candidates for a degree, rather than 
for those alone who seek honors at graduation. 

In discussing the advantages of a common procedure for all students 
it was suggested that the tutors may have an influence in stimulating 
the ambition of their pupils to achieve distinction, and this appears to 
be a fact. In April last the proportion of the students about to gradu- 
ate who purported to be candidates for a degree with distinction in 
their several subjects were as follows: 


In departments without a general examination and without tutors............ 10.5 
si zz ma ie tt | ae Petcare er 7.9 
. ~ with “ 3 “with ar GalGueauaae 21.5 


All these men, of course, did not attain distinction, but the effect of 
the tutors in instilling a desire for it seems clear; and in fact, the 
proportion of undergraduates aiming at distinction is certainly on the 
increase. 


The remainder of the Report is devoted to comment on the work of 
the various Schools and their needs, and on the losses occasioned by 
deaths and resignations of members of the teaching staff; to an 
announcement of appointments and promotions; and to an acknowl- 
edgment of gifts. 
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WILLIAM CHANNING GANNETT, ’60 
By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., 60 


\ JILLIAM CHANNING GANNETT was born in Boston March 

13, 1840. He was the son of Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett and Anna 
Linzee (Tilden) Gannett. His father, in his earlier years, was the 
junior colleague of Rev. William Ellery Channing, the distinguished 
leader, or as some liked to call him “the apostle,” of the Unitarians of 
New England. His name was affectionately perpetuated by his col- 
league’s son, and in fact was actually given to him at the baptismal 
font by the reverend gentleman who primarily owned it; fortunately 
also together with the appellative Doctor Channing seems to have 
bestowed upon the child a generous proportion of his own qualities, 
abilities and characteristics. The Rev. Ezra Gannett himself also was 
held in very high repute as a clergyman in Boston in his day and 
generation, so that a considerable impulse may have been given to 
Gannett in his early years toward the career which he afterward pur- 
sued. It was an instance of that heredity which we are apt: to speak of, 
rather than of that reaction which we too often see. 

Gannett was a “Latin School boy,” and entered Harvard in 1856 
with the Class of 1860. His journey throygh College was eminently 
creditable. His standing on the rank list was always high, and in our 
somewhat iconoclastic Junior year he stood at the head, our “First 
Scholar” for that quarter of cur course. His demeanor in these stu- 
dent days was grave and a trifle reserved, especially so at the outset, 
whereby the more light-minded comrades stood for a while a bit in 
awe of him, regarding him as a standard-bearer who held the standard 
just a little over-high; but the really sensible men in the Class became 
and ever afterward remained his warm and admiring friends attached 
to him by bonds more strong and enduring than are wont to hold 
college intimates through later years. In course of time the kindliness 
and cordiality of his nature were discovered by those who at first had 
regarded him with some alarm, a more just appreciation spread 
abroad, he attained a general and hearty popularity, and at our elec- 
tions he received the honor of an uncontested choice as our Class Odist. 

After graduation Gannett taught school for a year at Newport, 
Rhode Island. Then he entered the Harvard Divinity School. But 
forthwith the Civil War interrupted his studies. He did not go into 
military service, it is true, though he had the manliness, the courage 
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and the steadfast resolution which would have made a firstrate sol- 
dier; but he had not the military temperament; it is indeed impossible 
to imagine Gannett standing up to shoot, or order others to shoot, for 
the purpose of slaying as many as possible of his fellow-beings. He 
could have endured martyrdom for a good cause, but he could not 
have killed, or been party to killing others for that cause. So he did 
what was vastly harder and not less honorable, though less picturesque 
and less distinguished in the public eye. He went to South Carolina 
and Georgia in the service of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and there de- 
voted himself with untiring zeal to the difficult, the unsavory, the 
almost thankless task of educating, civilizing, “‘up-lifting,”’ the ex- 
slaves. In this dreary toil there was plenty of hardship and of dis- 
heartening results, and also amid that enraged Southern population 
doubtless there was not infrequent danger of rough handling. In any 
fair and adequate appreciation his action must be held to have de- 
served the praise of being really heroic, although it did not bring the 
fame and glamour which were won by those of his old associates who 
had entered the ranks as regimental officers. But fame was not his 
object, and it may be said, not rhetorically but in simple truth, that 
the consciousness of duty performed was for him a full and satisfying 
reward. When Gannett had done, — as he always sought to do, — 
what his conscience told him was right, he rested in serene content- 
ment, without regard to profit or loss. 

In June, 1865, he closed these labors, and went to enjoy a well- 
earned vacation in Europe. There he made a pedestrian tour-with his 
friend and classmate, Charles Humphreys; and passed the winter 
studying in Germany. Returning, he entered again the Divinity 
School, and graduated in 1868. He then had brief terms in parishes at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at East Lexington, Massachusetts, at Hins- 
dale, Illinois, where, as he said, he “had a little parish and built a 
little church,” and later at St. Paul, Minnesota. A few years he passed 
at home, chiefly engaged upon a biography of his father. Then in 1889 
he took charge of the Unitarian Church in Rochester, New York, 
where he became emeritus in 1908; and in that city he continued to 
reside until his death. 

Gannett began his mature life earlier than most of us did. He was 
already a thinker in College, when only the best of us were students 
grinding more or less faithfully, for the most part very wearily, at the 
not too wisely devised curriculum of studies. It was a fortunate period 
for his development; Boston was then passing through the. best years 
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of her brief term of moral and intellectual glory. Gannett imbibed 
sympathetically the fine atmosphere around him, and it fitted ad- 
mirably with his own natural qualities. The disciples of Theodore 
Parker were then ardently shattering the merciless old dogmas of the 
un-Christian Puritan Christianity, and Gannett, who was endowed 
with a most humane temperament as well as with reasoning powers 
both clear and liberal, was greatly influenced by these civilized views. 
Perhaps the advanced Parkerites went a little farther along the lines 
of free-thinking than he would have cared to accompany them. He 
had less of violent iconoclasm and more of religion in his: make-up than 
most of them had, He had been given by Nature a very religious dis- 
position; but his faith lay not in doctrines, and I am sure that he 
would never have taxed his imagination to sketch any definite Per- 
sonality which should bear the title of God. I think that he was con- 
tent, setting aside the impossible, to hold a perfectly firm belief in an 
all-pervading Spirit or Power of love and goodness, an Existence ab- 
solutely real though no mortal man might define it in set terms. 
Something of this sort — if I rightly understood him — he was per- 
suaded with entire certainty was the formative, controlling, ulti- 
mately compelling element in the Universe. This, he was convinced, 
was steadily promoting the welfare of mankind, moving us by a sure if 
imperceptible advance towards final happiness. This conviction of 
course made him intellectually liberal and tolerant; and also made him 
in his daily commerce with men cheery, encouraging, stimulating. It 
was a conception which was not merely the ardent imagining of youth, 
to be modified or even lost in later years, when dreams vanish; on the 
contrary it took ever more definite and substantial form and grew 
stronger as his observation and his experience in the world widened. 
Of course when he preached in this vein, he won the hearts of his 
parishioners, and many of these sermons have become classics in 
clerical literature. A more formal labor was his Life of his father, in 
which he gave probably the best extant account of the very interesting 
development of the Unitarian doctrine and movement in New Eng- 
land, which was its stronghold. Above all else he had the genuine 
nature of a poet; from his earliest years he was very fond of poetry; 
and his ordinary outlook upon men and the world was always that of 
the poet. Naturally this tendency found expression in hymns, and 
many which he wrote have taken permanent place among those which 
are preserved and handed down as favorites from generation to 
generation. 
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Such were his pursuits, his formal and definite life-work. But all 
this statistical enumeration of congregations, writings, occupations, 
though making the narrative of a useful life, does not in the least pre- 
sent the real man, — the man who was loved and revered. That 
which was really notable about him, that which gave his friends the 
just right to say that he was truly remarkable and exceptional, the 
right to elevate him upon a pinnacle, was his character. To describe 
this so as to give a lifelike portrait is difficult almost to impossibility. 
To speak of his profound faith in a Supreme Power instinct with infi- 
nite goodness and kindness; to say that he had a heart of the tenderest, 
a humanity boundless and most gentle and tolerant, a nature over- 
flowing with affection and sweetness; a presence full of cheer and en- 
couragement, is to speak exact truth. Yet such a depicting runs the 
risk of sounding like emotional commonplace, or of presenting a 
sketch of an aspect too ideal or too feminine to be welcome as a 
description of a man. Such an impression would be altogether mis- 
leading; for with all these traits Gannett combined a strong, fine man- 
liness. His force, decision and resoluteness were not at all feminized by 
his milder qualities; he was every inch a man, and abundantly en- 
dowed with every trait of character and mind which becomes a man. 
I may seem to have laid over-much stress upon his cheeriness; if so, it 
is because this is perhaps the quality in which he was most rich. But 


let no one therefore fall into the error of picturing Gannett to himself _ 


as one of those wearisome persons who go through life with a stern 
resolve to be always cheerful, dispensing eternal smiles in season and 
out of season on every side. He had to make no resolve; he was per- 
fectly genuine and natural; there was neither effort nor the faintest 
tinge of affectation about him. He always was precisely that which he 
appeared to be; and he was so because a beneficent Nature had so 
made him; in that simple statement — the way that he was made — 
lies the whole explanation of his personality. A peculiar fact, which I 
have often heard referred to in him, was the singular influence which 
he exercised, or rather which he possessed. I prefer this latter word 
because it was not only when he sought to put this influence in action 
for aiding or advising that it was noticeable; at all times it seemed to 
radiate from him, to surround him like an atmosphere. It was felt by 
others without any conscious out-putting of it on his own part. One 
might commune with him in the ways of ordinary acquaintance, might 
chat or correspond with him just as we all do among ourselves, but in 
some subtle, indefinable way there seemed all the while to be a sort of 
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impelling influence emanating from him so that one vaguely felt that 
he himself would like to be something more like that which he knew 
that Gannett must be. Even in his absence, in thinking of him, one 
felt this sentiment arise. I do not pretend to explain this, but plenty 
of persons will recognize it and bear witness to it. I may accept a sug- 
gestion which has been made to me: that it was a consequence of his 
faith in the ultimate perfectibility of the human soul; for to him all 
men and women seemed souls, temporarily incarnate; it was thus that 
he really saw them; to many of us this may seem fanciful, but not so to 
him; for him it was the truth. He did good without knowing that he 
was doing it. Yes, it is not to be denied that he was a very unusual 
man, and persons now young — for he was on cordial terms always 
with the young — in their old age, many years hence, will recall him 
in their talk with affectionate reverence. 

In November, 1887, Gannett married Miss Mary Thorn Lewis, of 
Philadelphia. His widow and their two children, — a daughter and a 
son, — also two grandchildren, survive him. His death took place at 
his home in Rochester on January 15, 1924. In many pulpits eloquent 
and most hearty tributes were paid to his memory, and excellent 
memorial articles in the Christian Register and the New York Nation 
have sketched his career and his character more fully and more ade- 
quately than I have been able to do in this brief paper. 


THOMAS PRINCE BEAL 
By FRANCIS G. PEABODY, ’69 
ib ipemare PRINCE BEAL, Secretary of the Class of 1869 contin- 


- uously from the time of its graduation, a period of fifty-four years, 
died at his home in Beverly, Massachusetts, on May 24, 1923. 

He was born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, September 27, 1849, 
the son of James H. and Judith D. Beal; receiving the name of his 
grandfather, a graduate of Harvard College in the Class of 1806. In 
1857 his father became president of a-small State institution, the 
Granite Bank, which in 1864 was incorporated, on a much larger 
scale, as the Second National Bank of Boston. The son’s entire life 
was thus passed in the atmosphere of enterprising but conservative 
finance. He graduated from the Boston Latin School in 1865, as 
fourth scholar in a class of twenty-three; those who outranked him 
being Gallagher, Montague, and Tower, all in the first group of 
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scholars in his College Class. He was admitted to College at the age of 
fifteen years and nine months; and in his “Life,” contributed to the 
records of the Class in 1869, he remarks, not unreasonably, of the 
entrance examinations which confronted a small boy, that ‘The two 
days were the most anxious that I have yet experienced.” On gradu- 
ating, in 1869, he spent some months in travel through Europe, and 
then joined his father in the administration of the Second National 
Bank; and in 1880, on the retirement of his father, the son became 
its president, and continued in that office for the remaining thirty-four 
years of his life. His marriage, in 1881, with Ida De Ford of Baltimore, 
confirmed the happiness of his career; and there followed more than 
forty years of mutual devotion in domestic life, clouded by the loss 
of their first child, a daughter, in early infancy, but sustained by the 
affectionate loyalty of two sons, of whom one has now succeeded to 
the presidency of the bank which both his father and his grandfather 
have so successfully administered. 

Beal’s life was thus fortunate in its opportunity and worthy of its 
trust. He inherited the judicious principles of his father, under whom 
the bank had grown from modest beginnings into a pillar of financial 
strength. Its second president soon became, in his turn, a leader in the 
financial life of Boston; and when, in 1914, the Federal Reserve Bank 
System was established, he was appointed one of the directors from 
the Boston district; being reélected at the end of each term of three 
years, and continuing in this position of central responsibility until 
his death. He was a member of the Clearing House Association from 
1910, and for many years a member or the chairman of its Executive 
Committee. He was a director in many industrial and financial cor- 
porations, a member of the Boston Common Council in 1885, and a 
trusted adviser in the complex problems which have confronted, in 
an unprecedented degree, the modern banker. In short, his business 
life represented, as perhaps no other contemporary career in Boston 
has done, the traditions of sound finance, the commercial significance 
of unquestioned integrity, and the cumulative influence of sagacity, 
fidelity, and prudence. Few instances could be named in his com- 
munity of administrative leadership, held by a single family in direct 
succession through three generations, and maintained in honorable 
efficiency for sixty-six years. Among the shifting conditions of mod- 
ern American life, and the unsound or crooked methods which have 
brought discredit.on many enterprises, the firm hand and unswerving 
considerateness of Beal’s conduct of large affairs have been to great 
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numbers of clients and colleagues an assurance of security and con- 
fidence. 

It is not, however, this long-continued service in the business 
world which Beal’s classmates most gladly recall. What chiefly con- 
cerns them — and all Harvard men of their generation — is the ex- 
traordinary and untiring devotion which he gave as Secretary to his 
College Class, and the range of generosity and sympathy into which 
this office opened. His task as Secretary was accepted for more than 
a half-century, not as a duty to discharge, but as a privilege to enjoy. 
His care for the Class as a whole, and for each member of it in particu- 
lar, was unremitting and affectionate. Each event which concerned 
the Class was recorded by him with scrupulous conscientiousness; 
each classmate who needed reassurance, or who had been deserted by 
fortune, was sought out and sustained; each sorrow which a classmate 
encountered, each loss in our fellowship by death, was approached 
with genuine and personal sympathy. The fact, which many Harvard 
men of our period have observed, that the Class of 1869, though its 
membership holds few names of exceptional distinction, has always 
maintained a proud and happy intimacy which gives it distinction 
among its contemporaries, is chiefly due to the gracious acts and 
fraternal undertakings prompted from year.to year by our untiring 
Secretary. Our festivities were of his planning; our sympathies were 
of his suggestion. He held in his hand all the lines of loyalty and af- 
fection which led out to the scattered experiences of his classmates, 
and a bond of unity which might easily have grown weaker under the 
strain of years grew stronger through his care, and still holds the 
classmates who survive him in a singularly affectionate circle, of 
which he has been for so long the centre. 

The end of his life came as he would have desired it to come, with- 
out warning or apprehension, in the unbroken enjoyment both of 
public usefulness and of domestic happiness; and his classmates 
cherish the memory of a beloved companion in their academic fellow- 
ship and of an honorable and honored servant of the public good. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


Ligue intimation contained in President Lowell’s Report that it will 

soon be necessary for Harvard College to restrict the enrolment of 
Limiting the Students to a definite number has surprised but few gradu- 
enrolment = ates. That measures of restriction should have to be 
taken, even temporarily, every one must regret; but the facts of the 
situation are inexorable. There will be a variety of opinion concern- 
ing the principles which should govern the plan for limiting the enrol- 
ment; probably whatever plan is adopted will receive severe criticism 
from some quarter or other. President Lowell shows in his comment 
that he regards the problem as by no means simple of solution, and 
that he would be adverse to any measures that would make admission 
to Harvard dependent solely on the candidate’s scholastic rating. 
Admission by competitive examinations would exclude many youths 
of strong character and good mental endowment who nevertheless do 
not readily acquire book learning, and, as President Lowell declares, 
“would be disastrous.”” How to devise a process of selection that shall 
give boys of that type at least an equal chance with the boys who are 
facile but shallow is a question that will tax the ingenuity of those who 
have to decide it. 

One provision might be made, we venture to say, that would be 
universally acceptable to Harvard alumni and that to the world out- 
side would not appear an improper act of favoritism. A decision to 
give a certain degree of preference to the sons and brothers of Harvard 
men would go part way towards solving the problem. Let us assume 
that one hundred points are required for entrance to Harvard College, 
and that a candidate who is the son or the brother of an alumnus is 
ipso facto — or ex officio (we are uncertain which phrase is the more 
appropriate in this connection) — credited with ten points. Advantage 
of birth will thus mean an advantage of ten per cent over all com- 
petitors less fortunate in their nativity. It would be p'easant to think 
that no one claiming a Harvard pedigree would need to avail himself 
of it in order to gain admittance; but although candidates with 
Harvard traditions are likely, on an average, to make no worse a 
showing in the examinations than other candidates, neither are they 
likely to do very much better than others; and in a strictly competitive 
test a number of them would undoubtedly fall by the wayside. 

Is there any reason, apart from that of sentiment, for favoring the 
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scions of Harvard families? It seems to us that there are several ex- 
cellent reasons. The son or the brother of a Harvard man is pretty 
sure to be a person of sound character, of good aims, and of some 
intellectual interests. A committee on admission will be quite as safe 
in acting on that presumption with regard to him as they will be in 
forming an opinion of another candidate from a personal interview or 
from a perusal of letters of recommendation. Few sons or brothers of 
alumni would conduct themselves in such a manner as to cause the 
wisdom of the decision by which preferential treatment had been ac- 
corded to them to be questioned. 

And there cannot be much doubt that the growth and continuation 
of the distinctively Harvard family should be encouraged. From fam- 
ilies that have sent their sons to Harvard generation after generation 
the University has drawn much of its strength. The Harvard man 
with a long line of Harvard ancestors is no more loyal to the College 
than the Harvard man who is the first of his name upon the rolls; but 
those students who have a traditional interest in the place, whose 
fathers or brothers have made them to some extent familiar with its 
history, its characters, and its ideals, carry over through changing 
conditions what has been best in the spirit and tone of the past and 
help to maintain an atmosphere that is not to be found elsewhere. 

The Harvard graduate naturally desires to have his son go to his old 
college. The College has always offered every reasonable accommoda- 
tion to the fulfilment of that desire. It has never taken any measures 
to thwart it. With the limitation of the enrolment to a definite num- 
ber; unless some provision for preferential treatment such as is here 
suggested is made, the reasonable and natural desire of many Harvard 
graduates is likely to be thwarted. For limitation of enrolment neces- 
sarily means adopting the method of admission by competition to a 
degree that has never hitherto existed at Harvard. The competition 
may not be wholly based on the skill and efficiency of the candidates in 
passing written examinations; but however the terms of it are worked 
out it cannot present an encouraging prospect to those Harvard men 
who know that their sons are not preéminent in scholarship, in ath- 
letics, in school leadership, but who are none the less sure that they are 
good material for Harvard College. 

Does it seem that in making a concession in the interest of boys who 
are the sons or brothers of Harvard men the University would be 
humiliating those whom it intended to benefit? Would there be a 
feeling that henceforth there would be two classes of candidates for 
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admission to Harvard — a privileged class, composed of the sons and 
brothers of Harvard alumni — lame ducks that had to be helped over 
the stile— and a merit class, composed of young men who stood 
firmly on their own feet and who relied on no adventitious aid in their 
effort to secure an education at Harvard? The answer perhaps de- 
pends on the slant and temper of the individual mind. Our feeling is 
that if there is no lowering of existing requirements for admission, the 
privileged class of Harvard aspirants need not feel that favors were 
being extended to them which it would be humiliating to accept. On 
the other hand, the young men who succeeded in entering Harvard 
without having any Harvard affiliations to help them would be justi- 
fied in feeling that they, rather than the privileged class, constituted 
the freshman aristocracy. It is improbable that any ill-natured or 
envious attitude of mind would result from the distinction between 
the two classes of candidates. 

Undoubtedly many young men eligible for admission on the easier 
terms would choose to try their fortune on the more sharply com- 
petitive basis. They should of course have the option, and if successful 
they should have the recognition to which their achievement would 
entitle them. Each year the College might publish the list of freshmen 
who, although entitled to the exemption granted to sons or brothers of 
Harvard alumni, had chosen to waive that advantage and had entered 
after full competition with the other applicants. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE WINTER TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


In the last issue of the MaGazrne it was hinted that the question of limiting 
the number of students in Harvard College would probably become a live one 
Liesition the before the year was out. And so it has come to pass. A consid- 
size of the erable portion of President Lowell’s report is devoted to this 
sania topic, concluding with these words: “We have therefore been 
brought for the present to a position where either the service we can render to 
our students must be reduced, or their number for a time must be limited; and 
between these alternatives we can hardly hesitate.”” That is the nub of the 
issue. If Harvard must either dilute instruction or limit numbers there can be 
little doubt that alumni sentiment, and public sentiment as well, will support 
the University authorities in adopting the latter course. 
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There can be no gainsaying the fact that an abnormally burdensome load 
is already being placed upon all our facilities. It is not merely a question of 
overcrowded laboratories and classrooms. The teaching staff Why the 
has all that it can possibly handle. It would be unwise to ask meng 
the body of instructors to do more than they are now doing, "gent 
for they could not meet such a request without weakening the quality of their 
instruction or diminishing their productiveness as scholars. There is no college 
faculty anywhere that works more diligently than the teaching staff of Har- 
vard, and we doubt if there is any that accomplishes more, man for man, in 
the combined fields of teaching, administration, and research. 

It is true, as President Lowell points out in his annual report, that the av- 
erage number of students per teacher has not undergone any marked increase 
at Harvard during the past ten years. The average was seven- The ratio of 
teen-and-a-fraction in 1914; it is seventeen-and-a-fraction still. teachers to 
This runs counter to the common impression, which regards oie 
Harvard as a place where students are herded together into large lecture 
courses, several hundred in each. We have a few such courses, to be sure, but 
we also have scores of them with an enrolment of only a dozen students, or 
even less. On the average, in the departments under the jurisdiction of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, there are fewer than eighteen students to each 
instructor. There are not many small colleges that make a better showing 
than that. 

But although the number of students per instructor has not increased dur- 
ing the past ten years this does not mean that the instructors have no greater 
load to carry. The same number of students, and the same fhe ‘‘asutiind 
amount of instruction, impose a good deal more work on the load on the - 
instructor to-day than they did a decade ago. This is because aaa 
the methods of instruction have undergone an improvement and have been 
made more effective than they used to be. Improved methods of instruction 
almost invariably give a teacher more, not less, to do. This is a feature in 
which teaching differs from most other human activities. The college teacher 
who discovers a way of making his instruction more effective has found no 
labor-saving device, on the contrary he has merely unearthed a plan for put- 
ting more work on his own shoulders. The more personal our instruction 
becomes, the more personal our attention to the individual student, the 
larger is the burden upon the time and strength of the teaching staff. Viewed 
in this light it is easy to see that the load has been steadily growing, even if 
the average number of students per instructor has not increased. 

In this connection it should also be pointed out that the amount of admin- 
istrative work which must be done by members of the Faculty has also in- 
creased considerably. Every year seems to bring more of it to The added 

3 i 3 burden of 
do. The total number of deans, assistant deans, directors, administra- 
chairmen, advisers and so on would look formidable to an out-_ tive work 
sider, and it is a figure that shows no signs of difninishing. The reply may be 
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made that professors ought to be relieved from most of this administrative 
work — that itcan be better and more economically done by men who are not 
taken from the teaching staff but who are “chosen for their administrative 
ability.” But anybody who has had much to do with university affairs can 
tell you that such a suggestion is wholly impracticable, save within rather 
narrow bounds. Much of what we call administrative work is directly and 
This burden timately connected with instruction. It is work that none but 
cannot be instructors can do without running foul of the interests of in- 
weenie: struction. Much of it is work that cannot be done in accordance 
with what are usually styled “business methods.” A college is not a business 
concern and cannot ‘be so conducted. A college is engaged in selling service 
at about half what it costs. A business concern that did anything of this sort 
would soon find itself in commercial bankruptcy. And any college that tried 
to put all its activities on a strictly business basis would likewise soon find 
itself in intellectual bankruptcy. So whether it be the most businesslike way, 
or the most economical way, it is essential that a good deal of administrative 
work shall be done by members of the regular teaching staff, for it is so inti- 
mately related to instruction that it cannot be satisfactorily done by any 
others. 

So, taking it all in all, we have come to the point where Harvard must 
either limit numbers, increase the present load upon the teaching staff, or 
The limited Considerably augment the size of the latter. This last alterna- 
supply of tive would be well worth considering if it seemed at all practi- 
ee cable. But it does not appear to be so. The supply of compe- 
tent university teachers cannot be expanded overnight. High grade instruc- 
tors are, in many departments of scholarship, less plentiful than they were a 
few years ago. In chemistry, for example, the college has to compete with 
large industrial plants which go after the best young scholars and by reason of 
ability to pay high salaries are able to entice them away. In economics, to 
take another example, the larger banking institutions have come into the 
field. They are taking “economists” into their employ and giving them more 
remuneration than any college can afford to pay its professors. ‘Time was, not 
very long ago, when the colleges had their pick of all the young men who 
made economics their major study for the doctorate. To-day this is not the 
case; there has arisen a competition which is likely to become more keen as 
the years go by. Let it also be mentioned that the rapid growth of the state 
universities, especially in the West, has naturally increased the vigor of the 
demand for teachers, especially for promising young instructors. So it is no 
longer practicable for any institution of higher education, by merely taking 
thought, to expand its teaching force quickly and easily. At Harvard we 
have been making moderate additions to our staff each year but we have had 
to comb the whole country to do it. 

Now if Harvard decides to place a limit upon the enrolment of undergrad- 
uates, what ought the figuré to be and how may the limitation best be put 
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into effect? Obviously the most logical way to keep the total number of 
undergraduates within bounds is to limit the size of theentering The proper 
class. This done, the total will take care of itself. The present a ae 
freshman class contains 1023 men as compared with 895 a year freshman 
ago. It is altogether probable that it will pass the 1200-mark next “5S 
autumn unless a limit is imposed. Yet the Freshman Halls have accommoda- 
tions for only five hundred students or thereabouts. So far as housing is con- 
cerned the freshman class is already much too large. The Crimson suggests 
900 as a suitable limit and there would be something to be said for this figure 
were it not that we have already exceeded it by a considerable margin. On 
the whole it would be better to make the limit 1000, which is a good round 
number, and roughly approximate to the size of this year’s class. 

But how ought such a limit to be enforced? That is a more difficult ques- 
tion. Some colleges give preference to the earlier applicants; others make the 
thing wholly competitive and take their quota from among the yoy the 
highest on the lists at the admission examinations. A few have quota can 
a sort of handpicking process by which they take into account saaiaininein 
the geographical distribution of the applicants and some other factors. None 
of these plans is free from shortcomings. There is very little to be said for the 
priority arrangement except that it is easy-to administer. The competitive 
method, on the contrary, has some arguments in its favor, but there is the 
practical objection that it would give an undue advantage to the schools 
which make a specialty of fitting boys for college. The handpicking plan, 
with geographical quotas, is hard to administer fairly, frankly, and without 
partiality. 

_If we decide to impose a limit at Harvard we should try to devise something 
that is different from any of these plans. Competition should be the basis — 
in general the boys who do best on the admission examination should have 
the first call. But differences in preparation should not be overlooked. As 
between candidates whose scholastic records are not substantially different it 
would not be unfair to prefer the ones who come from distant schools, or 
whose recommendations show them to have a higher intellectual promise 
than the examinations disclose. Possibly an intelligence test, so-called, might 
be utilized in doubtful cases although there is yet no general agreement as to 
the dependability of such tests when used for this purpose. By an intelligence 
test you can pick the best of the sheep from the worst of the goats, but you 
cannot differentiate between individuals of the same species. At any rate it 
may be possible to devise a plan whereby competition will rule, except at the 
bottom of the quota where there is not much difference among the candidates. 
There it would be wise to consider each applicant on his merits, such as they 
may be. A faculty committee is now at work on this problem. In all likeli- 
hood it will finish its work and make its report before this issue of the Mac- 
AZINE reaches the hands of its readers. 

Speaking of the low-grade student suggests another problem with which 
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all the colleges are wrestling. Professor Clifford H. Moore, Chairman of the 


Another Committee on Instruction, propounds in his annual report the 
problem: the : ‘ . ‘ 

low-grade question whether the American college should continue to 
student bestow so much of its solicitude upon the reluctant element 


among the student body. In general there are four classes of undergraduates: 
(1) those who are able and anxious to learn, (2) those who are able but not 
anxious, (3) those who are dull but industrious, and (4) those who are dull and 
lazy. Roughly estimated, more than half the student body in colleges through- 
out the country may be set down in the first category, but this leaves a gen- 
erous fraction for distribution among the remaining three classes. Class four, 
the dull and lazy, are for the most part eliminated — usually at the close of the 
freshman year. But a goodly portion of classes two and three remains on the 
roster — the dull and willing because nobody wants to be too hard on them, the 
bright shirkers because they find loopholes in the best-ordered scheme of in- 
struction and administration. Much attention has been devoted, during the 
past ten or fifteen years, to the problem of closing these loopholes and thereby 
forcing the shirker to work or perish. Scholastic standards are being raised 
at the bottom. This is all to the good, of course, but only if it in nowise de- 
tracts from the solicitude which the College is able to bestow upon the men at 
the top. There is where the danger lies. It is the quality of the work done by 
the best students, not the quantity of it done by the worst, that determines 
the true rank of an educational institution. 

At Harvard we have been at pains to circumvent this danger and to a con- 
siderable extent have succeeded in doing so. In addition to a conspicuous 


Special , raising of minimum requirements there has been an increase in 
courses for Sogone ° ‘ 

distinction the facilities provided for our students of the highest grade. In 
candidates some departments, for example, there are special courses which 


are open only to candidates for the degree with distinction. These courses are 
conducted in an informal way, without the weekly assignments of prescribed 
work which characterize the usual undergraduate course of instruction. Each 
student is assigned a piece of investigation to be undertaken in his own way, 
at his own pace, subject only to the general guidance and supervision of his 
instructor or tutor. The better undergraduates take advantage of these 
courses in order to prepare their distinction theses, and many of these studies 
prove to be of very high quality. The experiment, which has been in opera- 
tion during two or three years only, gives every indication of proving success- 
ful. 

Quite a number of universities and colleges in different parts of the United 
States have been experimenting with “gateway” courses, or “orientation” 
The “gate- courses designed for first-year students. The idea is to give the 
way courses” freshman something in the way of a general introduction to his 
college studies, something that will help him to plan his later work more 
intelligently. In most institutions the experiment has taken the form of a 
special course called “reflective thinking,” or “‘problems of to-day” or 
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“contemporary civilization” or some other compendious title. The prac- 
tical difficulty is that, such courses being so comprehensive in scope, tend to 
become sketchy and superficial. Becoming superficial they become easy, and 
when they become easy the freshmen get relatively little education out of 
them. Some gentle adult minds will react in horror against this implication 
that a course in which a student does little work must inevitably have little 
value, and the rule no doubt has its exceptions. But it comés as near the 
truth as most generalizations in the field of educational science. There are 
mighty few good things in this world that men get without striving for, and 
an education is not one of them. 

At Harvard we are trying the plan of making English A serve as an orienta- 
tion course. This elementary course in English composition, as graduates 
will recall, is required of all freshmen who have not anticipated Our experi- 
it at admission, which not many of them do. During the present ment in 

‘ 3 English A 

year a series of lectures on the various fields of human knowl- 

edge is being given in this course, about fifteen lectures in all. These lectures 
are being given by professors from the various departments. The purpose is 
to make clear to the freshmen what general problems they will encounter in 
their later studies, what methods they will use, and what the value of the vari- 
ous studies will be. Anthropology, chemistry, mathematics, history, the 
classics, and so on, are dealt with in order. By the end of the year all depart- 
ments of the curriculum will have been covered in this way. These lectures 
are supplemented by assigned reading, each assignment being related to the 
field which is under review. Every student in English A is then required to 
write an essay based upon the lecture and the reading but embodying also his 
own mental reactions to both. In this way he spends one fortnight thinking 
about the content, method, problems and value of mathematics; then for the 
next fortnight he turns his attention to history; and so throughout the year. 
Thus English A has become a “‘ gateway” course in the best sense. One of the 
chief practical merits of the plan is that the instruction is being given through 
channels which are already well organized, for English A has long been splen- 
didly equipped for the careful reading of essays, for personal conferences be- 
tween student and instructor, and for the continuous supervision of freshman 
work. Few courses in any institution are better equipped in these respects. 
Thus far the plan seems to be working admirably — both students and in- 
structors are enthusiastic concerning its value. 

One often hears the assertion that all the major, undergraduate activities 
at Harvard are run by a small clique of men who come from the private schools. 
But nobody took the trouble to make a study of the facts until wo runs 
a few weeks ago when Corliss Lamont, ’24, made a careful tabu- Harvard 
lation of the figures given in the 1923 Red Book. This publi- se 
cation, it may be explained, includes the names of all who are prominent in 
the various ‘outside activities,” the captains, managers, and assistant man- 
agers of all the athletic teams, the officers of the musical and debating clubs 
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the editors of undergraduate periodicals, and so on. Mr. Lamont’s tabula- 
tions showed that students from the private schools were listed as holding a 
far larger than proportionate share of these undergraduate offices. They pre- 
ponderate greatly in all the extra-curriculum activities with hardly a single 
exception. A little reflection, however, will show that this is likely to be the 
case in any college that draws half its freshmen, or more than half, from the 
private schools. Students who come from these schools are usually well to do, 
— not always of course, but in very large proportion. Very few of them have 
to earn their own way through college. This gives them more free time for 
undergraduate activities than accrues to men in the public school group, a con- 
siderable proportion of whom have to tse all their spare hours in earning 
money. Men from the public schools, moreover, seem to spend a larger pro- 
portion of their time in study — at least the college records appear to bear 
out that presumption. They win far more than their due share of honors and 
distinction. In the higher grades of the rank list which the Dean’s Office pub- 
lishes at the end of the year they outnumber the private school graduates 
nearly three to one. In a word the situation is not the result of any control by 
“cliques of men from the private schools” but arises from a fundamental 
difference in the major interests of the two groups. ‘Students who come from 
public schools devote more of their interest, on the whole, to earning money, 
winning scholarships, and getting high grades in their studies. This means 
that they have less interest to expend upon other things. 

There is another factor in the situation although it is perhaps less important. 
This is the training in all manner of non-academic activities which boys ob- 
tain in private schools before they come to college. There are athletic teams 
and other organizations in public high schools, to be sure, but in large meas- 
ure these are dominated by boys who are not fitting for college. The boys who 
are getting ready for college in the public high schools do not have much time 
for such things, especially in their final year of preparation. 

A few men are able to win high honors in their college studies and yet have 
a prominent part in outside activities. But their number is pitifully small. 
When one of them does it his name is worth a place in the newspaper head- 
lines. The demands which are now made upon a student’s time when he 
serves as a captain, or manager, or editor have become so great as virtually to 
preclude a high record in the classroom. This seems to be true not only at 
Harvard but in all American colleges. The man whose business it is to serve 
as manager of a ’varsity team, or glee club, or dramatic organization is prone 
to be manager first, and student incidentally, He purloins for his studies as 
much time as he can wrench from his managerial duties. This, of course, is not 
a rule without exceptions, but the fact remains that we have overdone the 
thing. We have allowed the notion to go abroad that these extra-curriculum 
activities afford a “better training for later life” than do the courses of study 
which the college provides. Many parents believe this to be the case, and most 
undergraduates accept it as gospel. Yet the idea never had a leg to stand on. 
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Every careful investigation that has ever been made of this matter is con- 
clusive in demonstrating the absence of any close relation between prominence 
in undergraduate activities and success in after life. The undergraduate man- 
ager does a lot of running about, attaining a super-efficiency in waste of mo- 
tion, and convincing himself that it is all a fine training for a business career. 
But even a bootblack stand that conducted its business according to his 
methods would run itself into bankruptcy. One need only look at the way in 
which an undergraduate manager makes his budget and keeps his accounts 
to be convinced that the “‘business training” involved in his scurrying activ- 
ity is most of it worthless or worse. Mr. Lamont is right in his belief that al- 
though the value obtained from engaging in extra-curriculum activities may 
at times be substantial, it is not to be compared with that which comes from 
college studies keenly and seriously pursued. College authorities throughout 
the country should put greater emphasis upon that doctrine, for a contrary 
notion has been gaining wide currency. 

The system of undergraduate social clubs at Harvard has always been diffi- 
cult fer an outsider to comprehend. It differs in several important features 
from that which one finds in vogue at most A:nerican colleges A club 
and universities, but the most striking difference is to be found amalga 
in the relative absence of national fraternities at Harvard. The Regent’s list 
contains the names of fifty-five undergraduate social clubs of one sort or 
another, but only five of these have any national affiliations. The rest are 
purely local affairs. Some of them, of course, are very old and have traditions 
long established; some are middle-aged, having put at least one generation 
behind them; and some, again, are ephemeral organizations which come into 
being, abide their hour, and go their way. Many changes in club organiza- 
tion sometimes take place within a few years. An unusually interesting 
change, for example, is under way at the present time, namely, the amalga- 
mation of two of the very oldest clubs, the Institute-Dickey and the Hasty 
Pudding. 

For some time, it is said, these two organizations have not been so flourish- 
ing as in the old days. The present quarters of the Institute, on the corner of 
Mt. Auburn and Holyoke Streets, are no longer well adapted for club pur- 
poses; on the other hand the building of a new club house, at present costs of 
construction, would entail a very large outlay. So far as quarters are con- 
cerned the Hasty Pudding Club has been much better off, being the owner of 
a commodious and attractive building which has been little used of late years 
except on special occasions. 

The opportunity to join forces has accordingly appealed to both clubs and 
the two have decided to merge. Beginning next autumn the combined clubs 
will use the Hasty Pudding building; meanwhile some renovations will be 
made, including the conversion of the old theatre auditorium into a lounging 
room for members. The name of the combined organization will officially be 
“The Hasty-Pudding Club — The Institute of 1770,” but undergraduate 


mation 
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parlance will undoubtedly shorten this to ‘“Pudding-Institute” in short 
order. The old familiar “Dickey” is to disappear from Harvard colloquial- 
isms. 

In announcing the merger the chairman of the undergraduate committee 
which arranged the details has made the following comment: “I have no 
doubt that some graduates will object to the plan on the ground that it will 
kill a tradition. Let them come to Cambridge for themselves, and see how 
things have changed. The days when an undergraduate could spend his eve- 
nings wandering from one pleasant meeting-place to another are fast disappear- 
ing. The undergraduate of to-day somehow finds his time so well occupied 
that he does not care to spend his leisure at a number of different clubs.” 
This is undoubtedly true. It may be that the average undergraduate, by 
reason of increased scholastic requirements, has less leisure than was the case 
two decades ago. Or it may be that he now prefers to use his leisure hours in 
a different way. In any event he spends less time in his club, in his rooms, and 
at his meals than his father did. The Freshman Halls with their common 
rooms, the Widener Library with its attractive facilities for study both in the 
day and the evening hours, the automobile which has almost annihilated the 
distance to Boston, — these and other things probably account in part for 
the change. 

The suggestion has been made from several quarters that the University 
ought to take in hand the problem of providing Soldiers Field with a more 
iett os commodious Stadium. One of the Boston newspapers, some 
have a bigger weeks ago, undertook a discussion of the matter and wound up 
emaiaed with the statement that “the Faculty” seemed to be the one 
obstacle in the way. It is betraying no secret, we believe, to say that “the 
Faculty” ,has never discussed the proposal, nor is there any reason why it 
should do so, for the building of a new Stadium is not a matter that comes 
within its jurisdiction. Nor is it by any means certain that the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences would be adverse to the project if it were submitted to this 
body for its opinion. College professors are quick enough to see merits in an 
athletic proposal when it has merits, which is not always the case. 

The present Stadium has become inadequate, especially when the games 
with Yale or Princeton are being played in it. Even minor games, so-called, 
now suffice to fill the Stadium proper, and in some cases the wooden stands as 
well. There is:little doubt that a Stadium twice as large would be crowded 
for the big games, — provided the public interest in collegé football contin- 
ues at its present high pitch. If we are to continue these contests, as seems 
altogether certain, there is much to be said for giving people a fair oppor- 
tunity to see them, especially when they are willing to pay any reasonable ad- 
mission fee for the privilege. There can be no great detriment, it would seem, 
in having a hundred thousand people attend a Yale-Harvard game rather 
than half that number. The evils which are connected with intercollegiate 
athletics do not arise from the fact that large bodies of men and women come 
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to see the games. These evils would not be accentuated by increasing the size 
of the crowds nor would they be diminished by decreasing them. Turning 
many thousands away each Saturday afternoon does not diminish the public 
interest in the game, nor keep the newspapers from glorifying the gridiron 
heroes out of all proportion to their deserts, nor abate the undergraduate’s 
excessive zeal for victory. If a university is in the business of providing a 
public spectacle there is something to be said for making it as interesting as 
possible to the largest practicable number of onlookers. The financing of a 
new Stadium would be no serious problem. The cost could be liquidated in a 
very few years, even at the present scale of prices for tickets. It might even 
be possible, with the larger accommodations, to reduce the price of tickets so 
far as undergraduates and alumni are concerned. One problem a new and 
larger structure would certainly solve for a time at any rate, — that of giving 
every graduate two seats no matter how large the application list may be. 

Nothing definite has thus far materialized in the way of a Roosevelt Me- 
morial at Harvard although a few years ago our expectations in this direction 
ran high. It is greatly to be hoped that the project will not be pe war 
allowed to lapse and be forgotten. Much was also said, two or Memorial 
three years ago, concerning a War Memorial. Committees — 
have been appointed, plans have been put forth and various proposals have 
been discussed; but nothing seems yet to have taken definite form. Of late 
there has been talk of transforming Holden Chapel into a memorial — for the 
present at least. This would have the advantage of not involving any large 
expenditure at a time when money is much needed for various other Univer- 
sity purposes. The permanent war memorial would be deferred until other, 
more urgent, needs have been met. The whole problem is not without its 
difficulties. Some graduates believe that the permanent memorial should not 
be utilitarian in character — that it should take the form of a column or tower. 
But we would hardly be justified in calling upon the alumni for help in this 
direction at a time when more class rooms, dormitories and laboratories are 
far more urgently required. On the other hand many graduates believe that 
the memorial should take the form of a chapel, or an auditorium, or some such 
useful addition to the University’s equipment. There is no approach to 
agreement among them. Under the circumstances it is not unwise to move 
slowly and to temporize. The memories that come most quickly do not always 
turn out to be the best. 

The Nolen Tutoring School, conducted for more than a generation by the 
late William W. Nolen, ’84, was not officially a department of the University, 
but it was an important adjunct in more ways than one. It phe fate of 
helped a great many boys into Harvard and helped them to stay the Nolen 
there. Readers of the MAGaztnE will be interested to learn that a 
the school has survived its founder; its work is being carried on by members 
of the staff which Mr. Nolen gathered around him. It will have to find new 
quarters, however, as the upper floors of Little’s Block are to be used for other 
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purposes. Mr. Nolen by the terms of his will bequeathed his collection of 
Lincolniana to the Harvard Library and also created a trust fund of $36,000 
which will ultimately come to the University. As it turned out, he had ac- 
cumulated an estate of considerable proportions, much of it in a large collec- 
tion of antiques which brought high prices when placed upon the market. 
President Eliot will be ninety years of age on March 20. Arrangements 
are being made to hold, on that date, a mass meeting in Sanders Theatre 


President which will be attended not only by present members of the Uni- 
Eliot’s ° ° ‘ 

ninetieth versity but by representatives of the Alumni and by men who 
birthday have been associated with President Eliot in his varied public 


activities. In announcing this plan the Crimson adds the following editorial 
comment as its tribute from youth to youthfulness: 

“That a man is no older than he feels has perhaps never been better exem- 
plified than by President Eliot. Instead of retiring at sixty into a somnolent 
old age, he has to this very day kept as intellectually active as any youth — 
and he has kept so by the catholicity and vigor of his interests. In this he has 
made himself a greut name — our foremost example of the American Citizen. 
And President Eliot is to receive such signal recognition on March 20. He 
deserves all praise and honor not only from Harvard men but from the whole 
country — praise and honor less in words than in deeds after his fashion.” 

The total enrolment of the students in all departments of the University, 
including the late registration, is 6733. This is an increase of 367 over the fig- 


The final 
figures 


or in Radcliffe College. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 
Meeting of October 29, 1923 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Harry Butler, $100,000. 

From the estate of Jonathan M. Parmenter, 


$18,967.14 for the Henry D. Parmenter and Jona- 
than M. Parmenter Scholarships. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$100,000 for the endowment of the School of 
Public Health. 

To the family of Jacob Wertheim for the gift of 
$100,000 for the creation of a Fellowship to be 
known as The Jacob Wertheim Fellowship for the 
Betterment of Industrial Relationship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $27,083.33 
for a Medical School dormitory. 


ure of a year ago (6357). 
in the Summer Schools, in the University Extension Courses, 


These totals do not include students 


To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $4,617.83 for the McKinlock dormitory. 

To Mrs. Edward W. Clark for her gift of $2500 to 
be added to the principal of the George Newhall 
Clark Scholarship. 

To the Hood Rubber Company for the gift of 
$1000, to the Nashua Manufacturing Company for 
the gift of $500 and to Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, 
Jr., for his gift of $250 for the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $1500 to increase the income of the Elizabeth 
Torrey Fund. : 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To Mr. Alvan T. Simonds and to the Simonds 
Saw and Steel Company for their gifts of $1000 each 
for the case system of teaching of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $807.50 
for certain salaries. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $750 for 
a certain salary. 

To Miss Susan Minns for her gift of $500 for the 
Botanical Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $500 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 
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To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $500 
towards a certain salary. 

To A Friend for the gift of $416.67 cents for re- 
search in Tropical Medicine. 

To a friend for the gift of $250 towards a certain 
salary and $165 for the Cancer Commission. 


To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $375 - 


for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for his gift of $100, 
to Messrs. William Sturgis Bigelow, I. Tucker 
Burr, and Henry F. Merrill for their gifts of $50 
each, to Mr. Frank Gair Macomber for his gift of 
$25, to Messrs. B. Apthorp Gould Fuller and Ed- 
ward Gilchrist for their gifts of $15 each, and to 
Messrs. Edward A. Filene and George C. Shattuck 
for their gifts of $10 each towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $200 for 
special expenses of the Dean’s office. 

To the Kimball Fund for Needy Students for 
the gift of $200 for a Special Scholarship in the 
Division of Fine Arts. 

To Mr. Edgar Pierce for his gift of $195 towards 
a certain salary. 

To Dr. Charles A. Brackett for his gift of $100 
for the Dental School Museum. 

To Mr. Frederic C. Hood for his gift of $100 
towards the Engineering School Scholarship. 

To Mr. Frank Brewster for his gift of $100 for 
the Department of the Classics. 

To the Supreme Council 330 A.A.S.R.N.MJ., 
U.S.A., for the gift of $69.50 for a scholarship. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 towards the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of a scholarship in the Law School, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$350 for a scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the gift of 
$800 for three scholarships for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift of 
$67.50 towards the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To Mr. Phillips B. Thompson for his gift of $300 
for the Edward Sampson Thompson Scholarship 
of the Harvard Club of New York City for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the gift of 
$200 towards the scholarships for 1922-23. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: To take effect Sept. 
1, 1923: Walter Emil Bauer, as Instructor 
in German. 

To take effect Oct. 6, 1923: Lazarus 
Rubin, as Assistant in Chemistry. 

To take effect Jan. 1, 1924: Malcolm 
Storer, as Instructor in Gynecology. 

Voted to appoint George Raleigh Coff- 
man, Ph.D., Visiting Lecturer on English, 
for the second half of the academic year 
1923-24, 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from September 1, 
1923: 


Mervyn Joy Bailey, A.M., Instructor in German; 
Gardner Murphy, A.M., Research Fellow in Psy- 
chology; Martin Shugrue, A.B., Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government, and Economics. 

Lecturers: Thomas Barbour, Ph.D. (Zoology); 
Henry Bryant Bigelow, Ph.D. (Zoology); William 
Healy, A.B., M.D. (Social Ethics); George Sarton, 
8.D. (The History of Science). 

Austin Teaching Fellows in Botany: Frank Albert 
Gilbert, S.B.; Ralph Hartley Wetmore, S.B., A.M. 

Assistants: Philip Mark Barr (Physics); John 
Gilbert Beebe-Center A.B. (Psychology); Herbert 
Blair, A.M. (Education); Nathanael Pereles Bres- 
lauer, A.B. (Physics); John Wilmon Brewer, A.M. 
(English); Scott Milross Buchanan A.B. (Philoso- 
phy); Leslie Gale Burgevin, A.M. (English); William 
James Cahill, S.B. (Physics); Sherburne Friend 
Cook, A.M. (Botany); Harold Wilson Craver, A.B., 
S.B. (Physics); Harold Bangs Cutter, A.M. (Chem- 
istry); Jesse Raymond Derby, A.M. (English); 
Norman Carter Fassett, S.B. (Botany); Sibley 
Allen Freeman, S.B. (Chemistry); John Gallishaw, 
A.B. (English); Martin Christian Rudolph Grabau, 
S.B. (Physics); Richard Hazen Kimball, A.M. 
(Chemistry); Edward Braxton Kirk, S.B. (Physics); 
Oliver Waterman Larkin, A.M. (Fine Arts); Robert 
Eliot Lutz, A.M. (Chemistry); William Proctor 
McElroy, A.B., B.D. (Psychology); Vivian Jerauld 
McGill, A.B. (Philosophy); Walter Hamor Piston, 
Jr. (Music); Kenneth Raisbeck, A.B. (English); 
Laurence Hasbrouck Snyder, $.B. (Botany); Ray- 
mond Leonard Steinberger, S.B. (Physics); Everett 
Wilson Sweezy (Meteorology); William Maddox 
Tanner, A.M. (English); John Crawford Wood- 
house, A.M. (Chemistry). 

Proctors: Louis ‘Alfred Le Baron, A.B.; Mitchell 
Gratwick, A.B. 

Student Advisers in the Law School: Robert 
Proctor, A.B., Chairman; Edward Vandiver 
Brown, A.B.; Charles William Carry, A.B.; Well- 
ington Shelton Crouse, A.B.; William Harcourt 
Johnstone, A.B.; William Houston Kenyon, Jr., 
A.B.; Darwin Pearl Kingsley, Jr., A.B.; William 
Hill Steeble, S.B. 


Medical School 


Associates: William Lloyd Aycock M.D. (Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene); Maynard Ladd, 
A.B.,M.D (Pediatrics), 

Instructors: Arlie Vernon Bock, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Percy Rogers Howe, A.B., D.M.D, 
(Pathology); Francis Wilson Palfrey, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Philip Haskell Sylvester, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); John Robert Wilson, M.D. (Pathology). 

Assistants: Joseph Bequaert, Ph.D. (Tropical 
Medicine); Thomas Ellwood Buckman, A.M. 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Bronson Crothers, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Robert Dudley Curtis, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Paul Waldo Emerson, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Richard Spelman Eustis, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Henry Field, Jr., $.B., M.D. (Medi- 
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cine); Frank Fremont-Smith, M.D. (Neuropathol- 
ogy); Boris Mark Fried, M.D. (Pathology); Joseph 
Garland, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Hyman Green, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Francis Browne Grinnell, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Bengt Hamilton, M.D., 
S.D. (Pediatrics); Lewis Webb Hill, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Gerald Norton Hoeffel, M.D. (Pediat- 
rics); Harold Valmore Hyde, S.B., M.D. (Anatomy); 
Charles Carroll Lund, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Arthur Bates Lyon, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Au- 
gustine Wilfred McGarry, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Charles Fremont McKhann, S.B., A.M., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Paul Frederick Orr, S.M. (Pathology); 
Eli Charles Romberg, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Warren Richards Sisson, A.B., M.D. (Pedtatrics); 
Harold Coe Stuart, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Rich- 
ard Carlisle Tefft, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Edwin Theodore Wyman, M.D. (Pediatrics). 


Claude Schaeffer Beck, A.B., M.D., Arthur Tracy 
Cabot Fellow in charge of the Surgical Laboratory; 
Edward Delos Churchill, $.B., A.M., M.D., Alumni 
Assistant in Surgery; Emile Frederic Holman, 
A.B., M.D., Austin Teaching Fellow in Surgery; 
James Patrick Powell, S.B., M.D., Charles Follen 
Folsom Teaching Fellow in Hygiene. 


Graduate Courses in Medicine 


William Frederick Cotting, M.D., Assistant in 
Orthopedic Surgery. 


School of Public Health 


Joseph Bequaert, Ph.D., Instructor in Entomol- 
ogy; Ewald Tomanek, M.D., Dr.P.H., Associate in 
Vital Statistics, 


Dental School 


John Wicks Cook, A.B., D.M.D., Librarian of 
the Dental School; Adelbert Fernald, D.M.D., In- 
structor in Orthodontia and Curator of the Dental 
Museum, 

Instructors in Operative Dentistry: Horatio Le 
Seur Andrews, D.M.D.; Oswald Franklin Banks, 
D.M.D.; Earle Leslie Bradway, D.M.D.; Walter 
Irving Brigham, D.M.D.; Charles Boardman Burn- 
ham, D.M.D.; Ernest Earl Carle, D.M.D.; Ray- 
mond Paul Cassidy, D.M.D.; Arthur Sylvester 
Crowley, D.M.D.; Frank Holmes Cushman, S.B., 
D.M.D.; Raeburn Roundy Davenport, D.M.D.; 
Walter Alonzo Davis, D.M.D.; Leon Edward 
Dulac, D.M.D.; Stuart Roberts Hayman, D.M.D.; 
Albert Benton Jewell, D.M.D.; Paul Burrows Le- 
Baron, D.M.D.; Sterling Nye Loveland, D.M.D.; 
Timothy Otis Loveland, D.M.D.; Joseph William 
Nevins, D.M.D.; Joseph Totten Paul, D.M.D.; 
George Porter Pendleton, D.M.D ; Samuel Lumn 
Doherty Randall, D.M.D.; Harold Chester Robin- 
son, D.M.D.; Henry Carlton Spencer, D.M.D.; 
David Frederick Spinney, D.M.D.; William Daniel 
Squarebrigs, D.M.D.; George Abel Staples, 
D.M.D.; John Talbot Timlin, D.M.D.; Harold 
Elliott Tingley, D.M.D.; William Harry Weston, 
D.M.D.; Ernest Victor Leon Whitchurch, D.M.D.; 
Walter Edward Young, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Charles Wil- 
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liam Berry, S.B.,D.M.D.; Charles William Goetz, 
D.M.D.; Arthur Wellington Hicks, D.M.D.; Her- 
bert Israel Margolis, D.M.D. George Philadelpheus 
Phillips, A.B., D.M.D.; Norman Warren Swett, 
D.M.D.; Spurgeon de Witt Turner, D.M.D.; 
Charles Thomas Warner, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Orthodontia: Cleophas Paul Bonin, 
D.M.D.; Adrian Paul Brodeur, D.M.D.; Ralph 
Edward Gove, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Extracting and Anasthesia: Harold 
Albert Kent, D.M.D.; Joseph Aloysius Ring, 
D.M.D.; John Mark Smith, D.M.D.; Oliver Perry 
Wolfe, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Oral Hygiene: Russell Bailey Mac- 
farlane, D.M.D.; Edward Melville Quinby, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.M.D.; Chester Leigh Sandi- 
ford, D.M.D.; Benjamin Tishler, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Oral Surgery: John Albert Breen, 
D.M.D.; Francis Chester Durant, D.M.D.; Philip 
Ignatius Johnson, D.M.D.; Glenn Willis Lawrence, 
D.M.D. 

Instructors: Elliott Torrey Adams and Fred 
Martin Rice, in Chemistry; Hamlet Fredrick Aitken, 
in Drawing; Charles Allen Jameson, in Anesthesia; 
Arthur Judson Oldham, in Ceramics. 

Assistants: Douglas Morgan Baker and Ralph 
Maurice Towle, in Operative Dentistry; Henry 
Joseph Carney, Arthur Michael Maloney, Rolla 
Beane Sargent, Richard Lawrence Smith, Charles 
Kenneth Veo and John Raymond Wallace, in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Russell Samuel Phillips and Walter 
Wright Vaughan, in Extracting and Anesthesia. 


Joint Committee on Phillips Brooks House: Ed- 
ward Caldwell Moore, Chairman, George Crafton 
Wilson, George Henry Chase, George Wiggles- 
worth, Gurry Ellsworth Huggins, Arthur Beane, 
Walter Henry Trumbull, Jr., Barklie McKee 
Henry, Gardner Cowles, Jr. 

For two years from Sept. 1, 1923: Charles Clark 
Willoughby, Director of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology. 

From Sept. 1, 1923: Oakes Ames, Curator of the 
Botanical Museum. 


Voted to appoint William Sturgis Bige- 
low, John Templeman Coolidge, and 
George Henry Chase, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, for one year from 
Jan. 1, 1924. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Jackson Professor of Medicine, to serve 
from Nov. 1, 1923: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that James 
Howard Means was elected. 

Voted to appoint Philip Cabot, Ingersoll 
Lecturer on the Immortality of Man, for 
1923-24, 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: Miller McClintock, from Austin 
Teaching Fellow to Assistant in Govern- 
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ment; Lucius Williams Elder, Jr., from 
Assistant to Instructor in Chemistry. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor A. Kingsley Porter.for the second 
half of 1923-24, to enable him to lecture 
at Spanish and provincial universities. 


Meeting of November 12, 1923 


The President reported that the Silas 
Arnold Houghton Fund of $25,000 for an 
Assistant Professorship of Bacteriology 
was given anonymously in 1917 by Mrs. 
Francis L. Coolidge. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 

From the estate of A. Paul Keith, securities 
valued at $3850 and $46,648.40 in cash additional. 

From the estate of Cornelia P. Lowell (Mrs. 
Francis C.) $4800 additional. 

From the estate of Charles R. Cummings, $1000, 
his bequest to the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$350,000 to be used as endowment for the develop- 
ment of instruction in the Department of Psychi- 
atry and Neuropathology in the Massachusetts 
Psychopathic Hospital. 

To Mr. Edwin F. Atkins for his gift of securities 
valued at $33,886 to be added to the Atkins Fund 
for Tropical Research in Economic Botany. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1405 in 
cash and securities valued at $5842.81 towards the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for his gift of $5000 
for the Surgical Laboratory. 

To the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
for the gift of $3000 on account of a guarantee of 
$11,000 a year for three years in support of an 
investigation of the cause and mode of transmission 
of Infantile Paralysis, under the direction of Dr. 
Rosenau. 

To the American Gas Association, Incorporated, 
and to Mr. Galen L. Stone for their gifts of $1000 
each for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Edgar Pierce for his gift of $1000 for the 
Department of Philosophy and Psychology. 

To Miss Marian Roby Case and to Mr. Albert C, 
Burrage for their gifts of $500 each for the Botanic 
Garden. 

To Mr. William H. Coolidge for his gift of $500 
and to Mr. Albert C. Burrage for his gift of $250 
for Economic Geology. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the twelfth and last 


payment on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arboretum, in accordance with their vote of 
October 8, 1920. 

To Messrs. Francis R. Appleton, William A. 
Gardner, Russell Gray and Ward Thoron for their 
gifts of $100 each, to Messrs. Henry Cabot Lodge 
and James P. Warburg for their gifts of $50 each 
and to the Rev. George A. Gordon for his gift of $25 
for the Department of the Classics. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $510 for 
the Medical School dormitory. 

To Mr. George A. Peabody for his gift of $500 
and to Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for his gift of $50 
for the Peabody Museum. 

To a friend for the gift of $416.17 for research in 
Tropical Medicine. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $212.50 
for a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 for a 
scholarship in the Law School. 

To Dr. John L. Bremer for his gift of $200 for the 
Department of Anatomy. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $200 
for a certain salary. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 for the Cancer 
Commission. 

To Mr. Louis E. Kirstein for his gift of $100 for 
a certain salary. 

To Messrs. A. W. Bahr and Frank G. Macomber 
for their gifts of $25 each and to Mr. Dudley L. 
Pickman, Jr., for his gift of $20 for a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Charles S. Bird for his gift of $50 to 
increase the stipend of the Charles Sumner Scholar- 
ship. 

To the Sever Club for the gift of $7.76 for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the Associated Harvard Club for the gift of 
$350 for the Progress Prize Scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift 
of $100 for the scholarship for the year 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift 
of $350 for the scholarships for the year 1923-24. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1923: George Parkman 
Denny, as Alumni Assistant in Medicine; David 
Linn Edsall, as Jackson Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

From Nov. 1 for the remainder of 1923-24: Paul 
Eaton, Instructor in Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: Assistants: Percy 
Albert Davies, in Botany; George P. Carl, in Educa- 
tion; Lawrence Higgins, in Military Science and 
Tactics; Robert Lindley Murray Underhill, in 
Philosophy. ; 

Research Fellow: Francis Huntington Case, in 
Chemistry. 
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School of Public Health: Robert Stanley Quinby, 
Instructor in the Practice of Industrial Medicine. 

Medical School: William Gordon Walker, As- 
sistant in Medicine; William Gordon Lennox, Re- 
search Fellow in Neuropathology; José Pedro de 
Carvalho Lima, Otto Schubert, and Hugh Kingsley 
Ward, Research Fellows in Bacteriology; Jayme 
Regallo Percira, Homer William Smith, and Arie 
Querido, Research Fellows in Physiology; Loyal 
Edward Davis and Norman McOmish Dott, 
Research Fellows in Surgery; Charles Lloyd Connor, 
Research Fellow in Pathology; Arthur Van Dessell, 
Research Fellow in Orthopedic Surgery. 


Voted to appoint Nathaniel Allison, 
Assistant Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1923. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Library Council for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1923: Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
Chairman, George Foot Moore, George 
Lyman Kittredge, Charles Homer Has- 
kins, Theodore Lyman, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Thomas Barbour, Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, Secretary. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: 


Samuel Albert Levine from Instructor to Alumni 
Instructor in Medicine; Harry Archibald Nissen 
from Alumni Assistant to Alumni Instructor in 
Medicine; Gerald Norton Hoeffel from Assistant to 
Alumni Assistant in Pediatrics; Frederick Binkerd 
Artz from Austin Teaching Fellow to Instructor in 
History. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to Asso- 
ciate Professor Emory L. Chaffee for the 
second half of the academic year 1923-24, 


in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of November 26, 1923 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of A. Paul Keith, $21,240.33 
additional. 

From the estate of Henry L. Higginson, $669.98 
for the Francis Parkman Memorial Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $314,136.90 
and securities valued at $1236.89 for the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. 
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To Mr. Henry Walters for his gift of $25,000 for 
the building and endowment fund of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $5105.76 to 
establish “The 1902 World War Memorial Scholar- 
ship.” 

To Mrs. William A. Russell for her gift of $5000 
to establish the “‘ William A. Russell Loan Fund”’ 
in the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $4903 
for miscellaneous expenses at the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy during the year 1923. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $4617.83 additional for the George A. Mc- 
Kinlock dormitory. 

To Mrs. Helen Draper Taft for her gift of $3750 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Committee on Epilepsy for the gift of 
$1127.33 for research in Epilepsy in the Depart- 
ment of Neuropathology. 

To anonymous donors for the gift of $1000 to be 
added to a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Messrs. R. H. Macy and Company for the 
gift of $1000 for the case system of teaching in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To the Harvard Club of New Bedford for the 
gift of $400 for two scholarships for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 towards the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift of 
$62.50 towards the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To Mr. David R. Rubin for his gift of $300 for 
scholarship money returned to the College, and 
$150 for scholarship money returned to the Law 
School. - 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of $250 
for Economic Geology. 

To Mr. Edward W. Forbes for his gift of $200 on 
account of a special scholarship in the Division of 
Fine Arts. 

To Miss Mary L. Ware for her gift of $100 for 
the Botanical Museum. 

To Messrs. Paul E. Fitzpatrick and Charles H. 
Jones for their gifts of $50 each for the loan fund of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Henry R. Stedman for his gift of $50 for 
the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Joseph C. Hoppin for his gift of $50 for 
the Department of the Classics. 

To Mr. Frank Brewster for his gift of $21 for 
books for the College Library. 


The resignation of Alexander Quacken- 
boss as Williams Professor of Ophthal- 
mology was received and accepted to take 
effect Dec. 1, 1923. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1923: 

Earl Augustus Aldrich, Assistant in Comparative 
Literature; Walter Barton Leach, Jr., Assistant in 
Government; Harry Cesar Solomon, Associate in 


Psychiatry; John Tucker Murray, Director of the 
Summer School. 
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Voted to appoint Myrtelle May Can- 
avan, Curator of the Warren Museum from 
Jan. 1, 1924. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Williams Professor of Ophthalmology, to 
serve from Dec. 1, 1923: whereupon, bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
George Strong Derby was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Board of Preachers for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1924: Edward Caldwell 
Moore, Chairman ez officio, Charles 
Henry Brent, Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Charles Lewis Slattery, Theodore Gerald 
Soares, Willard Learoyd Sperry. 

Voted to change the title of Harry Clyde 
Trimble from Assistant in Biological 
Chemistry to Research Fellow in Bio- 
Chemistry, from Oct. 1, 1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Lecturer Samuel E. Morison for the aca- 
demic year 1924-25. 

Koted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Albert Sauveur for the first half of 
the academic year 1924-25, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 


Mecting of December 10, 1923 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Morrill Wyman, $211.59 in 
cash and securities valued at $39,699.50 additional 
for the Morrill Wyman Medical Research Fund. 

From the estate of Lawrence Eugene Sexton 
$10,000 additional. 

From the estate of Raphael Pumpelly, $850, the 
balance of his unpaid subscription at the time of his 
death, for Economic Geology. 

From the estate of Andrew Hussey Allen $122.03. 

From the estate of A. Paul Keith securities 
valued at $1. 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock $10 addi- 
tional, the twenty-first annual payment under the 
provisions of clause forty of the will of Jerome 
Wheelock as amended by section seventeenth of the 
modifications thereof. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$20,664.38 for the Department of Psychiatry and 
Neuropathology in the Massachusetts Psycho- 
pathic Hospital. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,050 
for the Medical School dormitory. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for his gift of $5000 
and to Mr. Patrick A. O’Connell for his gift of 
$250 for the case system of teaching in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 for 
the Richard Perkins Parker Scholarship. 

To the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for the gift of $1000 and to Jordan Marsh 
Company for the gift of $750 for the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $100 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. James R. Jewett for her gift of $1000 for 
the Astronomical Observatory. 

Through Mr. Alexander M. White to four 
friends for the additional gift of $900 for special 
expenses of the Dean s office. 

To the Harvard Club of France for the gift of 
$845.12 for the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $300 for the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $646.83 towards the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund. 

To Mr. David Pingree for his gift of $200, to 
Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $100, to Mrs. 
Richard M. Saltonstall for her gift of $50, to Mrs. 
Francis B. Crowninshield and to Mr. Augustus 
Hemenway for their gifts of $25 each, to Mr. G. 
Peabody Gardner, Jr., for his gift of $20, to Messrs. 
Samuel Cabot; William Arthur Dupee, Frederick 
W. Eaton and Russell G. Fessenden for their gifts 
of $10 each and to Dr. James H. Means for his gift 
of $5 for the current expenses of the Botanic 
Garden. 

To Mr. Arthur H. Lea for his gift of $445.20 for 
transplanting trees to the College Yard. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $417.16 for re- 
search in Tropical Medicine. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., for his gift of 
$250 for the Department of Geology. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, Robert A. Jackson, 
George S. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $50 towards 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of 850 on 
account of a schularship in the Law School, in ac- 
cordance with the terms cf his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 


The President reported the death of 
Henry Carlton Smith, Assistant Professor 
of Dental Chemistry, which occurred on 
the twenty-eighth ultimo, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. 

The resignation of Bernard William 
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Carey as Associate in Public Health Ad- 
ministration was received and accepted to 
take effect December 15, 1923. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ment for one year from Sept. 1, 1923: 
Joseph Patrick Blickensderfer, Assistant 
in English. 

Voted to appoint John Tucker Murray 
and John Joseph Mahoney, members of 
the Faculty of the School of Education for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1923. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: Lyndon Frederick Small from Assist- 
ant to Austin Teaching Fellow in Chem- 
istry; Philip Mark Barr from Assistant 
to Austin Teaching Fellow in Physics; 
Edward Braxton Kirk from Assistant to 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Physics; Ray- 
mond Leonard Steinberger from Assistant 
to Austin Teaching Fellow in Physics. 

Voted to amend the vote of the Corpora- 
tion passed at a meeting on May 3i, 1830, 
adopting rules for granting leave of ab- 
sence on half pay, by adding as an alterna- 
tive to a year’s leave of absence on half 
pay, leave of absence on full pay for a half 
year, so as to make the rules read as fol- 
lows: 

That the President and Fellows are disposed to 
grant occasional leave of absence for one year on 
half pay or for half a year on full pay to professors 
and assistant professors, under the following rules: 

1. That no professor or assistant professor have 
sabbatical leave of absence oftener than once in 
seven years, unless by way of exception. 

2. That the whole number of applicants for leave 
of absence in any one year be not, in the judgment 
of the President and Fellows, excessive. 

3. That the applications for the same year be 
properly distributed among the different depart- 
ments. 

4. That the object of the professor or assistant 
professor in asking leave of absence be health, rest, 
study, or the prosecution of original work in litera- 
ture and science. 


Meeting of December 24, 1923 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Alice H. Plimpton (Mrs. 
Lewis H. Plimpton) $15,000 additional for the 
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general purposes of the University, and $10,000 
additional for the use of the Medical Schcol. 

From the estate of Edward G. West, $510.11, 
his bequest of $500 plus accrued interest, to be 
applied and used in such manner as the President 
and Fellows or Trustees of Harvard College shall 
deem wise and expedient. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $34,500 
towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Galen L. Stone for his gift of $30,000 for 
the purchase of the Edward B. Bruce collection of 
Chinese paintings for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1367.41 
in cash and securities valued at $9304.46 for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff for his gift of $6641.23 
for publishing ‘The Harvard Excavations at 
Samaria 1908-1910. ” 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
additional gift of $4617.83 for the George A. Mc 
Kinlock, Jr., dormitory. 

To Chandler & Company, Incorporated, Jordan 
Marsh Company and Mr. Louis E. Kirstein for 
their gifts of $1000 each for the case system of 
teaching in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2500 
and to Miss Mary Lee Ware for her gift of $100 for 
the Botanical Museum. 

To the Commonwealth Fund for the gift of 
$2500 for the Psycho-Educational Clinic of the 
Graduate School of Education. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$1250 for Government research. 

To Mrs. Augustus C. Tower for her gift of $500 
to be added to the Augustus Clifford Tower Loan 
Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $300 for 
cataloguing birds in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. 

To Mr. Walter S. Barker for his gift of $250 for 
research in Economics. 

To Mr. Charles H. Batchelder for his gift of $200, 
repayment of a loan from the Hodges Scholarship 
Fund. 

To Mrs. James R. Jewett for her gift of $155 for 
the expenses of repairing the silver at Phillips 
Brooks House. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his gift of $100 
and to Mr. Charles E. Whitmore for his gift of $10 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mrs. Charles E. Inches for her gift of $50 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Kneeland W. Jones for his gift of $50 
towards Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Re- 
turned. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10 for 
instruction of the blind in the Graduate School of 
Education. 

To each giver toward the current expenses of the 
Botanic Garden, 


The resignation of Eugene Anthony 
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Crockett as Walter Augustus LeCompte 
Professor of Otology was received and ac- 
cepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1924. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: Sydney Van 
Kleeck Fairbanks and Allen Eaton Throop, Student 
Advisers, Law School. 

For the second half of 1923-24: Gustavus Hill 
Robinson, Lecturer on International Law. 

From Sept. 1, 1923: Herbert Joseph Spinden, 
Curator of Mexican Archaology and Ethnology. 


Voted to change the title of Marland 
Pratt Billings from Assistant to Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Geology. 


Meeting of January 14, 1924 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of A. Paul Keith, additional 
securities valued at $1,892,500. 

From the estate of Andrew Hussey Allen 
$5681.18. 

From the estate of Morrill Wyman, $2.30 addi- 
tional for the Morrill Wyman Medical Research 
Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $100,000, 
to Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff for his gift of $50,000, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold I. Pratt for their gifts of 
$10,000 each and to Miss Martha A. Alford for her 
gift of $1000 for construction and endowment of 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1063 in 
cash and securities valued at $29,466.52 towards 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $25,000 
towards the Medical School dormitory. 

To Mr. Edward W. Bok for his gift of $10,000 
for advertising awards in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $5000 to 
be added to thevprincipal of “The William and 
Adelaide Barbour Fund.” 

To “H.N.C.” for the gift of $2500 for salaries in 
the medical clinic of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $400 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for her additional 
gift of $1487.89 toward the maintenance of two 
young Englishmen attending Harvard in 1923-24. 


To Mrs. Frederick T. Bradbury for her gift of 
$1000 and to the American Smelting and Refining 
Company and the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany for their gifts of $500 each for the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene. 

To Messrs. Gilchrist Company, Lord and Taylor, 
and R. H. White Company for their gifts of $500 
each, to C. F. Hovey Company and R. H. Stearns 
Company for their gifts of $400 each, to The 
William Taylor Son and Company and the Joseph 
Horne Company for their gifts of $350 each, to 
L. P. Hollander Company, L. S. Plaut and Com- 
pany, E. T. Slattery Company for their gifts of 
$250 each, to T. D. Whitney Company for their 
gift of $100, and to Smith Patterson Company for 
the gift of $50 for the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene-Retail stores. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$1250 towards five scholarships for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington for the gift 
of $175 towards the scholarship for 1923-24, 

To Mr. Charles P. Howland for his gift of $1000 
for research in Epilepsy in the Department of 
Neuropathology. 

To Professor George H. Palmer for his gift of 
$500, to Miss Annie L. Sears for her gift of $50, 
to Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $25 and to Miss 
Mary P. Sears for her gift of $20 for the purchase of 
the portrait of Josiah Royce by Mrs. Risbar. 

To Mr. Henry E. Meeker for his gift of $500 for 
the case system of teaching for the Graduate Schoo] 
of Business Administration. 

To “A friend” for the additional gift of $416.67 
for research in Tropical Medicine. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of 
$375 for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary, 

To a friend for the gift of $165 for the immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mr. Harold R. Rafsky for his gift of $275 for 
the Hodges Scholarship. 

To Mr. Walter S. Barker for his gift of $250 for 
research in Economics. 

To Mrs. Etta Barita Reinberz for her gift of $250 
for the Henry Reinberz Memorial Scholarship. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Whiting for their 
gift of $150 for experimental teaching in the Grad- 
uate School of Education. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of $74.88 
for the purchase of books for the Library. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, Robert A. Jackson, 
George S. Jackson end Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for his gift of $50 for 
the Peabody Museum, . 

To Mrs. James R. Jewett for her gift of $13 
towards the expénses of repairing the silver in 
Phillips Brooks House. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell for her gift of $10 
for Christmas decorations for Appleton Chapel. 


The President reported that he had ap- 
pointed the following Committee to ad- 
minister the Jacob Werthein Fellowship: 
Professor Frank W. Taussig, Chairman, 
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Professor Melvin T. Copeland, Professor 
James Ford, Secretary (Dr. Niles Car- 
penter as Secretary for the second half of 
1923-24 and the first half of 1924-25 dur- 
ing the absence of Professor Ford). 

The resignation of John Hammond 
Blodgett as Instructor in Laryngology, 
Medical School, was received and ac- 
cepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1923. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: John Leonard 
Conger, Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics. 


For the second half of 1923-24: George Hum- 
phrey, Lecturer on Education. 


Voted to appoint Harry Austryn Wolf- 
son, Assistant Professor of Jewish Litera- 
ture and Philosophy, for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1924. 

Voted to appoint A. C. Headlam, 
Bishop of Gloucester, William Belden 
Noble Lecturer for the year 1924-25. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor George F. Moore for the first half of 
1924-25. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor James Ford for the second half of 
1923-24 and the first half of 1924-25, and 
to Assistant Professor Harry A. Wolfson 
for the second half of 1923-24. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, November 26, 1923 

The following twenty-five members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University, Mr. Adams, 
the Treasurer of the ‘University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Boyden, Bradford, Derby, 
Drury, Felton, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. 
Frothingham, Gage, Gay, Hallowell, 
James, Lamont, Mack, Marvin, Sedgwick, 
Slocum, Thayer, Wadsworth, Wister, 
Wolcott, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 
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The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Oct. 1, 1923, electing Kenneth Daniel 
Blackfan, Professor of Pediatrics, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1923, was taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

‘The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 20, 1923, appointing Stephen 
Francis Hamblin, Director of the Botanic 
Garden, for one year from Sept. 1, 1923, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Oct. 29 and Nov. 12, 1923, ap- 
pointing William Sturgis Bigelow, John 
Templeman Coolidge, and George Henry 
Chase, Trustees of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, for one year from Jan. 1, 1924; Na- 
thaniel Allison, Assistant Professor of 
Orthopedic Surgery, for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1923; appointing the following 
members of the Library Council for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1923: Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, Chairman, George Foot Moore, 
Gegrge Lyman Kittredge, Charles Homer 
Haskins, Theodore Lyman, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Thomas Barbour, Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, Secretary; amending 
Statute 1 by inserting after the words 
“the Medical School,’’ the words “the 
School of Public Health” so it shall read 
as follows: 

1. The University. Harvard University compre- 
hends the following departments: Harvard College, 
the School of Engineering, the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, the Theological School, the Law 
School, the Medical School, the School of Public 
Health, the Dental School, the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, the Schools of Architec- 
ture and Landscape Architecture, the Graduate 
School of Education, the Bussey Institution (a 
Graduate School of Applied Biology), the Arnold 
Arboretum, the University Library, the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy, the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, the Uni- 
versity Museum, the Botanic Garden, the Gray 
Herbarium, and the Astronomical Observatory. 


— Approving the following vote of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, “‘That after 
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1924 the September examinations shall 
not be accepted as preliminary examina- 
tions”; and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Oct. 29, 1923, electing James 
Howard Means, Jackson Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, to serve from Nov. 1, 
1923, and after debate thereon, the Board 
voted upon unanimous consent of the mem- 
bers present to suspend the Rules and 
Bylaws with respect to the election of 
Professors, six days’ notice in advance 
having been mailed by the Secretary of 
the Board to the recorded addresses of 
each member of the Board, and to consent 
to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Nov. 26, 1923, appointing the fol- 
lowing members of the Board of Preachers 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Edward 
Caldwell Moore, Chairman er officio, 
Charles Henry Brent, Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, Charles Lewis Slattery, Theodore 
Gerald Soares, Willard Learoyd Sperry, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, and upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Wolcott, the Board voted to 
amiend the Rules and Bylaws of the Board 
as follows: 

Section 4. By striking out the words “‘last Mon- 
day” and inserting the words ‘Tuesday preceding 
the last Wednesday,” so that the sentence shall 
read as follows: 

The annual meeting of the Overseers shall be held 
in Cambridge or Boston on the Tuesday preceding 
the last Wednesday of September. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, communicated the fol- 
lowing declinations of appointments to 
Visiting Committees: 

Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Education; Franklin 
Remington, Engineering; Albert Matthews, Eng- 
lish; James F. Curtis, Government; Robert P. Per- 


kins, Library; Henry: N. Sheldon, Philosophy; 
Howard A. Bridgman, Theological School. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Wolcott the 
Board toted: 


That the Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
extends its cordial greetings and congratulations to 
Professor Charles Sprague Sargent on his comple- 
tion of fifty years as Director of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, a longer term of active service than that of 
any other living professor in the University. Since 
his appointment in November, 1873, as the first 
Director of the Arboretum, it has developed under 
his wise and vigorous leadership into the foremost 
institution of its kind in the world. He continues 
his administration to-day with the accumulated 
wisdom of his mature years and the unabated 
energy of youth. It is the hope of the Board that 
the University may profit by his services for many 
years to come. 

That the Secretary of the Board be instructed to 
send to Professor Sargent a copy of the foregoing 
vote. 


Mr. Appleton presented the report of 
the Committee to Visit the University 
Library, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. L. A. Frothingham presented the 
report of the Committee on Government, 
and upon the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Marvin presented an oral report of 
the Committee on Relations with the 
Alumni, and upon his motion the Board 
adopted the following votes: 


That the proposed studentship at Emmanuel 
College to be established by the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs in the name of Lionel de Jersey Harvard 
has the hearty approval of this Board. 

That the Board heartily welcomes the scholar- 
ship founded for one year by the Harvard Club of 
France, and hopes that it may be continued through 
the joint generosity of the Harvard Club of France 
and The Associated Harvard Clubs. 

That the recommendation of the Committee on 
Relations with the Alumni with respect to the pub- 
lication in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of a state- 
ment of the acts of the Board of interest to the 
Alumni, together with additional or explanatory 
data, be referred to the Chairmen of the Executive 
Committee and to the Secretary of the Board with 
authority to have such matter as the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee may approve so pub- 
lished, with the codperation of the Secretary for 
Alumni Affairs and of the Editors of the Bulletin. 


Dr. Thayer presented an oral report of 
the Committee on Chemistry, and upon 
his motion the Board voted to approve 
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the following resolution and recommenda- 
tion of said Committee: 

The Committee of Overseers is unanimous in the 
opinion that the great need of the Division of 
Chemistry should have the right of way over all 
other needs of the University, and that all at- 
tempts to obtain funds for other needs should be 
postponed until the necessary funds for Chemistry 
have been secured. 

The Committee further recommends that a defi- 
nite plan of campaign be organized for the solicita- 
tion for funds for Chemistry. 

The Committee agrees to work in collaboration 
with the President and the Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs toward this end. 


Dr. Frothingham presented an oral 
report of the Committee to Visit Appleton 
Chapel and Phillips Brooks House, Mr. 
Wister an oral report of the Committee on 

inglish, and Mr. Hallowell an oral report 
of the Committee to Visit the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


Stated Meeting, January 14, 1924 

The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, Coolidge, Derby, P. R. Froth- 
ingham, Gage, Gay, Hallowell, Hollis, 
Jackson, Lamont, Marvin, Sedgwick, 
Slocum, Wister, Wolcott, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of November 26, 1923, electing George 
Strong Derby, Williams Professor of 
Ophthalmology, to serve from Dec. 1, 
1923, was taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Dec. 10, 1923, and Jan. 14, 
1924, appointing John Tucker Murray 
and John Joseph Mahoney members of 
the Faculty of the School of Education 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1923; Harry 
Austryn Wolfson, Assistant Professor of 
Jewish Literature and Philosophy, for three 
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years from Sept. 1, 1924; and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his annual report for the academic 
year of 1922-23, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee, and 
upon the recommendation of said Com- 
mittee was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Secretary communicated the fol- 
lowing letter from Professor Charles S. 
Sargent, acknowledging the vote of con- 
gratulation passed by the Board of Over- 
seers at its meeting of Nov. 26, 1923: 

December 5, 1923 
Dear Mr. Wave: 

I am greatly indebted to you for your kind note 
enclosing a copy of the vote passed by the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College at its meeting in 
Cambridge on the 26th of November last, and you 
will add to the obligation under which you have al- 
ready placed me by conveying to the Board my 
sincere thanks for its cordial greetings and con- 
gratulations on the completion of my fifty years of 
Harvard service as Director of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Wade, 


Always faithfully yours, 
C. S. SarGENt. 


Mr. Wolcott communicated the resig- 
nations of Mrs. Arthur Davis from the 
Committee to Visit the Botanic Garden, 
and Mr. James J. Storrow from the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Mr. Coolidge presented an oral report 
of the Special Committee upon the por- 
trait of President Lowell and it was ac- 
cepted, whereupon the portrait was un- 
veiled and Mr. Appleton presented the 
same, on behalf of the present members of 
the Board and of the past members of the 
Board who had served during the admin- 
istration of President Lowell, to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College. 

The Board further voted unanimously 
that the thanks of the Board of Overseers 
be, and hereby are, extended to Mr. John 
Singer Sargent for his masterly portrait 
of the President of the University, and 
that the same be spread upon their rec- 
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ords; and the Secretary of the Board was 
instructed to communicate this vote to 
Mr. Sargent. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Marvin the 
Board voted: 


1. That the Board of Overseers attend in a body 
the celebration of President Eliot’s ninetieth birth- 
day to be conducted by the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation and the Associated Harvard Clubs in Sand- 
ers Theatre on the twentieth day of March, 1924. 

2. That the President of the Board be requested 
to appoint a committee of three members of the 
Board, including himself, to arrange for the prepa- 
ration of an address of greeting to President Eliot 
to be presented to him at this birthday celebration. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Bernice V. Brown, 716, Dean 


One of the distinguishing features of 
the year at Radcliffe has been the noon- 
hour meeting, so-called, made possible by 
the beginning of the afternoon classes at 
two o'clock. At one such meeting two 
graduate students, Miss Le Bour’his of 
France and Miss Payne of England, were 
the speakers. At another, Miss Alice 
Longfellow spoke of the early days of Rad- 
cliffe and Mrs. Agassiz’s part in them. 
The officers of the College have spoken oc- 
casionally; and from the outside world 
have come President Arthur Morgan of 
Antioch College, Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, and 
Mr. Howard Huston of the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations. 

Mrs. Agassiz’s birthday, December 5, 
was commemorated in the chapel service 
led that morning by Dean Sperry, and by 
the placing of flowers beneath her portrait 
in the Living Room in Agassiz House. 

The 47 Workshop has presented three 
programmes in the Theatre: a three-act 
play, ‘A Strange Land”; a four-act play 
entitled ‘‘Heaven Helps Him”; and a 
group of one-act plays. 

The Idler began its season with “ Wap- 
pin’ Wharf,” gave as its Guild play 
“Rollo’s Wild Oat,’’ and in its “experi- 
mental” programme presented “The 
Dreamy Kid” by Eugene O’Neill, and 
two plays by Ercole Marcille. 


Student delegates have represented 
Radcliffe at a number of conventions and 
conferences. Elizabeth Ehrhart, Mary 
Killam, Alice Johnson, and Laura Sweet 
attended the Conference of the Women’s 
Intercollegiate News Association at Bar- 
nard College. At the conference at Ober- 
lin College of the Women’s Intercollegiate 
Association for Student Government, 
Radcliffe was represented by Annie Allen, 
president of the Student Government 
Association, and Vera Micheles; and at 
the Student Volunteer Convention held 
during the holidays in Indianapolis, by 
Elizabeth Worcester, Elizabeth Ehrhart, 
and Helen Coolidge. 

The Bok Peace Plan was discussed at a 
noon meeting conducted by Dean Brown 
on January 21. On the day following, the 
vote was taken. Of the 200 ballots cast, 
174 were affirmative and 26 negative — 
proportionately the same results as those 
obtained at Wellesley. 

A plan to exclude from too active par- 
ticipation in student affairs those whose 
scholarship seems to be suffering from 
neglect has been passed by the Academic 
Board and confirmed by the Council. In 
many respects it is like the Harvard pro- 
bation scheme, but to mark its differences 
the term restriction is used instead of pro- 
bation. It is, in substance, as follows: An 
unsatisfactory record in scholarship, con- 
duct, or attendance may cause a student 
to be placed under restriction. Such a 
student must attend all of her classes and 
other college engagements. She is not al- 
lowed to receive a scholarship or compete 
for prizes, honors, or distinction, or to 
take part with students or other persons 
in any public programme or contest, or to 
engage in any activity which, in the opin- 
ion of the Dean, may interfere with her 
college work. Students so restricted are 
those whose work is below the grade re- 
quired for promotion from year to year, or 
who have failed by the end of their second 
year to fulfill the requirements in English 
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composition, French, German, and Phys- 
ical Education. - 

The chief contribution which Radcliffe 
has made to the community in the first 
half-year consisted in housing the School 
of Politics held on January 8, 9, and 10 by 
the Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters. The general topic was “Foreign 
Affairs,” under such aspects as the geo- 
graphical basis of international politics, 
the foreign relations of the United States, 
and international organization. Among 
the distinguished speakers were Profes- 
sors Robert Howard Lord, Alfred L. P. 
Dennis, George H. Blakeslee, Arthur N. 
Holcombe, Manley O. Hudson, George 
Chandler Whipple, and Mr. Elson R. 
James, Miss Sarah Wambaugh, Major- 
General] Henry T. Allen, the Honorable J. 
Butler Wright, the Honorable Cameron 
Forbes, the Honorable Manuel Roxas, 
Mr. Clarence H. Haring, Mr. John F. 
Moors, Mr. Roland W. Boyden, Mrs. 
John Moorhead, the Honorable Everett 
Colby, Mr. Edward Sims Van Zile, Presi- 
dent Mary E. Woolley, and Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park. The College entertained the 
delegates twice at tea, in Agassiz House on 
Tuesday, and in Greenleaf House on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday Mrs. Low- 
ell opened her house to them. At nearly 
every session the Theatre was filled to its 
capacity. 


STUDENT LIFE 
By Cuar.es Coupert Nast, ’25 


Post-mortem discussions of a mediocre 
football season form a rather uninterest- 
ing topic. What Harvard men would call 
“The Dartmouth Fiasco” led to a com- 
plete shakeup of all material on hand, and 
five very unsavory afternoons within the 
stadium, whose walls were the only lis- 
teners outside those whose business it was 
to speak or to hear. The result, as shown 
in the Tufts game, which came on Nov. 
8d, gave evidence of a fair improvement. 
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The team, minus a few regulars, pre- 
sented a sustained attack, and with a little 
more polish and better headwork would 
have rolled up a much larger score. The 
following week gave the stadium walls 
still more opportunity to hear things, and 
the result? The first victory over Prince- 
ton in the last seven years! How Captain 
Hubbard’s men fought the Tiger to a 
standstill, and then just managed to eke 
out the necessary points to win, is no 
doubt still fresh in the mind of every Har- 
vard supporter. On Nov. 17th, Brown 
brought a sad week-end, and a renewal of 
the question “‘ Why is it that every game 
is not an objective?”’ Brown had a good 
team, and we should have had a hard job 
on our hands with all regulars present to 
beat them. But five of the regulars were 
at the Yale-Princeton contest, and when 
you take men like Captain Hubbard and 
Eastman out of a line, you take a lot more 
than just two good football players. 
Brown won, 20-7, and deserved their vic- 
tory. The following week (who said the 
great flood had already come and gone?) 
Yale came, and brought bad weather 
with them. Football became water-polo. 
Those who had hoped to see a magnificent 
backfield work out against a line that was 
better than the average saw only a mud- 
fight. Yale’s 13 points came not directly 
from their own play, but from Harvard’s 
errors and poor judgment. The only re- 
gret we can have is that the weather pre- 
vented the Harvard team from showing 
what its supporters believed was in it. 
The following men were awarded the 
Varsity “‘H’’; J. Combs, ’26; W. E. Cros- 
by, 24; C. A. Eastman, ’24; R. Hubbard, 
24; H. T. Dunker, ’25; H. S. Grew, 724; 
M. Greenough, ’25; F. S. Kernan, ’24; S. 
Bradford, ’24; Captain Charles Hubbard, 
24; J. Donovan, ’24; Earl Evans, ’25; A. 
Hobson, ’24 K. Hill, ’24; L. Gordon, ’24; 
J. J. Lee, 24; P. Spalding, ’25; J. Mc- 
Glone, ’26; Marion Cheek, ’26; L. B. 
Lockwood, ’24; J. W. Hammond, 725; 
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Karl Pfaffman, ’24; Percy Jenkins, ’24; 
P. Coburn, ’24; and R. Cordingly, ’25. 
L. R. Nichols, captain of the second Var- 
sity, and member of that team for the 
past three years, who was promoted to 
the Varsity squad just before the game, 
was awarded his letter, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Student Council. Just after 
the game, C. McG. Wells, Jr., of South- 
bridge, was appointed second assistant 
manager of the Varsity team, and G. W. 
Foster, ’26, of Roxbury, was appointed 
second assistant manager of the second 
Varsity. On Dec. 17th the letter men, 
assembled for the team picture, elected 
Malcolm W. Greenough, ’25, of Boston, 
regular centre on the 1923 team, captain 
for 1924. Greenough prepared at Groton, 
played centre on his freshman team, and 
earned his ““H” his sophomore year as 
substitute tackle. 

The 1927 team, after starting the season 
as though there was no team that could 
stand up against them, ran into difficul- 
ties in the game with Suffield School on 
Nov. 3d. Owing to the brilliant open- 
field work of Isadore Zarakov, the Fresh- 
men won, 25-18. The issue was in doubt 
until the last whistle. Princeton 1927 won 
the game on Nov. 10th, 16-6. The four 
mainstays of the 1927 team, Zarakov, 
Miller, Daley, and Coady, were badly 
injured, the offense completely smashed, 
and only dogged fighting by the substi- 
tutes prevented the score from being 
more one-sided. When the team went 
down to New Haven on the following Sat- 
urday, the four men mentioned above 
were still slightly incapacitated, and could 
not possibly expect to last much more 
than two periods. The crack Yale Fresh- 
man team rolled up 27 points in the first 
half, and then ran wild in the third period, 
registering 26 more. .The game ended 
59-0, the worst defeat a Harvard football 
team has received in the last twenty 
years. The following men received their 
numerals: Robinson, Rudman, Smith, 


Porter, Daley, Platt, Savory, Sexton, 
Bond, Rosecranz, Colby, Clifford, Kil- 
gour, Bohlan, Dean, Hamlen, Scott, 
Durant, Miller, Kepner, Stewart, Zara- 
kov, Coady, Upton, Welch. J. R. Burke, 
Jr., of Milton, was manager. 

Association Football at Harvard dur- 
ing 1923 was not what it might have been. 
Following its very poor beginning, the 
University team managed to defeat Cor- 
nell, 2-1, and then proceeded to lose the 
rest of its games. Princeton won, 6-2; 
Pennsylvania, 8-1; Yale 4-2; and Haver- 
ford, 3-1. W. T. Pattison, ’25, was elected 
captain for 1924, and J. A. Velde, 26, 
assistant manager. 

A fairly successful Cross Country sea- 
son was brought to a close when the Uni- 
versity Harriers took third place in the 
Intercollegiates, held at New York on 
Nov. 26th. Cutcheon, the first Harvard 
runner to place, finished twelfth. Prior 
to the Intercollegiates, the team had lost 
a close contest to Yale, 33-26, and in the 
same race had defeated Princeton badly. 
Two weeks before, M.I.T. had little diffi- 
culty in winning over the University, 
21-35. On Dec. 14th, Walter L. Chapin, 
Jr., of St. Paul, Minn., was chosen to lead 
the Harriers in 1924. 

It was decided by Coach Stevens to 
keep the University crews out on the 
river until the ice formed. Owing to the 
mild weather it was possible to do this 
until almost the first of February. The 
eight-oared shells were abandoned after 
the Princeton game, in favor of four- 
oared boats. After a seven-weeks com- 
petition, W. E. Ladd, ’26, was appointed 
second assistant manager of the Varsity, 
and A. T. Wells, of the 150-pound 
crew. 

On Dec. 8th, just two weeks after the 
close of the football season, the Hockey 
team played its first game, with the Bos- 
ton Hockey Club as an opponent. The 
Hockey Club won, 5-0, but the Crimson 
squad showed that the regulars had great 
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defensive power, and needed only the de- 
velopment of able substitutes to round 
out into a well-balanced team. On Dec. 
18th, the University won its first game 
of the season, defeating Boston University 
8-1. In a game of lost opportunities and 
slow thinking, Harvard was defeated, on 
Dec. 21st, by the McGill team. The vis- 
itors played mediocre hockey, but not 
even that can be said for the Harvard 
team. The Canadians scored two goals, 
one in the first period, and one in the 
second, but the Crimson skaters could not 
locate their opponents’ net, and when 
they were within striking distance, they 
lacked the ability to score. The two fol- 
lowing games, played against the fast 
Toronto University team, although both 
defeats, showed that the lapse against 
McGill had only been momentary. The 
invaders won the first encounter, a close 
game, by the score of 2-1, and the second, 
4-1. The latter game was far more even 
than the score indicates, for there was an 
element of luck in the Canadians’ last two 
goals. On Jan. 9th, M.I.T. was defeated, 
7-0. Had it not been for the brilliance of 
the Tech goal guard, who made fifty stops, 
the score would have been much larger. 
The following week, in preparation for the 
approaching game with Princeton, the 
Crimson skaters played a 1-1 tie with the 
Boston Maples, a team in the Eastern 
Cycle of the U.S.H.A. The season’s first 
objective was reached on Saturday, Jan. 
19th, at Princeton. In a fast and well- 
played game, Harvard displayed its best 
form of the year, winning 4-2. The for- 
ward line worked as a unit both offen- 
sively and defensively, preventing the 
Princeton stars from breaking away for 
scores. On Jan. 24th the tie with the 
Maples was played off, Harvard losing, 
3-1. The regular team has lined up so far 
this season as follows: left wing, Walter, 
G., 24; centre, Beals, M., 25; right wing, 
Hodder, C., ’25; 1. defense, Crosby (Capt.) 
W. E., ’26; r. defense, Chase, P., ’25; goal, 
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Newell, J., °26. The substitutes on the 
squad are: Forwards, Austin, Burgess, 
Gardner, Howe, Hill; defense, Hammond; 
goal, Cumings. The outstanding players 
have been Hodder, Beals, and Chase. 

The Basketball season was opened with 
a meeting for all candidates Nov. 27th. 
The first game was played against Clark 
University Dec. 15th, and resulted in a 
29-7 victory for Harvard. Following this, 
Captain Gordon’s men won four straight 
games, defeating Middlebury, 39-17; 
Technology, 26-16; Worcester Technol- 
ogy, 30-26; and Brown, 41-27. On Jan. 
2ist, they lost to the strong Columbia 
team, Intercollegiate League leaders, 
28-22. After defeating Williams, 31-20, 
they lost again, to the Massachusetts Ag- 
gies, 26-22. The lineup was generally as 
follows: Right forward, W. Smith, ’26; 
left forward, L. Gordon, Capt., ’24; cen- 
tre, C. Rauh, ’26; J. Combs, 726; right 
guard, J. Maher, ’26; A. Samborski, ’25; 
left guard, J. Rudofsky, ’24. Substitutes: 
S. Meriam, ’25, D. Stevens, ’24. 

It should be of great interest to grad- 
uates to know that polo is on the way to 
recognition as a minor sport. Late in 
November, Lt.-Col. Browning, of the Mil- 
itary Science Department, succeeded in 
securing the use of the Commonwealth 
Armory for daily practice. Three teams 
have been working out regularly; the pick 
of them went to Pinehurst during the 
Christmas holidays, where they defeated 
a team of Harvard graduates and other 
enthusiasts, 2 out of 3. Influence has been 
brought to bear on the Athletic Commit- 
tee, and the latter has under considera- 
tion the suggestion that polo be made of- 
ficially a minor sport. No decision has 
yet been reached. In its other two games, 
the team defeated the 101st Cavalry of 
the Massachusetts National Guard, 8-2, 
and lost to the 101st Field Artillery, 14-1. 
The team, composed of J. H. G. Pell, ’26; 
G. J. Farrelly, ’26, and G. E. Kent, ’25 — 
R. T. Bunker, ’24, and F. D. Stanahan, 
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’26, as substitutes — has shown very good 
form outdoors, but lacks the finesse re- 
quired to play the indoor game well. 

The three leading undergraduate pub- 
lications have trained and added to their 
folds a large number of prospective liter- 
ary lights, and two of them have elected 
new officers. The Lampoon has announced 
the election to the board of the following 
men: T. H. Creighton, ’26, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; B. H. Hayes, Jr., 26, of Andover; 
R. G. Allen, ’26, of Andover; R. B. Mor- 
rison Barton, ’26, of Pikesville, Md.; 
E. W. Marshall, ’26, of Portland, Me.; 
R. F. C. Vance, ’26, of Fredericksburg, 
Va.; and John Bird, ’24, of Great Britain. 
At the annual election of the Lampoon 
board, W. W. Scott, ’25, of Wellesley, was 
chosen president, and R. E. Sumner, ’25, 
of Boston, ibis. The office of treasurer was 
given to Merrill Garcelon, ’25, of Newton, 
and that of secretary to C. E. Thorp, of 
Kewanee, II. The Crimson elected to its 
board W. I. Nichols, ’26, of Wilton, Conn.; 
W. S. Stone, ’26, of Cleveland; S. W. 
Bridges, Jr., 26, of Newton; and J. H. 
Durgin, ’26, of Haverhill. At the Midyear 
elections, Charlton MacVeagh of Wash- 
ington, D.C., ’24, was chosen president; 
Gardner Cowles, ’25, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
managing editor; Loring Whitman, of 
Boston, ’25, photographic chairman; R. 
H. Jackson, ’26, of New York City, sec- 
retary, and Francis Birch, ’24, editorial 
chairman. Mother Advocate took to her 
fold Corliss Lamont, ’24, of Englewood, 
N. J.; J. H. Finley, ’25, of New York City; 
and S. W. Whiting, ’26, of Hingham. 

The Senior Class officers elected by the 
first ballot, which closed on Dec. 12th, 
were as follows: Ist Marshal, Charles J. 
Hubbard, Jr., of Cambridge; 2d Marshal, 
Barklie McK. Henry, of Rosemont, Pa.; 
3d Marshal, William Edgar Crosby, Jr., 
of West Newton; treasurer, Corliss La- 
mont, of Englewood, N.J.; ivy orator, 
Frederick H. Nichols, of New York City; 
orator, Charlton MacVeagh, of Washing- 


ton, D.C.; poet, Oliver La Farge, of New 
York City; odist, Richard D. Gerould, of 
Cambridge; chorister, Robert P. Bullard, 
of Melrose Highlands. 

The final elections, ending Dec. 18th, 
completed the list, and added the fol- 
lowing men: Secretary, Frederick August 
Otto Schwarz, of Greenwich, Conn. Class 
Committee, Francis Sherburne Hill, of 
Brookline; Percy Jenkins, of Quincy. 
Album Committee, John Delafield Du- 
Bois, of New York City; William Nahum 
Gates, of Elyria, Ohio; Langley Carleton 
Keyes, of Winchester; Henry Nickerson 
Pratt, of West Newton; Henry Kimball 
Prince, of Short Hills, N.J. Class Day 
Committee, Standish Bradford, of Brook- 
line; Stanley Noel Brown, of New York 
City; Kenneth Noyes Hill, of West Rox- 
dury; Russell Sturgis Hubbard, Jr., of 
Milton; Francis Kernan, Jr., of Utica, 
N.Y.; James Jackson Lee, of Westwood; 
Karl Slade Pfaffmann, of Quincy. 

The Juniors elected Malcolm W. Green- 
ough, of Boston, president; Philip Spald- 
ing, of Milton, vice-president; Gardner 
Cowles, Jr., of Des Moines, Iowa, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and the following four men 
to the Student Council: Leonard L. Robb, 
of Troy, N.Y.; E. Mauran Beals, Jr., of 
Boston; W. P. Beal, of Boston; and Alden 
Briggs, of Brookline. 

The Sophomores chose Nathaniel S. 
Howe, of New York, president; Frederick 
S. Moseley, Jr., of Boston, vice-president; 
Everett W. Martin, of Middleboro, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and William C. Ladd, of 
Cleveland, to the Student Council. 

Frederick A. O. Schwarz, ’24, of Green- 
wich, Conn., was elected president of the 
Student Council; Karl S. Pfaffmann, 724, 
of Quincy, vice-president; Clay Hollister, 
Jr., of Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary, 
and John H. Sherborne, Jr., of Brookline, 
treasurer. 

On Dec. 9th, it was announced that 
four members of the University had been 
awarded The Rhodes Scholarships; Rob- 
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ert L. Hyatt, Jr., ’24, of Monticello, Ark.; 
Felix I. Schaffner, ’25, of Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Wilton D. Cole, ’24, of Webster City, 
Iowa; and Carter M. Braxton, 1G., who 
registered from the University of Virginia. 

The Phi Beta Kappa, in its first elec- 
tion of the year, selected 22 Seniors and 
8 Juniors, whose names follow: Seniors: 
Lawrence Soule Apsey, Knox Charlton 
Black, Walter Orville Blanchard, William 
Otto Bruckner, Fredrich Ives Carpen- 
ter, Jr., Herbert Francis Fitton, John Red- 
field Hoover, Isadore Kenneth Huber- 
man, Robert Lee Hyatt, Jr., Joseph Ed- 
ward Klau, Herbert Goodman Lowenstein, 
Truman Hopkins Luhrman, Walter Hamor 
Piston, Jr., Aldo Charles Poletti, Fred- 
erick La Motte Santee, Frederick August 
Otto Schwarz, Louis Francis Solano, James 
DeWitt Stein, Everett Wilson Sweezy, 
Clinton Blake Townsend, Carl John Wen- 
nerblad, George Kingsley Zipf. Juniors: 
Henry Traugott Dunker, Mason Ham- 
mond, Robert Poulson Howe, Moses 
Samuel Huberman, Raymond Lincoln 
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Kilgour, Walter Julius Milde, Howard 
Parker Sharp, Bernard Soman. 

Joseph A. Cohen was chosen 1st mar- 
shal of the society and Gerald D. Dolphin, 
2d marshal. 

As usual, the Union has continued its 
very valuable contribution in the form of 
free lectures by prominent men. Earlier 
in the year Mr. A. G. Alley, ’01, spoke on 
the Ruhr, and Justice John H. Clarke re- 
viewed the League of Nations. Major- 
General Allen discussed the Franco-Ger- 
man relations, and a very valuable half- 
year was brought to a close with an enter- 
tainment on Jan. 24th by Sir Harry Lauder. 

Interest in political activities and mat- 
ters of national importance was stimu- 
lated by two referendums sponsored by 
the Crimson. On Jan. 11th the Univer- 
sity expressed itself by a vote of 1471 to 
1047, as favorable to an amendment to 
the Constitution, which would change the 
Volstead Act to the extent of permitting 
light wines and beers. An absolute re- 
peal was almost unanimously voted down. 


THE GRADUATES 


ASSOCIATION OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE CLASS SECRETARIES 


The Annual Meeting of this Associa- 
tion will be held at the Harvard Club on 
Thursday, April 24, at 7 p.m. 

A. J. Garceau, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*% The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*** Much additional personal news will be found 


in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*e The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1861 
CHARLES StToRROW, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

There has recently been published at 
Berkeley, Cal., a most interesting book, 
“Legends and Operas of Tannhiiu- 
ser, Parsifal, Lohengrin, Tristan and 
Isolde,” the work of our classmate, 
Wesley Caleb Sawyer, who died in 
1921, long connected with the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific as Professor, Dean, 
Vice-President and Acting President. 
From his manuscripts his widow has 
now compiled and edited this delightful 
work and has presented a copy through 
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me to the College Library. I have 
found it a charming and delightful little 
book and commend it to our surviving 
classmates as well as to the general 
reader. 


1862 
Henry M. Rocrrs, Acting See. 
89 State St., Boston 

W. T. Brigham, of Honolulu, in June 
last, met with an accident of a serious 
character. While walking in his garden 
at dusk his foot caught in the root of a 
vine and he fell heavily to the ground. 
As he weighs two hundred and fifty 
pounds and perhaps struck his head, 
he became unconscious. On recovering 
consciousness he found his foot and 
right leg severely injured, but was able 
to crawl to a tree and support himself 
and finally reach his house. Medical 
attendance and careful nursing for a 
while prevailed and his letters to the 
Secretary indicated probable entire re- 
covery, but in September he was 
obliged to submit to amputation of the 
right leg. Subsequent letters have given 
assurance not only of the bravest spirit, 
but of a recovery from the inevitable 
shock of such an operation almost be- 
yond belief. He writes cheerfully; has 
already accepted his infirmity as an 
incident of his life, and quite character- 
istically has invented and had built a 
structure from his house to the prin- 
cipal highway, so that he can be 
wheeled to his automobile and resume 
the activities of his daily life with the 
least trouble. His attendants are de- 
voted, his physicians have done every- 
thing with his approval, the community 
of Honolulu has shown its affection and 
respect for him in a thousand ways, and 
of this he can hardly write without evi- 
dences of great emotion. The Secretary 
has delayed a record of this accident till 
he could do so with some assurance that 


our classmate has passed the crisis of 
the aftermath of such an injury and is 
looking forward to further usefulness on 
this planet. This assurance has been 
received the day of this writing, Febru- 
ary 4, 1924. 


1865 

Wiuram Rorca, Sec. 

131 State Street, Boston 
On Feb. 6, the Class Secretary, as 
President of the Alliance Frangaise, 
presided at the meeting to commemo- 
rate the treaty signed in 1778 between 
France and the United States. This is 
the oldest treaty of the United States. 


1866 
Cuartes E. Stratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

George Derby Welles was born Sept. 
28, 1843, in Dorchester. His father was 
Arnold Francis Welles and his mother 
was a daughter of John and Ellen 
Derby, of Salem. His father died when 
Welles was a year old, and, five years 
after, his mother married the Honorable 
Robert C. Winthrop. Welles was fitted 
for college in Boston and _ entered 
Harvard in 1862 as a freshman. During 
his college course he belonged to the 
Porcellian Club, the Hasty Pudding 
Club, the Natural History Society, and 
the Institute of 1770. He was chairman 
of the Class Day Committee. Shortly 
after graduation he sailed for Europe, 
where he spent the remainder of his life, 
making occasional visits to America, 
including one to California from 1876 to 
1882. He was a stanch and warm- 
hearted friend, and devoted and enthu- 
siastic in his attachment to his college. 
He attended a dinner of the Harvard 
Club at Paris only a few days before his 
death, Nov. 29, 1923. He was married 
at Paris, Sept. 1, 1869, to Armandine 
Giffault, who survives him. 
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1867 
James R. Carret, Sec. 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 
Dr. Clement ‘Cleveland, of New 
York, is passing the winter at West 
Palm Beach in Florida. 


1869 
WiuuraM S. Hatt, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

R. S. Morison’s only daughter, Ruth 
Morison Sharples, Radcliffe, 1902, wife 
of Philip P. Sharples, ’95, died at Glen- 
dale, near Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 3, 
1924. 


1871 
AvBert M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

William Henry Klapp died of apo- 
plexy, following a long illness, at 
Wayne, Pa., Jan. 15, 1924. He was 
born at Philadelphia, Oct. 13, 1849, son 
of William H. and Rebecca Plumsted 
(Devereux) Klapp. He fitted for college 
at the Episcopal Academy, in Phila- 
delphia. After graduation he studied 
medicine in Philadelphia at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, receiving the de- 
gree of M.D. in 1876, and an honorary 
A.M. in 1886. He was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physiology at the University 
of Pennsylvania until 1878, when he 
was elected Master of Greek and Latin 
in the Episcopal Academy at Phila- 
delphia, and in July, 1891, was elected 
headmaster. This position he retained 
until July, 1914, when he resigned and 
was elected headmaster emeritus. He 
served as Secretary of the University 
Club of Philadelphia for 1883 and 1884, 
and was afterwards a member of the 
Board of Governors. He published a 
pamphlet on the “‘Roman Method of 
Pronouncing Latin’; and in 1886 as- 
sisted in the production of ‘‘The 
Acharnians”’ of Aristophanes, in the 
original Greek, at Philadelphia and New 
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York. He never married, but is sur- 
vived by a sister and several nephews 
and nieces. — Henry Walton Swift died 
in Boston after a short illness Jan. 24, 
1924. He was born in New Bedford, 
Dec. 17, 1849, son of William C. N. and 
Eliza Nye (Perry) Swift, and was fitted 
for college at Phillips Academy, Exeter. 
He entered the Harvard Law School in 
October, 1872, and received the degree 
of LL.B., cum laude, in June, 1874. He 
was a member of the Boston Common 
Council in 1879 and 1880, and in 1881 
was elected a member of the Boston 
School Committee for three years, but 


resigned after one year’s service. He 


was a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1882. In 
January, 1892, he was appointed a 
member of the Massachusetts Harbor 
and Land Commission by Governor 
Russell and was elected chairman and 
served until the expiration of his term 
in July, 1894. He also served as United 
States Marshal for the District of Mas- 
sachusetts, under appointment of Presi- 
dent Cleveland in 1894. In December, 
1900, he was appointed Reporter of 
Decisions of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts and assumed 
the duties of the office Jan. 1, 1901. In 
May, 1920, he resigned the office, hav- 
ing served for nineteen years, and hav- 
ing reported the cases published in 
fifty-seven volumes of the Reports, 
from page 246 of 177 Mass. to 233 
Mass. inclusive, a record unsurpassed 
anywhere in that line of work. He was 
a life member of the Bostonian Society, 
and a member of the Somerset and 
Union Clubs. He was never married 
and is survived by one sister. — Walter 
Ela died at the Cambridge Hospital, 
Jan. 28. The immediate cause of his 
death was pneumonia following acci- 
dental asphyxiation by illuminating 
gas. He was born in Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 23, 1848, and was the son of 
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Richard and Lucia (King) Ela. He was 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 
1871, and at once entered the Harvard 
Medical School and received the degree 
M.D. in 1875. During his second year 
in the Medical School he served in the 
Out-Patient Department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and in May, 
1874, was appointed one of the house 
surgeons. He went abroad in 1876 for 
the purpose of study and returning in 
1878 settled in Cambridge for the prac- 
tice of medicine. He served as one of 
the visiting physicians to the Cam- 
bridge Hospital from 1886 until he re- 
signed in 1900. He was then elected one 
of the consulting physicians. He was a 
member of the Cambridge Medical Im- 
provement Society, Boston Medical 
Benevolent Society, Boston Medical 
Library Association, Colonial Club, 
Cambridge, New England Historic, 
Genealogical Society, Boston, Friend- 
ship Lodge of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, Mt. Olivet Lodge, F. & 
A.M., Cambridge, Cambridge Royal 
Arch Chapter, Cambridge Command- 
ery, Knights Templars, and Aleppo 
Temple, Boston. He was married Dec. 
29, 1887, to Hannah Styles Lyman, of 
Montreal, who died Sept. 11, 1918. He 
retired from active medical practice 
some years ago, but retained his con- 
nection with the Cambridge Hospital as 
consulting physician. 


1873 
Wa. B. H. Dowse, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
Edward Preston Usher, A.M. °75, 
LL.B. ’80, died at Grafton, Dec. 26, 
1923. He was born in Lynn Nov. 19, 
1851, the son of Roland Greene and 
Caroline (Mudge) Usher. He practised 
law in Boston for some years after be- 
ing admitted to the bar and also served 
on the Lynn School Committee. In 
1887 he became head of the Grafton & 


Upton railroad, and a year later he took 
up his residence in Grafton, where he 
remained the rest of his life. He be- 
came president of the Milford & Hope- 
dale street railway and made important 
contributions to the development of the 
storage battery. The Brush Electric 
Company alleged infringement of some 
of their patents but were defeated in the 
litigation that followed and purchased 
Usher’s patents for a substantial sum. 
He was the author of “Sales of Personal 
Property,” 1886; ‘Protestantism, a 
Study in the Direction of Religious 
Truth,” 1896; ‘‘A Genealogy of the 
Usher Family,” 1895; “‘A Translation 
of Juvenal into English Verse,” 1876; 
“The Church’s Attitude Towards 
Truth,” 1907; ‘The Greek Gospel, an 
Interpretation of the Coming Faith,” 
1909. In 1879 he married Adela L. 
Payson, by whom he had four sons, 
Roland Greene Usher, ’01, author of 
“Pan-Germanism”; Abbott Payson 
Usher, ’04; Edward Preston Usher, Jr., 
712; and Albert M. Usher, who lost his 
life in the War. An editorial article in 
the Boston Transcript, entitled ‘The 
Puritan Strain,”’ said of him in part: 
**He was a lawyer, an inventor, and a 
writer. What he could turn his mind to 
is shown in a book on sales of personal 
property and a translation of Juvenal; 
he was an inventor, he wrote on gene- 
alogy, he wrote on theological ques- 
tions. He had children; his old and 
honorable New England name has not 
died out; he displayed that fruitful 
activity of mind which the Puritan 
strain in America has engendered in so 
many women and men. Of such a 
career it cannot be said that it shows 
any weakening of ancestral virtues and 
traits; rather it shows that given a 
certain spiritual and intellectual tradi- 
tion such as the Puritan, it will be found 
tough and enduring beyond all believ- 
ing, and of a quality that the nation 
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cannot forego and be what it professes 
to be.” 


1874 
Dr. Cuar_es M. Green, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

Charles Parker Bancroft died at 
Hanover, N.H., Dec. 14, 1923. As 
Counsellor in Mental Hygiene to Dart- 
mouth College he was at work in the 
Dean’s office on Dec. 12, when he was 
stricken with a cerebral hemorrhage 
from which he did not recover con- 
sciousness. He was born in St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, Jan. 11, 1852, son of 
Jesse Parker Bancroft, a graduate in 
arts of Dartmouth College, and in 
medicine of Philadelphia; his mother 
was Elizabeth Speare. In his early 
childhood his parents removed to Con- 
cord, N.H., and here ever after he made 
his home. After graduation he studied 
medicine in the Harvard School, served 
as house-officer in the Boston City 
Hospital, received his M.D. in 1878, 
and for nine months was assistant phy- 
sician to the New Hampshire Asylum 
for the Insane at Concord. He then de- 
cided to enter general practice in Bos- 
ton, and was associated with the 
Boston Dispensary; but in 1882 he was 
recalled to the New Hampshire Asylum 
to succeed his father as superintendent, 
and continued in this responsible posi- 
tion for thirty-five years, when he re- 
signed and was elected chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. He had member- 
ship in the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the New Hampshire Medical Soci- 
ety (president in 1919), the American 
Psychological Association (president in 
1908), the New England Psychological 
Association (president 1898-1901), and 
the Boston Society of Psychiatry and 
Neurology (president in 1905); in 1903 
he was honored with the presidency of 
the Boston City Hospital Alumni Asso- 
ciation. As an alienist of distinction he 
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wrote numerous monographs on sub- 
jects relating to his special line of study, 
which have been published in current 
medical journals; and he contributed to 
Wood’s Reference Handbook of the 
Medical Sciences: he was a recognized 
expert in judicial proceedings involving 
a knowledge of mental diseases. After 
his retirement from the superintend- 
ency of the State Hospital Dr. Bancroft 
was made president of the Board of 
Trustees of the New Hampshire Sav- 
ings Bank, chairman of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction, a 
director of the Mechanics National 
Bank of Concord, and a member of the 
Faculty of Dartmouth College to serve 
as Counsellor in Mental Hygiene. On 
Aug. 6, 1884, Bancroft married Susan 
Cushing Wood, of Newton, who with 
three daughters and five grandchildren 
survives him. — John Palmer Wyman 
died at his home, 23 Fayette Street, 
Cambridge, on Sunday, Dec. 16, 1923. 
He had recently recovered from an ill- 
ness of several months, and was resum- 
ing his customary activities, When he 
succumbed to a cerebral hemorrhage 
after two hours of unconsciousness. He 
was born in West Cambridge, now 
Arlington, March 7, 1853, son of John 
Palmer Wyman, of the Class of 1842, 
and Margaret Richardson Wyman. He 
entered college from the Boston Latin 
School. After graduation he studied 
law in the Harvard School, taking his 
LL.B. in 1876. After some months of 
business association with J. P. Squire 
and Company in Boston he resumed his 
legal studies in a Boston office, and was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar Nov. 15, 
1880; thereafter for forty-three years he 
practised law, with offices on Court 
Street, near Scollay Square. He was 
deeply interested in the Cambridge 
Baptist Church in Quincy Square, 
which he long and devotedly served as 
deacon: he was also licensed to preach, 
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and exercised his privilege as occasion 
required. He was always a lover of 
music, and for many years was a mem- 
ber of the Cecilia, and of the Harvard 
Alumni Chorus. He had a fine baritone 
voice, and was always called on to sing 
at Class reunions. Late in life he be- 
came interested in Freemasonry, and 
was a member of St. John’s Lodge of 
Boston, and of the several bodies in the 
Scottish Rite. Oct. 10, 1877, he mar- 
ried Mary Emma Squire, of Arlington, 
by whom he had four children; she died 
Jan. 2, 1910, and on Oct. 16, 1912, he 
married Lelia Cummings Moore, who 
bore him a son and a daughter: he is 
survived by his widow, five children, 
two grandchildren, a brother, and a 
sister. — David Sears died in Paris, 
France, Dec. 22, 1923. He was born in 
Longwood, Brookline, Oct. 19, 1852, 
son of David Sears of the Class of 1842, 
and Emily E. (Hoyt) Sears. His inter- 
est was chiefly in yachting and in 
travel. Until 1902 he made his home in 
Boston; but thereafter he lived chiefly 
abroad, and with brief intervals he 
passed his life in travel. In early post- 
graduate life he was rear-commodore of 
the Eastern Yacht Club, sailing his 
yacht the Wayward. He visited all of 
Europe, and sailed many seas. He trav- 
eled extensively ard shot in Japan, 
China, and India. He circumnavigated 
South America, and visited its ports of 
interest. In his yacht Actea he cruised 
12,000 miles, touching at many im- 
portant ports and islands: he skirted 
the Welsh, Irish, and Scottish coasts, 
and sailed north of the Orkneys. He 
twice crossed the Atlantic during the 
World War. In the invalidism of his 
latter years he lived in Paris, Versailles, 
and on the Riviera. He took an active 
interest in the preservation of the Old 
South Meeting House, and showed his 
loyalty to his Alma Mater by the gen- 
erous gift of a quarter of a million dol- 


lars towards the building of the new 
Harvard Medical School: his private 
giving was known to few save the re- 
cipients. He is survived by his brother, 
Dr. Henry F. Sears, of the Class of 
1883, by a nephew, and by two nieces. 
— Charles Cecil Clarke, after an illness 
of three days, died of pneumonia at his 
home in Tunbridge Wells, England, 
Dec. 23, 1923. In previous excellent 
health he was planning to be with the 
Class at the celebration of its fiftieth 
anniversary. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, April 15, 1854, son of Moses 
Clarke, M.D. Dartmouth, 1843, and 
Laura Woolsey (Dwight). He prepared 
for college in the Cambridge High 
School. After graduation, with his 
classmates Merrill, H. B. Morse, and 
Spinney, Clarke entered the Chinese 
Imperial Maritime Customs Service, 
and for five years served at Shanghai, 
Hankow, Wuhu, and Tientsin; then for 
two years he was on leave in the United 
States. From 1884 to 1886 he served at 
Shanghai, then for three years was in 
charge of the Customs at Kiungchow in 
the island of Hainan. In 1889 he again 
went on two-years’ leave, which he 
spent in Europe and in the United 
States, then for five years was in charge 
of the Customs at Lungchow on the 
southwestern frontier. Another leave 
of two years was spent as before, and 
was followed with a five-year term in 
charge of the Customs and of the Postal 
District at Soochow. After his next 
leave he was assigned to Newschwang 
(occupied by the Japanese until De- 
cember, 1906), and given the task of re- 
establishing and reorganizing the postal 
service in Manchuria until a separate 
department took over the work. He re- 
tired in October, 1909, after a service of 
thirty-five years: he spent two years 
traveling in the United States and 
Europe, and in December, 1911, settled 
in England at Tunbridge Wells. In ap- 
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preciation of his service the Chinese 
Government gave him civil rank of the 
third class in 1904, and in 1908 the 
Order of the Double Dragon, third 
division, first class. In Cambridge, 
Jan. 9, 1884, Clarke married Nellie M. 
Carter, who died Feb. 3, 1886; and on 
Sept. 19, 1896, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
Sussex, England, he married Edith 
Marion Scott, who survives him. — 
William Joseph Lawrence Crane died in 
Worcester, Nov. 18, 1923. He was born 
Oct. 11, 1853, in Roxbury, Boston, son 
of John Crane. He left college at the 
end of Freshman year, and set himself 
to learn the business of glass engraving 
with the New England Glass Company 
at Cambridge. Later he associated him- 
self with a new company in Meriden, 
Conn. About 1880 his mental powers 
began to show enfeeblement, and he 
was never thereafter able to engage in 
any business or occupation. — The fol- 
lowing changes of address are noted: 
J. D. Lowell, 2728 Nebraska Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich.; H. F. Merrill, 15 Ray- 
mond Street, Cambridge, B 40; Rev. 
H. B. Roberts, 4206 Florida Street, San 
Diego, Cal. 


1875 
Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton 

Arthur Blake Ellis died Dec. 25, 1923, 
at Seattle, Wash. He had been ill for over 
a year. He was the son of Rev. Rufus 
and Gertrude Louisa (Blake) Ellis, born 
in Boston, July 24, 1854. He fitted for 
college at the Boston Latin School. He 
received the degree of LL.B. at Harvard 
Law School in 1877, and was admitted 
to the bar of Suffolk County, Mass., in 
1879. He practised law in Boston for 
about ten years, then abandoned the 
profession and became engaged in the 
care of trust property and literary pur- 
suits. In 1887 he was chosen clerk and 
treasurer of the Improved Dwellings 
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Association, and in 1890, clerk and 
treasurer of the First Church, in Bos- 
ton. He published a ‘‘History of the 
First Church in Boston” and a Memoir 
of Rufus Ellis. In 1882 he was chosen a 
member and in 1903 (after removal to 
another State) a corresponding member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety. In 1888 and 1889 he was a member 
of the Examining Committee of the 
Boston Public Library. In 1895 he 
entered the Harvard Divinity School, 
from which he graduated in 1898, with 
the degree of S.T.B. He was ordained 
as a Unitarian Congregationalist min- 
ister, Nov. 5, 1899, in the First Church 
in Boston. From 1898 to 1915 (with the 
exception of some visits to the East, 
covering less than a year in all) he re- 
sided on the Pacific Coast, during the 
latter part of 1898 and the first half of 
1899 at San Francisco, as a Settlement 
Worker in that city. After June, 1899, 
he lived at a place which within a year 
or two after its settlement was named 
Burley, on Puget Sound, Wash., about 
fourteen miles distant from Tacoma. 
From 1899 until his health failed about 
1922, although not a settled minister, 
he conducted Sunday services, for the 
larger part at Burley but frequently at 
neighboring places, occasionally being 
called upon for christenings, weddings 
and funerals. From September, 1903, 
to September, 1904, he had a lease of 
“The Codperative Brotherhood In- 
dustries” at Burley. The Brotherhood 
was in existence over twelve years, a 
little over one half of that time under 
the form of a reorganization as it was 
called. It began as a socialist colony, 
endeavoring to establish, more or less, 
community of ownership and equal 
daily pay for all kinds of work; in 1912 
steps were taken to close up the affairs 
of the association. — The address of 
T. F. Taylor is Hotel Italie, Rome, 
Italy. — H. S. Hunnewell received in 
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1923 the gold medal of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society for his 
garden at South Natick. 


1877 
Dr. GARDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

Martin Luther Cate died at Phillips 
House, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, Jan. 24, 1924. He was 
the son of Luther Garland and Mary 
Elizabeth (Frost) Cate and was born at 
Brookfield, N.H., Feb. 6, 1855. He pre- 
pared for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. He entered in 1873 and 
graduated with the Class in 1877. In 
college Cate was prominent in football 
and played in many University matches, 
including the first game with Yale, at 
New Haven, Nov. 13, 1875. After 
graduation he taught school until 1879, 
the second year as Principal of an acad- 
emy at South Hampton, N.H. He next 
studied medicine a few months and was 
then employed with the Fitchburg 
Worsted Co. for over three years, and 
for several months was in the lumber 
business. In October, 1883, he took up 
real estate and insurance in Boston, 
which occupied him for the rest of his 
life. For relaxation from this steady 
strain he traveled a good deal in 
Europe, California, and elsewhere. He 
was deeply interested in philanthropy 
and education, and in the Episcopal 
Church. He was President of the Rox- 
bury Neighborhood House and of the 
Roxbury Home for Aged Women; a 
trustee of the Santa Barbara School, 
California, and president of the New 
England Alumni Association of Phillips 
Exeter Academy; Warden of St. James 
Church, Roxbury, a vice-president of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Churches, and chairman for Massachu- 
setts of the American Committee on 
Preservation of the Sacred Places in the 
Holy Land. Of late years he had been 


active in the work of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Boston. During the World War 
he gave a large amount of time and 
effort to the Recreation Centre for Sol- 
diers at Camp Devens. Harvard affairs 
always occupied a great deal of his at- 
tention; he worked for the Endowment 
Fund; he sang in the Alumni Chorus. 
He was a most loyal member of the 
Class. Cate led a busy, useful life. He 
was always bright and cheery and ready 
to lend a hand. He was married Dec. 
18, 1883, to Martha Gertrude Curtis, 
who died in 1914. During the greater 
part of their married life they lived in 
Roxbury; in the later years, in Brook- 
line. They had five children, of whom 
Curtis Wolsey, Karl 9pringer, and 
Philip Thurston are Harvard gradu- 
ates. Of two daughters, Gertrude 
Curtis is married to Rev. Thomas W. 
Attridge, and Martha died in 1911. — 
Godfrey Ryder was the son of Godfrey 
and Phoebe Nye (Fuller) Ryder and 
was born at Provincetown, July 16, 
1854. He died at a sanatorium in 
Stoneham after a long illness, Dec. 28, 
1923. He fitted for college at the Med- 
ford High School, entered in 1873, and 
graduated with the Class four years 
later. He then went to the Harvard 
Medical School and took his M.D. 
degree in 1880. Next he spent two 
years in Europe, studying his profession 
in London, Vienna, and Berlin. Upon 
his return in 1882 he began to practise 
in Malden, which has ever since been 
his home. In 1890 he was appointed 
surgeon to the Malden Hospital and 
became a trustee of this institution in 
1901. He was at one time President of 
the Middlesex South Medical Society 
and for many years was a Councillor of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
Aside from his professional work, Ryder 
was a public-spirited citizen and took 
deep interest in the charitable and edu- 
cational affairs of his city. He was a 
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trustee of the Home for Aged People 
and of the Associated Charities. He 
was President of the Trustees of the 
Malden Public Library and devoted a 
great deal of time to it. During the 
World War he raised $2500 in Malden 
for War Libraries at various camps. He 
was an important man in his com- 
munity and was greatly beloved by the 
people. Ryder was married Nov. 9, 
1886, to Gertrude Yale of Malden, who 
survives him. They had no children. — 
Benjamin Willis Wells died at his home 
in New York City, Dec. 19, 1923. He 
was the son of Thomas Goodwin and 
Elizabeth Sewall (Willis) Wells and 
was born at Walpole, N.H., Jan. 31, 
1856. He prepared for college at the 
Brookline High School and in 1872 en- 
tered with the Class of ’76, with which 
he remained two years and then left 
college. He returned in 1875 and joined 
the Class of ’77 in the Junior year, 
graduating with us. He then passed 
two years at Berlin studying Germanic 
philology, after which he returned to 
Harvard, continued his studies in that 
subject and took his A.M. and Ph.D. in 
1880. He was appointed a fellow at 
Johns Hopkins University, but re- 
mained there a short time only. In 1881 
he became instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages at the Friends’ School, Provi- 
dence, R.I. He left this position in 1887 
and revisited Germany, where he re- 
mained most of the time for the next 
four years, studying early medieval 
Teutonic history. From 1891 to 1899 
he was Professor of Modern Languages 
at the University of the South, Se- 
wanee, Tenn. He then moved to New 
York City and became an associate 
editor of The Churchman and held this 
position until 1912. Since then he has 
been a student in fields which most in- 
terested him, such as Greek and 


Roman economic history and classical 
literature. He was a prolific writer. He 
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contributed to the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, and 
to many reviews, journals, and papers, 
such as The Historical Review, London, 
The Bookman, The Forum, the New 
York Evening Post, ete. He edited 
about twenty French and German 
texts for schools. He collaborated in 
the first edition of ““The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia,” in ‘‘ Colonial 
Prose and Poetry,” and in a revision of 
Richard Grant White’s edition of 
Shakespeare. He wrote three books: 
“Modern German Literature,” 1895, 
“Modern French Literature,” 1896, 
and “A Century of French Fiction,” 
1898. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of Twelve of the 
Modern Language Association and of 
the Modern Language Committee of 
the Association of Southern Schools and 
Colleges. Wells was married to Lena 
Lyman at East Orange, N.J., July 3, 
1883. They had two sons: Frederic 
Lyman, Columbia, ’03, and Henry 
Willis, Amherst, °17. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, See. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

Charles Henry Chapman was born in 
Gilford, N.H., June 4, 1849. There has 
been some difficulty in establishing the 
place and exact date of his birth, as the 
town records are incomplete, and he 
was the last of his immediate family, 
but the above statement appears to be 
correct. His father was Benjamin 
Franklin Chapman and his mother’s 
maiden name was Margaret Nowell 
Stickney. In 1862 he was living in Rox- 
bury, now a part of Boston, and on 
July 28, when he was just entering his 
fourteenth year, he enlisted as a musi- 
cian (drummer boy) in Company K of 
the First Massachusetts Regiment, Vol. 
Inf. He was mustered in at Cambridge 
Sept. 1, 1862, and served with his regi- 
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ment until it was mustered out May 1, 
1864. Thus he was in all respects a 
veteran of the Civil War and, had his 
family not decided otherwise, would 
have found his last resting-place in the 
cemetery at Arlington. This experience 
of his early life was known apparently 
to few of his classmates, and his family 
say that he seldom spoke of it, except 
that he sometimes referred to the fact 
that on one occasion during his service 
he saw Abraham Lincoln. His regiment 
took part in much of the fighting of 
those two years, and it would have heen 
interesting to know the impressions 
which this experience made upon a 
strong and healthy boy, as he appears 
to have been. In 1869 his mother sent 
him to Dean Academy in Franklin, 
from which school he graduated in 1873 
and entered Harvard College in the fall 
of that year as a member of the Class of 
1877. At the end of his freshman year, 
or soon after that, his father died and 
family affairs made it necessary for him 
to suspend his course. In 1877, how- 
ever, he returned to Harvard, entering 
as a sophomore with the Class of 1880 
and graduating in due course with that 
elass. After a year of teaching at As- 
bury Park, N.J., he again returned to 
Cambridge for two years of graduate 
study. In 1882 he removed to Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he obtained an ap- 
pointment in the Signal Service, and for 
a period of years was stationed in vari- 
ous parts of the country. After an in- 
terval of unemployment he returned to 
Washington as an employee of the 


Census Department. This was followed. 


by a term of service in the Land Office. 
In 1895 he was transferred to the Pen- 
sion Office where he remained until his 
retirement Oct. 1, 1920. In 1896 he was 
married to Harriet Louise Bartlett, a 
sister of Maj.-Gen. Bartlett, who died 
in 1908. In 1912 he was married to 
Esther Isabella McCord, of Washing- 


ton, D.C. With his wife’s sister, the 
librarian of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, they established a home on 
Q Street in Washington. In 1920 they 
joined in the purchase of a small place 
as a summer home in lower Westmore- 
land County, Va., on the bank of the 
Potomac River. “Here,” his, sister 
writes, “he spent many happy months 
each year since his retirement from the 
government service, enjoying the sunny 
climate, the salt water bathing, and 
fishing, and it was at this place, that he 
greatly loved, that he breathed his last 
on the morning of August 7, 1923. He 
was greatly interested in the study of 
Shakespeare and in the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy. The memory of his 
college life was dear to him.” — Mer- 
rick Whitcomb was born at Nunda, 
N.Y., Jan. 10, 1859, and was the son of 
Walter and Fidelia (Merrick) Whit- 
comb. He prepared for college at the 
Chelsea High School and entered Har- 
vard with the Class of 1879, but joined 
the Class of 1880 in the sephomore year. 
After graduation he went te Kansas 
intending to engage in the business of 
sheep-raising, but at the end of a year 
abandoned the idea and went to Europe 
for purposes of study. After a semester 
at Leipzig he went to Graz, where he 
became a member of the University. In 
1883 he returned to this country and, 
going to Tarpon Springs on the west 
coast of Florida, was engaged for a 
number of years in the development of 
that part of the State. During this 
period (in 1888) he was married to Les- 
lie S. Fernald, daughter of George W. 
Fernald, who had gone to Florida from 
Portsmouth, N.H. From time to time 
it happens that a man goes back to the 
soil from the fields of education or liter- 
ature, but not so often is the movement 
in the opposite direction. In 1893 Whit- 
comb returned North and studied at 
the Universities of Johns Hopkins and 
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Pennsylvania, receiving the degree of 
Ph.D. from the latter in 1897. He was 
appointed instructor of history in the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1895 and 
held this position until 1900, when he 
resigned to accept the position of Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of 
Cincinnati. This office he held until his 
death Oct. 12, 1923, but his active work 
ended in 1919 when he suffered a serious 
breakdown from which he never recov- 
ered. He always cherished the hope of 
getting back to his work, and wrote to 
the Secretary, “I am mighty tired of 
playing the invalid and am a convert to 
the idea of staying in the game to the 
end.”’ Of his work at Cincinnati the 
Secretary of the University says, ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Whitcomb was one of the most 
popular professors ever at this Univer- 
always 


classes were 


He had a very 


and his 
crowded to the limit. 


sity, 


pleasing personality and great ability.” 
His chief publications were “Source- 
Book of the “Select 
Colloquies of Erasmus” (vol. 1 in Six- 
teenth History of Modern 
Europe). Whitcomb had a winter home 
at Tarpon Springs and a summer home 


Renaissance,” 


Classics, 


at Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa., and 
his later years were passed between 
these two places. His wife, a married 
daughter, and two grandchildren sur- 
vive him. — A book recently published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. is of espe- 
cial interest to members of this Class. 
It is “‘ Robert Bacon, Life and Letters,” 


by James Brown Scott. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 
Joel Herbert Seaverns, born at 
Jamaica Plain, Nov. 13, 1860, the son 
of Joel and Maria (Swain) 
Seaverns, died at Brighton, England, 
Nov. 11, 1923. He entered college from 


Jane 


the Roxbury Latin School. Upon grad- 
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uation he entered the Boston office of 
Henry W. Peabody & Co., shipping 
merchants, going in 1884 to London as 
manager of that house, and becoming 
managing partner in 1887. Later he 
became a naturalized citizen of Great 
Britain, entered politics, and in 1906 
was elected to Parliament from Brixton, 
the first. Liberal to be returned from 
that district, and the first American- 
born graduate of Harvard to secure a 
seat in the House of Commons. Thus 
was fulfilled, with a difference, his boy- 
hood ambition to become some day a 
member of Congress. He fought two 
(hopeless) elections in 1910 in this same 
constituency; and then ten years later 
became the adopted candidate for the 
Independent Liberals for the Gainsbor- 
ough The 
fact that Gainsborough was one of the 


Division of Lincolnshire. 
principal centres of Puritanism from 


which the Fathers came 
strongly appealed to him and to his 
constituents. He did not live to meet 
the test of an election. He was a magis- 


trate for the County of London and a 


Pilgrim 


guardian of the poor for the city of 
Westminster. His clubs were the Re- 
form Club and the Ranelagh Club. He 
continued throughout his life his busi- 
ness activities. In 1892 he was married 
at Portland, Maine, to Helen Gertrude 
Brower, who survives him. An only 
child, Joel Harrison Seaverns, an honor 
man, graduated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1914, was killed in action in 
France in 1915 when, as acting captain, 
he led the forward platoon of his regi- 
ment in an attack. — George Frederick 
Morse died at Saranac Lake, New 
York, Dec. 10, 1923. He was born at 
Clinton, April 30, 1857, the son of 
George Mason and Eleanor (Chase) 
Morse. His school was Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter. He left college toward the 
end of Junior year, and received his de- 
gree, out of course, in 1906. For a few 
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years after college he devoted himself 
to journalism; but in 1885 he bought 
his farm at South Lancaster, where he 
farmed it until the end, at the same 
time filling many offices in the town, 
Library Trustee, member of Board of 
Health, School-Committeeman, and for 
twenty years and more Selectman. He 
has also served his community as di- 
rector of Banks and Hospitals, and in 
many unrecorded ways as counsellor 
and friend. One of his many friends 
writes: “His last years have been full of 
the most pathetic courage under many 
trials. He was highly honored and 
much loved by his fellow-townspeople, 
to whom he had given every service in 
his power. Unafraid he has passed 
through the valley of the shadow and 
his memory will light the way for many 
others. Steadfast through all, his weak- 
ness became his strength. His life was 
service, and, giving gladly, he gave 
twice. With Stevenson’s triple armor 
he has conquered death.”’ His wife was 
Mary Emma Harmar, of Philadelphia, 
whom he married in 1884. She, with 
two sons and a daughter, survives him. 
— Addison Sanford Thayer died at 
Portland, Maine, Dec. 14, 1923. He 
was born at West Medway, Aug. 5, 
1858, the son of Addison Parsons and 
Lydia Sanford (Partridge) Thayer. 
He entered college from Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. After graduation, he 
taught school for two brief periods, but 
speedily took up the study of medicine, 
receiving his M.D. from Bowdoin in 
1886, and from Harvard in 1888. For 
one year he studied in Germany. Aside 
from that, his life was spent in Port- 
land, where he became one of the 
State’s most prominent physicians. He 
said of himself that his “‘specialty was 
just being a doctor.” He was in great 
demand as a consultant, and traveled 
as such not only over the whole State 
of Maine, but into eastern New Hamp- 


shire. He was also visiting physician at 
the Maine General Hospital, and for 
many years professor of medicine, and 
finally dean in the Bowdoin Medical 
School. The closing of this institution 
was undoubtedly a grief to him, not 
only for personal reasons, but because 
he believed that it rendered great serv- 
ice to his State. In 1921 Bowdoin gave 
him the degree of Sc.D. He was mar- 
ried in 1891 to Ida Lawrence Green of 
Portland who survives him. The record 
of the facts does slight justice to his 
wide influence for good. As a citizen he 
was highly esteemed, and by his class- 
mates and friends greatly beloved. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunnineanam, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

The usual winter dinner in New York 
took place at the Harvard Club in 
December, and though the number 
present was small, the dinner was most 
enjoyable, and the Class owes much to 
Ned Weld for his work and jovial spirit 
in making these dinners a success. — 
W. C. Wait was in December raised to 
the Bench of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts after a service of over 
twenty-one years as a Judge of the 
Superior Court. The appointment met 
with widespread praise throughout the 
State for its eminent fitness, because of 
his high character, temperament and 
legal ability. The people of his home 
town of Medford tendered him a large 
public reception in recognition of the 
honor. — C. T. Copeland is taking a 
Sabbatical year and is much missed 
from his popular courses. He is spend- 
ing most of the year at Cambridge. — 
H. D. Sedgwick’s latest book is ‘‘Igna- 
tius Loyola, An Attempt at an Impar- 
tial Biography.” In November he was 
elected a Resident Member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. — H. W. 
Cunningham has been chosen Record- 
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ing Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. — Professor F. L. 
Washburn, of the University of Minne- 
sota, is delivering in many parts of the 
country illustrated lectures upon the 
South Sea Islands, the fruits of his 
study during a six months’ trip to the 
Islands last year. — T. C. Thacher and 
his wife are spending the winter in 
Cape Town, South Africa, visiting rela- 
tives who have lived there many years. 
— H. G. Woodworth and his wife are 
spending the winter in Japan and China 
and are coming home in the Spring 
through Singapore, India, Suez and 
Europe. The trip is both pleasure and 
business, as Woodworth has been since 
graduation a tea importer, and a former 
trip to China resulted in the writing of a 
novel, the opening scenes of which were 
laid in China. — A. B. Kingsbury who 
has been for many years one of the 
editors of the New York World, suf- 


fered from a severe illness last summer . 


and fall, and is taking a long vacation 
at his old home in Quincy, III., where he 
is fast improving and hopes soon to be 
back at his editorial post in New York. 
— A. D. Elliot, who has been lost from 
the Class for nearly ten years, has 
written the Secretary, and his address 
is 1331 12th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. He is a lawyer and has practised 
in several parts of the country both 
East and far West and has held several 
prominent positions under the Govern- 
ment. 


1883 
Freperick Nicno.s, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 
Walter Reeves Dame died Jan. 6, at 
his winter home in Daytona, Fla., of a 
heart affection from which he had suf- 
fered for a number of years. The son of 
John Thompson and Eliza (Reeves) 
Dame, he was born at Clinton, June 22, 


1861, and prepared for college at 
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Phillips Exeter Academy. At Harvard 
he was a member of the Everett 
Atheneum and the K.N., received 
Honorable Mention in History at grad- 
uation, and was one of those to whom 
Disquisitions were assigned, ranking 
No. 66 in the Class. After a year’s 
study in his father’s law office, he 
entered the Boston University Law 
School where he graduated cum laude, 
in June, 1886, and in the following July 
was admitted to the bar in Boston. He 
had continued in practice in Clinton 
ever since, associated with his father 
until the latter’s death in 1894, and 
until 1911 with a partner, under the 
firm name of Dame & Saunders. He 
had been connected with many of the 
small street railways in central Mas- 
sachusetts, both as counsel and in some 
official capacity, and with other com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises. He 
was interested also in real estate and 
insurance and conducted in his Clinton 
office a department of fire, life and 
fidelity insurance. Dame was a Demo- 
crat and was often called upon to fill 
local political office. He was a member 
of the Board of Assessors from 1886 to 
1897, served on the Boards of Select- 
men and Water Commissioners for 
many years, was long a member of the 
Schoo] Committee and Sinking Fund 
Commissioner for his town. He was 
instrumental in organizing the Clinton 
Coéperative Bank, and was its attorney 
and treasurer thenceforth. Both as a 
lawyer and business man, our class- 
mate’s standing was high, and as a citi- 
zen he was honored, active, public- 
spirited and progressive. His social 
affiliations included membership in 
Trinity Lodge of Clinton, Clinton 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, Trinity 
Commandery of Knights Templars, 
Clinton Lodge 1.0.0.F., Harvard Club 
of Boston and Prescott Club of Clinton. 
He was a member of the Sons of the 
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American Revolution, and of the Uni- 
tarian Church. Dame was ‘three times 
married: 1, Augusta M. Vickery, August 
30, 1893, died October 23, 1894; 2, Jen- 
nie Elizabeth Stone, Sept. 6, 1899, died 
July 13, 1917; a son of this marriage 
died in infancy; 3, Elizabeth L. Ayling, 
whom he married June 28, 1919, survives 
him. — Twenty-nine men assembled at 
the Harvard Club on Jan. 12, for our 
annual lunch, and found the tables as 
usual bearing a blooming welcome from 
A. C. Burrage, in the shape of delicate 
orchids and beautiful roses. C. P. 


‘Curtis talked to us delightfully about 


his second trip, last summer, with his 
two sons, in search of big game in former 
German East Africa. He discoursed 
upon elephants (which he humanely re- 
fused to slaughter), lions, snakes, geog- 
raphy and climate, revealed himself as 
the first American to secure a specimen 
of the exceedingly rare sable antelope, 
and wound up with an entertaining 
account of the great diamond mines at 
Kimberley. C. P. Perin then capped 
Curtis’s African stories with a descrip- 
tion of tiger shooting in India, and of a 
most curious and remarkable shot, in 
the nick of time, when on foot in the 
jungle. Our Class is notable for possess- 
ing two such vigorous 62-year-old 
Mungo Parks. G. B. Morison next gave 
us some information regarding the 
Burr Scholarship which had then just 
been awarded to a son of C. J. Hub- 
bard. This scholarship, founded by the 
parents and friends of Francis Heman 
Burr, Jr., 1909, a brilliant and promis- 
ing youth, untimely dying in the year 
after his graduation, is established “for 
an undergraduate who combines, as 
nearly as possible, Burr’s remarkable 
qualities of character, leadership, schol- 
arship and athletic ability. The recipi- 
ent is selected in the middle of his third 
year by the Dean of the College and the 
Chairman of the Athletic Committee.”’ 


This honor has been paid, so far, to 
only four undergraduates, and two of 
them have been sons of Eighty-three: 
Joseph Sill Clark, Jr., in 1922, and 
Charles Joseph Hubbard, Jr., in 1923. 
— Joseph Lee was reélected President 
of the Massachusetts Civic League, at 
the annual meeting on Jan. 17, and J. 
R. Brackett was chosen a member of 
the Committee on Law Enforcement 
and Legislation. — A. G. Weeks has 
changed his address to 15 State Street, 
Boston. 


1885 
Henry M. Wixuiams, See. 
10 State Street, Boston 

President V. C. Alderson, of the 
Colorado School of Mines, has prepared 
a bibliography on the subject of oil 
shale for the year 1923. He has also 
published an illustrated résumé of the 
oil shale industry in Sweden, France, 
Spain, Germany, Scotland, ete., for 
1923 in the Quarterly of the Colorado 
School of Mines. —R. W. Boyden 
spoke on the reparation and Ruhr situ- 
ation at the 118th annual dinner of the 
New England Society at the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York in December. He 
has continued making addresses on 
these subjects and has also spoken at 
the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, 
on the present French financial situa- 
tion. — A. K. Keep is now resident in 
England, address care of Brown, Ship- 
ley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London. — 
J. R. MacArthur has had to spend con- 
siderable time in Palermo where his 
firm are engaged in constructing the 
wharf and dock development of that 
city for the Italian Government. — 
Hon. E. T. Sanford, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, will be the 
guest of honor at a special Class dinner 
the evening before Commencement in 
recognition of his advancement to the 
Supreme Court Bench. — E. L. Whit- 
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ney has been made Professor of Eco- 
nomics of the College of Finance and 
Business Administration of the Na- 
tional University of Washington, D.C. 
—H. M. Williams is trustee of the 32 
Beacon Street Trust. — Hon. S. E. 
Winslow has been made chairman of a 
special committee for the consideration 
of a bill to create a bureau of civil 
aeronautics in the Department of Com- 
merce, and made a speech in support of 
the same in committee on Jan. 16. — 
Hinckley & Woods, of which firm E. F. 
Woods is senior partner, have moved 
their insurance offices to the new In- 
surance Exchange Building covering 
the square bounded by Broad, Milk, 
Central, and India Streets, Boston, 
opening March 1.— George Welton 
Fishback and his wife were instantly 
killed at Miramar, near Santa Barbara, 
Cal., by a railroad train, while they 
were crossing the tracks in a closed 
automobile. He was born at Smithland, 
Ky., Nov. 18, 1860, the son of George 
Washington and Harriet Virginia (Wel- 
ton) Fishback. He entered college as a 
freshman with the class of ’85, but com- 
pleted the regular course in three years, 
taking his degree with °84, and was 
later appointed to many consular and 
other positions in South America. He 
was commissioned major and pay- 
master of the U.S. Volunteer Army in 
1898 and served in Porto Rico. He re- 
signed in 1899 and returned to Porto 
Rico where he was appointed to various 
offices and became a member of the 
Porto Rican Legislature. Later he be- 
came interested in the management of 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of 
America and other lines of business. 
During the world war he again saw 
service for the United States in certain 
confidential positions. He married Miss 
Meda Bowman, of San José, Cal., the 
daughter of George W. Bowman, a 
leading business man and financier of 
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Major and Mrs. Fishback 
had lived for the past five years in 
Montecito, Santa Barbara. 


that city. 


1886 
Apams D. Cuartin, Sec. 
98 Nicholas Ave., Watertown 

The Class held its mid-winter lunch- 
eon at the Harvard Club, Boston, on 
Saturday, January 26. Thirty-two 
members of the class were present. 
Questions of interest regarding college 
affairs were discussed by the members 
of the Class who are also members of 
the faculty, and others, — Stephen 
Chase is in Europe for a prolonged ab- 
sence. His address is care of Baring Bros. 
& Company, Ltd., London, England. 
— J. C. Faulkner is making an ex- 
tended trip to South America. — 
Courtenay Guild has _ been 
President of the Shakespeare Club of 
Boston. — W. H. Howe is passing the 
winter in Aiken, South Carolina. — G. 
E. Howes is spending the winter in 
California. —G. H. Perkins is in 
Europe. — G. A. Pudor has been ap- 
pointed a Captain in the O.R.C. — T. 
W. Richards has been made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Scot- 


elected 





land; he has also been made an hon- 
orary member of the Chemistry Society 
of France, and has received the degree 
of Doctor of Science from Princeton. — 
It was erroneously reported in the ’86 
Class News in the December number 
that Dr. C. L. Gibson had died. It is a 
satisfaction to correct that report and 
to say that Dr. Gibson’s address is 72 
East 54th Street, New York City. 


1887 


Freperick S. MEap, Sec. 
Harvard University 
Nelson Macy Barrett died at Engle- 


wood, N.J., Aug. 23, 1923. He was 


born at Fitchburg, July 8, 1865, and 
was the son of Edwin Shepard and 
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Maria (Gilmore) Barrett. He was grad- 
uated from the High School at Concord, 
and was with the Class of Harvard ’87 
all four years of college, receiving the 
degree of A.B. For about a year he was 
employed by a leather firm in Boston; 
then he went to Alabama and engaged 
in the real estate investment business 
for a year, returning at the end of that 
time to New England. After a year of 
study he entered the employ of the Re- 
publican Press Association of Concord, 
N.H. About January 1, 1895, he was 
employed by the Treasury Department 
at the Boston Customs House. At this 
time he resided at Concord, Massachu- 
setts. A few months later he changed 
to the service of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission with headquarters at 
Panama and later at Culebra. Here he 
remained until June, 1909. While on 
leave of absence he received a cable- 
gram from Governor-General W. Cam- 
eron Forbes offering him an oppor- 
tunity to enter the Philippine service, 
which he accepted. He was connected 
with the Executive Bureau at Manila 
and remained there for a number of 
years until he accepted a position under 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
Washington, D.C., where he remained 
until his death. During his connection 
with the Federal Trade Commission he 
made his headquarters in Washington 
and traveled a good deal about the 
country as one of their investigators. 
He became ill last spring and went to 
Englewood, N.J., where a sister lived, 
and here he died on Aug. 23d. His in- 
terest in the Class was constant and he 
will be remembered for the entertaining 
talks that he gave at the various Class 
dinners that he was able to attend 
about ‘his work and his travels in vari- 
ous foreign lands. He was never mar- 
ried. — Clarence Arthur Brodeur was 
born Sept. 25, 1865, at Colchester, 
Vermont; he was the son of Charles 


and Priscilla (Marsh) Brodeur. He was 
graduated from the High School at 
Franklin and entered Harvard with the 
Class of ’87 in the freshman year, grad- 
uating with the degree of A.B. He was 
married on June 24, 1887 to Mary 
Cornelia Latta. They had six chil- 
dren, four sons who survive him and 
twin daughters who died in infancy. 
The eldest son, Arthur Gilchrist, 
Harvard A.B., ’09, A.M., °11, and 
Ph.D., °16, is Assistant Professor of 
English in the University of California. 
The second son, Harold Hills, gradu- 
ated from Harvard in the Class of °16 
and is now in business in Boston. The 
third son, Paul Evans, entered Har- 
vard, but was obliged to leave on ac- 
count of illness. The fourth son, Clar- 
ence A., Junior, is a freshman at Har- 
vard. Brodeur was always a_ school 
teacher, beginning directly after gradu- 
ation and continuing in that profession 
until his death. In 1891 he went west 
and was admitted to the bar of Pierce 
County, Wash., and in 1892 was made 
principal of the High School of Tacoma. 
A year later he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Warren and 
Wales, and three years later Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Chicopee. Five 
years later, in 1901, he was appointed 
Principal of the State Normal School at 
Westfield, Massachusetts, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 
He was much interested in religion, 
education, and the Masonic order; and 
had given many addresses on these sub- 
jects. He was a deacon in the Second 
Congregational Church of Westfield 
and was Past Grand Warden of the 
Grand Masonic Lodge of Massachu- 
setts. His death was caused by perni- 
cious anemia. He was taken to a 
Boston hospital and two of his sons 
gave their blood in transfusion opera- 
tions, but it was in vain, and he died on 


Oct. 19, 1923.— Waldo Wickham 
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Willard died Jan. 2d at Baltimore, 
Maryland. He was born Feb. 25, 1865, 
at Tioga, Pa., and was the son of 
William Waldo and Emily (Wickham) 
Willard. Graduating from Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, he was with the Class 
in college all four years and after re- 
ceiving his degree of A.B. spent the 
next three years in the Law School get- 
ting his degree of LL.B. in ’91. In col- 
lege he played on the Varsity Nine and 
Eleven and his prowess in both games 
will long be remembered. After gradu- 
ating from the Law School he was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in New York and 
began practice in the office of Barlow & 
Wetmore. Later he moved to Corning, 
New York, where he continued in the 
practice of law and also served at dif- 
ferent times as City Attorney, Chair- 
man of the Republican City Committee 
of Corning, New York, and as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
New York State Bar Association. Some 
few years ago he joined with David H. 
Coolidge in the ownership of a ranch in 
the State of Washington and lived 
there a good part of each year until his 
health failed and he gave it up. About 
two years ago he became totally blind, 
but undaunted by his affliction and 
with splendid courage he attempted to 
resume the practice of law in Ithaca, 
New York. His health continued to 
fail and on Jan. 2d he died at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. One 
who was with him at the end writes 
that “he was singularly courageous and 
uncomplaining and seemed to recognize 
clearly what was happening and yet 
was entirely without complaint.” 


1888 


Henry S. WarpDNeER, See. 

160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, for some 
years past the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Spokane, has been chosen 
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Bishop of Michigan. His address is 63 
East Hancock Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
— Professor W. D. Bancroft of Cor- 
nell University has been awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Science by the 
University of Cambridge. To quote the 
words of the Public Orator in present- 
ing Professor Bancroft to the Vice- 
Chancellor: ‘‘Sequitur Wilder Dwight 
Bancroft et studiis et affinitate nobis 
conjunctus, qui alter Ulixes multorum 
providus, novam Ithacam novis artibus 
illuminavit.”” — The Boston Transcript 
of Dec. 8th contained an illustrated 
page on the Myopia Hunt, including a 
portrait of J. W. Appleton, the Master. 
—H. L. Gilbert is president of the 
Harvard Club of Central Ohio. — Dr. 
H. P. Towle is. president of the Ameri- 
can Dermatological Association. — C, 
N. Woodworth is a director and the 
cashier of the St. Elmo Bank and Trust 
Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. — For the 
following members of the Class the 
present addresses are unknown to the 
Class Secretary and the College au- 
thorities: Frederick Moreau Backus, 
George Medary Foster, Samuel Amory 
Goodhue, Josiah Ferdinand Gooding, 
Ernest Barron Gordon, Jonathan 
Eddy Hamblen, Walter Louis Milliken, 
Thomas Taylor Seelye, John Merwine 
Seip, Charles Tilden Sempers, Eugene 
Sondheim. — Addresses: Alan Cuning- 
ham, Black Horse Tavern, Media, Pa.; 
Lindley Miller Keasbey, care of E. Q. 
Keasbey, Esq., 56 Miller Road, Morris- 
town, N.J. — J. D. Barry has a signed 
article of about one thousand words in 
the San Francisco Call on each week 
day. For about fourteen years he has 
maintained this rate of daily produc- 
tion besides delivering lectures, pub- 
lishing three books and preparing a 


fourth book for the press. — The 
Boston Evening Transcript carries 


” 


daily a column headed “Broadcasts 
from the pen of J. H. Sedgwick. — 
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Fifteen members of the Class attended 
the annual dinner of the Harvard Club 
of New York City on Jan. 25. — New 
address: H. M. Clarke, care of Bankers 
Trust Co., 16 Wall Street, New York 
City. — W. S. Spaulding sailed for 
Europe on Feb. 2. — F. C. Woodman 
has opened an office at 52 East 34th 
Street (Suite 100), New York City, 
where he carries on his profession of 
adviser to parents in choosing for 
their children schools, colleges, summer 
camps, tutors and vocations. — The 
records of the Class Secretary have 
been enriched by Professor Birkhoff’s 
paper on “The Scientific Work of 
Maxime Bécher,” Professor Osgood’s 
paper on “The Life and Services of 
Maxime Bocher,” and the ‘‘ Minute on 
the Life and Services of Professor 
Maxime Bécher,” from the records of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. — 
Ralph Averill Kellogg died at Buffalo, 
N.Y., Dec. 31, 1923, after a long illness. 
Born at Champlain, N.Y., Sept. 4, 
1867, fitted for college at the Vermont 
Episcopal Institute at Burlington, Vt., 
he entered Harvard College in the 
autumn of 1884 as one of the younger 
members of the Class of 1888. Through- 
out his undergraduate course and in 
the Law School he maintained excellent 
scholastic standing. ‘He graduated 
from college cum laude in 1888 and 
from the Harvard Law School with the 
degrees of A.M. and LL.B. in 1891. In 
1892 he was admitted to the New York 
Bar. After a short stay at Plattsburgh, 
which had been his father’s home since 
1883, Ralph Kellogg established him- 
self in practice in Buffalo where he re- 
mained to the time of his death. Early 
in his professional career he formed 
with hjs classmate, Edward Campbell 
Mason, the copartnership of Mason & 
Kellogg which was dissolved in 1904. 
Thereafter he was the senior partner, 
successively, in the law firms of Kellogg 


& Baker and Kellogg, Babcock & Sulli- 
van. He had made for himself a re- 
spected place at the bar of Western New 
York and was recognized as a lawyer of 
distinguished ability. Although his 
classmates rarely had the pleasure of 
his company at the reunions, Ralph 
Kellogg was always helpful to the Class 
Secretary and generous in supporting 
Class undertakings. His parents were 
Hon. S. Alonzo Kellogg, formerly a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York, and Susan Elizabeth (Averill) 
Kellogg. Ralph Kellogg is survived by 
a widow and by two brothers, Hon. 
Henry ‘T. Kellogg, A.B. 1889, LL.B. 
1892, who is now a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, and George 
C. Kellogg, A.B. 1894, both of Platts- 
burgh, and a sister, Mrs. W. B. Rogers, 
of Dedham. 


1891 
A. J. Garceau, Sec. 
18 Olver St., Boston 

J. P. Goray, M.D., who has practised 
medicine for several years in Oregon, 
has returned to Fitchburg, where his 
address is 304 Main Street. — Francis 
Rogers gave a song recital in the Town 
Hall, 113 West 43d Street, New York 
City, Nov. 4. The first of the three 
parts into which the programme was 
separated was made up of songs of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The second part consisted wholly of 
Brahms’s songs. — J. M. Morton, Jr., 
LL.B. and A.M. ’94,‘president of the 
Faculty of Wentworth Institute, Bos- 
ton, presided at a reception of that body 
Nov. 9. Francis Rogers gave a song 
recital on this occasion. — The New 
York members of the Class gave a din- 
ner at the Harvard Club in that city 
Oct. 29 to Minot Simons, whose formal 
installation as minister of All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian), Fourth Avenue 
and 20th Street, took place Nov. 4. 
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Among the men at the dinner were 
Bishop, Caffey, Cumnock, Davis, Em- 
erson, Farquhar, Greer, Halliday, 
Howells, Jacoby, J. P. Lee, Post, Pow- 
ers, Putnam, Rogers, and Tallant. 
There was a distinctly Harvard atmos- 
phere at his installation. The president 
of the Board of Trustees of the church, 
who took a prominent part in the in- 
stallation, is L. I. Neale, 06. Among 
the speakers were E. F. Gay, LL.D. ’18, 
formerly Dean of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
and S. A. Eliot, ’84, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. On 
the Installation Committee were C. H. 
Strong, LL.B., 90, Francis Rogers, ’91, 
P. M. Hooper, ’02, and Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, A.M. ’23. Two of the ear- 
lier ministers of the church, which was 
founded in 1819, were Harvard men. — 
A. N. Barron and R. R. Alexander, ’04, 
LL.B. ’07, have formed the Barron- 
Alexander Co., to succeed the R. R. 
Alexander .Co., investment securities, 
with offices at 964 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Cleveland, O. — F. H. Curtiss has 
been reappointed a director and the 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
and also federal reserve agent. He has 
been a director of the bank since it first 
opened for business in 1914. — Frederic 
Tudor has gone to Europe where he 
will remain until the spring. His ad- 
dress is in care of Morgan Harjes & Co., 
Place de la Concorde, Paris, France. — 
L. E. Marple is in Seattle, Wash. His 
business address there is 510 Hoge 
Building. — Herbert Copeland died at 
Boston, Nov. 24, 1928. He was the son 
of William Henry Croswell and Abby 
Ann (Cutter) Copeland. He was born 
at Boston, June 30, 1867. He prepared 
at the Boston Latin School and entered 
college in 1887, receiving the degree of 
A.B. in 1891. His profession was litera- 
ture, and he was at one time on the 
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editorial staff of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion. From 1894 to 1899 he was in the 
book-publishing business under the 
firm name of Copeland & Day. Later 
he helped to start The Reader Maga- 
zine, and was editor of The Literary 
World, and Suburban Life. He was not 
married. — Thompson Trueman Davis, 
A.M. ’92, A.B. (Mt. Allison, N.B.) ’74, 
died at Portland, Ore., Feb. 21, 1923. 
He was born in Amherst, Nova Scotia, 
Jan. 7, 1851, the son of Henry and Mary 
(Ward) Davis. He prepared at Mt. 
Allison Academy, Sackville, N.B. After 
graduating from Harvard he went to 
Portland, Ore., where he taught mathe- 
matics in the Portland High School 
until 1897. In that year he was made 
principal of the school (now Lincoln 
High School) which position he had 
held until his death. In 1886 he mar- 
ried Miss Minnie Araminta Bishop, 
who survives him. 


1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover 

Eugene Austinella Reed died in 
Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1923, after 
an operation. He was born in Boston, 
Feb. 9, 1871, the son of Eugene Austin- 
ella and Anna J. (Mathews) Reed. 
After attending the Boston Latin 
School he entered Harvard in 1888, and 
received his degree in 1892. He at- 
tended the Harvard Law School from 
1892 to 1894. He had been in the tele- 
phone business ever since he left the 
Law School, and at the time of his death 
was president of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. He first entered the employ 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in Boston. During that 
period he served two terms m the 
Boston Common Council. In 1899 he 
was transferred to New York City 
where he was assistant superintendent 
of the New York district, manager of 
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the New York long-lines operating sta- 
tion, and special agent of the general 
superintendent of the company. In 
1903 Reed went to Columbus as general 
superintendent of the Ohio division of 
the Central Union Telephone Co. In 
1911 he was appointed general plant 
superintendent of the Central group 
organization, with headquarters at 
Chicago. In July, 1912, he returned to 
Columbus as general manager of the 
Central Union Co., and the Cleveland 
Telephone Co., but in February, 1914, 
he resigned from the Cleveland Co. so 
that he might give his whole time to 
the Central Union Co. In 1921, when 
the latter corporation was reorganized 
and the Ohio State Co. was consolidated 
with the Ohio Bell Co., he was elected 
president of the last-mentioned cor- 
poration. He had been vice-president 
of the Golumbus Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was a director of the Co- 
lumbus Railway, Power & Light Co., 
and the Citizens Trust & Savings Bank. 
He was one of the incorporators of the 
Athletic Club of Columbus and its pres- 
ident from 1913 to 1916, when it 
erected its new clubhouse. He took an 
active and prominent part in all the 
War activities in Columbus. In the 
summer of 1923 he moved to Cleveland, 
where the main offices of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. were. In 1897 he mar- 
ried Miss Addie M. Phillips of Boston, 
who survives him. — ‘The Best Peo- 
ple,’ a comedy in three acts, by David 
Gray and Avery Hopwood, based on 
Gray’s story, ‘‘ The Self-Determination 
of the Lenoxes,” was presented at the 
Illinois Theatre, Nov. 12, 1923. 


1893 
SaMvuEL F. Batcue.per, Sec. 
720 Tremont Building Boston 
Chester Wells Purington lost his life 
at Yokohama, Sept. 1, 1923, in the great 
Japanese earthquake. He was born at 


Boston, Oct. 27, 1871, the son of Joseph 
Albert Purington (of an old family of 
Kennebec County, Maine) and Lydia 
Jane Chase Morrill. He fitted at the 
Boston Latin School and was a regular 
member of ’93, living at home during 
his whole course. In college he steadily 
prepared himself for mining engineer- 
ing, and after graduating cum laude 
immediately entered practice of the 
most active description. He passed his 
novitiate with the Geological Survey, 
where for four years his field work ex- 
tended from Florida to Alaska. In 1897 
he attended the International Geolog- 
ical Congress at St. Petersburg, and in 
the Ural Mountains made his first 
acquaintance with Asiatic Russia, 
which was to occupy so much of his life. 
Thither he returned the next year, ex- 
amining gold mines for New York in- 
terests. In 1899 he was engaged to do 
similar work in Surinam. Feeling the 
need for practical experience from the 
laborer’s standpoint, he spent the next 
summer in handling the pick and the 
hydraulic nozzle in Oregon and Colo- 
rado mining camps. That winter he was 
in Paris. From 1902 to 1907 he was in 
partnership with Godfrey Doveton as 
consulting engineers at Denver. He 
soon opened a branch office in London, 
which thenceforth became his profes- 
sional headquarters, and where he pre- 
pared expert reports for several English 
companies operating mines all over the 
world, especially in Siberia. April 6, 
1905, while on a visit home, he married 
Charlotte Calhoun Wells, of Amesbury. 
Accompanied by his wife, he traveled 
from Alaska to the Pacific coast of Si- 
beria, “helping to wear out,’’ as he ex- 
pressed it, “‘as many miles of steel rails 
as probably any member of 793, and 
looking on human experience through 
many windows.”’ Eastern Siberia inter- 
ested him more and more. From 1908 to 
1912 he was in charge of gold mining 
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operations on the lower Amur River, 
and in 1910 examined the old convict 
mines of Nerchinsk, formerly so vividly 
described by George Kennan. He de- 
veloped the specialty of handling the 
frozen auriferous gravels in the great 
tundra-covered flats ‘‘north of fifty- 
four,’ and applied his methods to the 
Lenskoi mines in the Province of Irk- 
utsk. 
mines in 1915 made the world’s record 
of $9,900,000 gold production, all from 
gravel washing. When this country 
entered the Great War he organized in 
London the American Committee of 


Under his management these 


Engineers, which acted as the clearing- 


of technical information and 


plans for the Allies, especially in Rus- 


house 


sian affairs — Russian military trans- 
port, anti-submarine devices, 
nautics, and Allied propaganda for 
Russia. Part of this period he spent a 
Vladivostock. In 1918 he served at 
Washington with the Military Intelli- 
gence; and in 1923 these services were 


aero- 


co 


recognized by his appointment as Major 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. At the 
close of the war he embarked on a long- 
cherished plan for developing the min- 
ing and other resources of the Pacific 
coast of Siberia, where he had obtained 
large concessions on the Okhotsk Sea. 
For this purpose he organized an inter- 
national company, with headquarters 
at Yokohama; but pending the subsi- 
dence of war conditions and the eco- 
nomic recovery of Russia, he devoted 
himself to 
Japan. 
were of the highest order, and his nu- 
merous reports and papers in scientific 


mining investigations in 
His professional achievements 


journals were landmarks in the litera- 
ture of mining engineering. In his last, 
a masterly exposition of his examina- 
tion of the Stanovoi gold belt in his 
special field, he announced ‘‘a potential 
discovery of far greater importance 
than of the 


isolated Alaska or 


any 
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Klondike discoveries of the last cen- 
tury.’’ Few American engineers, says a 
well known 
throughout the world. His interest in 
the Class was intense. Though rarely 
able to attend a gathering, he seldom 
failed to send a cordial and clever greet- 
ing by cable from the ends of the earth. 
He was a devoted and delightful cor- 
respondent, and these columns from 
time to time have carried extracts from 
his witty and philosophical comments 
on the life that he observed so keenly in 
strange corners of creation where few 
Harvard men have ever penetrated, or 


contemporary, were so 


accomplished half so much. On Sept. 
1, 1923, Purington, with his wife and 
two children, Frank aged ten, and Mary 
aged five, together with an English 
governess and a Japanese ‘“‘cook boy,” 
was living in Yokohama. At the mo- 
ment of the first great shock, exactly at 
noon, Mrs. Purington was at a bank in 
the city. The rest of the family was at 
the house. Although the bank was 
completely demolished, Mrs. Puring- 
ton was miraculously untouched. She 
could not get back to her home, and 
after frightful experiences was taken to 
an English freighter in the harbor, and 
thence to Kobe with the rest of the 
refugees. It was several days before she 
learned anything of her family, and 
several weeks before she could get de- 
tails, from various sources, of what 
really happened to them. She did not 
leave Japan until she obtained the fol- 
lowing facts: At the first shock the 
house collapsed, but Purington and the 
Japanese cook succeeded in getting out. 
Together they managed to rescue little 
Frank, who proved to be fatally ‘in- 
jured, and who died the next day 
aboard the steamship Dongola, whither 
he was taken by the faithful cook. 
Purington went back into the wreck of 
the house to search for the others, but 
of them ever seen alive 


none were 
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again. Through the untiring efforts of 
Mrs. Purington, the remains were later 
found, and buried in the Yokohama 
cemetery, marked by crosses made by 
the crews of ships in the harbor. After 
many delays, Mrs. Purington returned 
to this country, and is at present living 
in New York City. 


1894 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

At a meeting of the Class Committee 
held on Jan. 4th, at the Harvard Club 
of Boston, plans were considered for our 
30th celebration in June. S. M. Wil- 
liams was appointed chairman of the 
committee in charge of the celebration 
and various subcommittees were ap- 
pointed. At present, it is our intention 
to have a Field Day on Tuesday, June 
17th. On Wednesday there will be a 
luncheon at the Newell Boat House, 
whence we shall proceed with wives and 
children to the Yale Game. The dinner 
will be as usual at the estate of S. M. 
Williams in Wellesley. On Commence- 
ment Day, Thursday, the Class will 
hold its reunion as usual in Stoughton 
23. The Committee also considered 
plans for establishing a memorial in 
honor of E. .P. Saltonstall, and ap- 
pointed a sub-committee on the matter. 
— George William Johnston died at 
Brookline on Jan. 3d after an illness of 
eight months. He was born June 6, 
1868, at Randolph, the son of John 
Joseph and Ellen Agnes (Ryan) John- 
ston. He prepared for college at Berk- 
eley School, Boston, and after his 
Freshman year, started at Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, where he took the 
degree of LL.B. in 1894. After practis- 
ing law for-a year and a half, he entered 
the real estate and building business. 
Most of the development of large apart- 
ments on Beacon Street in the Reser- 
voir Section and on Corey Road is 


credited to him. He was a member of 
the Harvard, Tedesco, and City Clubs 
and of the Massachusetts Real Estate 
Exchange. He married Marie Therese 
Malley at Boston, Nov. 11, 1896. He is 
survived by his widow, a son (Charles 
Randolph), and two daughters (Mil- 
dred Evelyn, and Dorothy Constance). 
—E. B. Hill has been appointed a 
member of the International Jury on 
Music in connection with the artistic 
competitions at the Olympic Games to 
be held in Paris this summer. Hill will 
sail for France in the latter part of June 
to be present at the Games. — W. 
Brooks and his family are traveling 
abroad. They have been mainly in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, and, 
at present, are in Rome. — A.. Bett- 
man, LL.B. and A.M. 798, has been 
appointed a member of the Judicial 
Council of Ohio. This Council was 
created by the General Assembly of the 
State to make a continuous study of the 
organization, rules, method of pro- 
cedure and practice of the judicial sys- 
tem of Ohio, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature. It consists of 
nine members: six judges and three at- 
torneys at law appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for terms of three years. The 
judges consist of the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court and two Associate 
Judges, the Chief Justice of the Court 
of Appeals, one Common Pleas judge, 
and one municipal judge.—D. W. 
Lane has been reélected for a three- 
years’ term in the City Council of 
Boston. He is just completing his sec- 
ond term in that body and is now its 
president. An editorial in the Boston 
Herald for Dec. 8th states that Lane 
“has put into his public work that 
heart and human understanding of the 
smaller affairs of his office so often 
neglected by our most conscientious 
public officials. He has not alone per- 
formed his public work well, but he has 
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done innumerable services-for friends, 
both Democrats and Republicans, who 
glad to ‘Dan 
Lane,’ although he is a Republican in 


are always support 
political affairs.” — A dinner was given 
to Dr. W. S. Wadsworth Dec. 4th at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Philadelphia, 
in honor of his completion of twenty- 
five years of service as Coroner's Physi- 
cian. About 150 leading members of 
the legal and medical professions were 
present. — Wm. McDougall, Professor 
of Psychology at Harvard, delivered, on 
Dec. 3d, at a meeting of the Graduate 
Phillips Brooks 
House, an address on Psychological 
Cabot has 


Schools Society in 


Research. — P. given a 
series of talks to young people on Re- 
ligious Experiences; the meetings have 
been held at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. — Rev. W. B. Whitney gave 
at the Harvard Club of Boston, on 
Feb. 6th, an illustrated address en- 
titled “‘ Behind Prison Walls, an Inspec- 
tion of the Massachusetts State 
Prison.” — Rev. C. R. Stetson, rector 
of Trinity Church, New York City, has 
been quoted by the Evening Post of 
Dec. 18th as declaring, with reference 
to the controversy now agitating the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, that ‘“‘a 
little quiet and patience would seem to 
Dr. Stetson is further 
quoted as saying: “Let us keep free 


be in order.” 


from personal animosities or from re- 
flection on the honesty or the convic- 
tions of any one. Those who cannot 
accept the faith of the Catholic Church 
should not be driven away from it, but 
it should be our desire to help them 
towards it.” —G. B. Wilson’s home 
address is 805 South Atlantic Avenue, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. — The ad- 
dresses of the following men are lost. 
The Secretary will be grateful for any 
them: 


information about Shigehiko 


Miyoshi, Gilbert Allis, Harold Gregory 
publica- 


Meadows. — The 


following 
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tions by members of the Class should be 
noted: G. R. Noyes delivered the Fac- 
ulty Research Lecture at the Univer- 
sity of California on ‘‘ Russian Litera- 
ture and Russian Society during the 
Past Century’; the lecture has been 
published in pamphlet form by the 
University of California Press. — O. G. 
Davis, “‘Icebound,” Little, Brown & 
Co.; this play received the $1000 Pul- 
itzer prize. “Robin Hood,” or, “‘The 
Merry Outlaws of Sherwood Forest,” 
French; A. J. Green, Jr., ““Optotypes,” 
Mosby, St. Louis; a book of test-letters 
and pictographs for measuring the 
acuteness of 
In,” Boston 
Chapter of the American Red Cross: 
Radio health talks, with an introduc- 
tion by R. C. Cabot, ’89, M.D. °92; H. 
R. Linville, ‘The Biology of Man and 
Other Organisms,” Harcourt, Brace. — 
W. H. Schoff has an article in volume 
3 of the American Oriental Society 


vision; H. C. Greene, 


“Listen Metropolitan 


entitled “Nard.” Nard, or more spe- 
cifically spikenard, is the fibre-covered 
root-stock of a tall-growing valerian, 
having as its habitat the Himalaya and 
Hindu Kush mountains. Schoff gives a 
history of its use in ancient times. — 
The Secretary has no marriages 
port, but the children of ’94 are ably 


<0 Te- 


sustaining our lineage: Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of E. B. Bishop, was married to 
Albert Robertson Speare, Dec. 1, 1923, 
at Newton Center; John Hudson Hall, 
Jr., was married to Katherine Elizabeth 
Clarke in New York, Jan. 12th. — 
Erich Knudsen writes the Secretary, 
among other things, in a letter dated 
Jan. 7th: “It may interest you to know 
that at the County Election held Nov. 
13, I was elected Superior for the 
Island of Kauai 
years, so now I am one of the City 
Fathers, so to say. I thought that I 
was out of politics, but an old war- 
horse jumps at the bugle and so I 


for a term of two 
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got back into the game and landed 
the prize even though most of my 
friends thought I was leading a forlorn 


hope.” 


1895 
Freperick H. Nasu, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

Ninety-Five saw through the subter- 
fuge of the Committee’s holiday card. 
In spite of the string tied to it, however, 
the Class responded bravely to the call 
for news. The following tells what 
some of the classmates have been doing 
since the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary: 
W. M. Briggs has been dividing his 
time between a certified milk ranch in 
California and his mining business in 
Alaska, finding a spare moment now 
and then to shoot a few mountain 
sheep. — Fellowes Davis writes from 
Nice, France: ‘‘Continued practice of 
medicine until age 50. Came abroad 
October, 1922, and have been living in 
France the past year and a half. No 
plans for immediate future. — P.S. 
George Crompton is now at Menton, 





making slow recovery from an attack of 
flu.” — J. H. Chase in the last report 
was classified as a farmer. He has re- 
turned to teaching and is now at Milton 
Academy. — J. W. Eddy says that he 
has been to Europe twice since the 
Twenty-Fifth. He made a hunting trip 
to the Canadian Rockies and one to 
Alaska for big game. Several of his 
trophies hang in the University Club of 
Seattle. — Wallace Fairbank has left 
the Central Union Trust Company and 
is now assistant treasurer of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York. — J. 
A. Fairlie from February to September 
last year traveled around the Mediter- 
ranean, going as far as Cairo and Con- 
stantinople. — E. W. Forbes had leave 
of absence from Harvard during the 
year 1922-23, and went with his family 
to Europe. They wintered in Paris, 





‘ 


“and in the spring,”’ he writes, “spent 
ten weeks in the beautiful villa belong- 
ing to E. S. Dodge, which is situated on 
top of one of the high hills south of 
Florence with a fine view in all direc- 
tions. The villa was originally built in 
the early sixteenth century, and has 
a fine garden with peonies, wistaria, 
roses and other flowers blooming in 
March and April.’’ — Henry Gilsey has 
changed his address to Huntington, 
N.Y. — Franklin Johnson is teaching 
Latin in the Newton High School, New- 
tonville. — F. C. Jones’s home address 
is 3294 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
— James Mackay has discontinued his 
chemical research laboratory and_ is 
doing consulting work in industrial 
chemistry. Boni & Liveright are bring- 
ing out his new book, “The Logie of 
Conduct,” which he expects will be 


oer 


published early this year.—S. B. 
McNear is now president of the Sperry 
Flour Company, a concern which, 
Walter Briggs says, has done a gross 
business of eighty millions per annum. 
— P. G. Noon writes: ‘‘A new profes- 
sion has arisen, that of Religious Educa- 
tion; Dean Athearn, of Boston Univer- 
sity, is the most aggressive national 
leader in the movement. Through his 
influence, I am here in this Mid- 
Western city on the border of Dixie. I 
am called ‘City Superintendent of Re- 
ligious Education’ — some title! My 
especial task is to organize and main- 
tain a system of Week Day Church 
Schools. Public school men, rather 
than clergymen, are being sought for 
such positions. Address, 2023 Mul- 
berry Street, Evansville, Indiana.’’ — 
O. F. Roberts is just starting off for 
India. He has been back only a few 
months from his first Eastern trip, 
when he traveled more than twelve 
thousand miles over China. He brought 
home tons of finest Chinese art, so he 
says. — P. P. Sharples left the Barrett 
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Company last fall after eighteen years 
with them. He went West to give road 
advice to the Palos Verdes Project, 
twenty miles from Los Angeles. Since 
December he has been working on the 
Los Angeles traffic problem, and he 
expects to be on this work until April or 
May. —G. T. Smart is abroad for a 
year studying Italian art, and will not 
return until next October. 


1896 
J. J. Hares, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

Israel Brayton is treasurer of the 
Lincoln Manufacturing Co., a cotton 
mill, at Fall River. — E. H. Brown is 
secretary-director of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and president of 
the Minnesota chapter of that organiza- 
tion. He is also chairman of the Minne- 
apolis branch of the American Red 
Cross. — Francis Mason is with San- 
derson & Porter, engineers and con- 
tractors, 52 William Street, New York 
City. —R. S. Woodworth has been 
elected chairman and vice-president of 
the Section of Psychology of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. — The Fathers and 
Sons of ’96 dined at the Harvard Club 
of Boston Jan. 8, 1924, and enjoyed the 
evening. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting in conjunction with the 
other classes, who have formed a like 
association, some day in the spring. — 
The Secretary has received notice from 
the Bursar’s office that Stoughton 20 
has been reserved for the Class on Com- 
mencement Day. — Clarence Rich Wil- 
son died suddenly at Washington, D.C., 
Dec. 3, 1923; he was taken ill while on 
the street. He was bornat Washington, 
March 11, 1874, the son of Nathaniel 
and Annie Edwards (Hutton) Wilson. 
He prepared for Harvard at Phillips 


Exeter Academy. After graduating 


from college he traveled in Europe and 
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then studied law in Washington. He 
received the degree of LL.B. from 
Columbian University in 1898 and in 
1899 the degree of LL.M. from George- 
town. He was admitted to the bar in 
1899 and entered the general practice of 
law with his father. After eleven years 
in general legal practice, except crim- 
inal cases, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft United States Attorney for 
the District of Columbia. This office he 
held until 1914 when he returned to 
private practice forming a partnership 
with R. S. Huidekoper, 98, and Paul 
E. Lesh. At the beginning of the war he 
assisted General Crowder in the prep- 
aration of the first draft regulations and 
forms and then he was appointed by 
Mr. Hoover as Food Administrator for 
the District of Columbia, serving until 
the Food Administration went out of 
Since 1920 he had 
was a 


existence in 1919. 
practised his profession. He 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
Girls’ Reform School, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Garfield Hos- 
pital, chairman Minimum Wage Con- 
ference, Mercantile Employes, presi- 
dent of the Bar Association, District of 
Columbia, and a Director of the Ameri- 
can Security & Trust Co. He was mar- 
ried June 11, 1904, to Elizabeth Wake- 
man Ashton, who with a daughter sur- 
vives him. 
1897 
Roaer L. Scatre, Acting Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 

The resignation of Edgar Wells as 
Class Secretary is a personal loss to all 
of his classmates, who have recognized 
his peculiar fitness for this office, 
through his years of association with 
the University and his unswerving de- 
votion to Harvard and to the Class of 
°97. Every possible persuasion has been 
brought to bear upon him to remain, 
but business reasons, no doubt excel- 
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lent, have decided his course. Having 
been asked by the Class Committee to 
carry on the work of the Secretary 
until next June when a new Secretary 
will be elected by the Class, I trust that 
my classmates will send me such in- 
formation about themselves, their fam- 
ilies and classmates, as may be of gen- 
eral interest. Many, if not all of you, 
read the Twenty-Fifth Report with 
interest. It is possible to keep up this 
interest through the good offices of the 
Grapvuates’ MaGazine, number by 
number, if you will all take the short 
time necessary to write a line of in- 
formation whenever you have good tid- 
ings in which your classmates may re- 
joice. Any changes of address should at 
once be recorded. The following news 
from the Class has been received: 
W. B. Parker is on the staff of the 
National Cathedral Foundation, with 
headquarters at Washington, D.C. — 
V. A. Reed, M.D., is a medical exam- 
iner for the district comprising Law- 
rence, Methuen, Andover, and North 
Andover. He has practised his profes- 
sion in Lawrence ever since his gradua- 
tion from the Medical School. — F. B. 
Rowell has been elected vice-president 
of the New York Society of the Arche- 
ological Institute of America. — D. D. 
Scannell, M.D., 00, has been reélected 
to a three years’ term as a member of 
the School Board of Boston. Dr. Sean- 
nell is a visiting surgeon at the Boston 
City Hospital. — A. A. Sprague, 2d, is 
candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Senator from Illinois. If suc- 
cessful he will contest the election with 
Medill McCormick in November. — C. 
L. Smith, A.M. ’04, is associate director 
of the new Auteuil Day School for 
American Boys, Paris, France. In- 
formation regarding the school may be 
obtained from Smith at the Lawrence- 
Smith School, 848 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. — J. R. Healy’s pres- 


ent address is 96 Durand Road, Maple- 
wood, N.J.—G. W. Knoblauch has 
returned to New York from South 
America. His address is in care of the 
Harvard Club of New York City, 27 
West 44th Street. — J. A. Sullivan is 
spending the winter .at his villa at 
Asolo, Veneto, Italy. — E. de C. Zan- 
etti, who has passed the years since 
graduation in Europe, is spending the 
winter in this country. Zanetti has a 
son, E. C. Zanetti, who is now a fresh- 
man at Harvard. — A book, privately 
printed, entitled ‘“‘A Doctor in France, 
1917-19,” being the diary of Harold 
Barclay, M.D. (Columbia) ’99, has just 
been published. Dr. Barclay died at 
Biarritz, France, July 25, 1922. He had 
been a prominent physician in New 
York City and was connected with the 
leading hospitals there. In May, 1917, 
he entered the Army with the rank of 
captain, Medical Corps, and early in 
July, 1917, was sent overseas. He was 
for some months chief of the medical 
service at Base Hospital 15. In Febru- 
ary, 1918, he was promoted to major, 
and two months later was transferred to 
the 42d Division with which he served 
during the operations of 1918. In Octo- 
ber, 1918, he was promoted to lieu- 
tenant-colonel. After the armistice he 
was ordered to the Toul group of hos- 
pitals in the capacity of medical con- 
sultant. He returned to the United 
States in March, 1919. His experiences 
during his service are set forth in his 
diary. — A. W. Blakemore, LL.B., ’00, 
is editor of the sixth edition of Schoul- 
er’s ‘‘Laws of Wills, Executors, and 
Administrators.”” (M. Bender, N.Y. 
3439 pages.) — The orchestral suite 
**Adventures in a Perambulator,” by 
J. A. Carpenter, was performed by the 
Philharmonic Society on Jan. 13th in 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. — H. 
W. Foote, A.M. ’00, S.T.B. ’02, is the 
author of a book entitled “‘The Min- 
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ister and His Parish,”’ which deals with 
problems of parish administration from 
the point of view of the lay officer in the 
church as well as that of the minister. 
The book is to be published by the 
Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. — N. B. Marshall, of 
the U.S. Legation at Port au Prince, 
Haiti, had an article on “‘ Immigration” 
in the October, 1923, number of the 


Revue del’ Association Internationale des 


Hommes d Affaires d’ Haiti. — Percy 
MacKaye is the author of a play en- 
titled This Fine Pretty World which 
was recently produced at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, New York City. — A. 
Z. Reed is the author of a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘Legal Education” which is an 
advance extract from the 18th Annual 
Report of the President of the Carnegie 
Foundation. — L. K. Smith has re- 
cently published a volume of verse en- 
titled ‘‘ Moods and Memories.”’ His ad- 
dress is 2525 Lamont Avenue, Spokane, 
Wash. — E. E. Whiting, who for many 
years has been in a position to make a 
close study of President Coolidge in the 
various public offices he has held, has 
recently published through the Atlantic 
Monthly Press “‘ President Coolidge, A 
Contemporary Estimate.” Whiting is 
the writer of Whiting’s Column in the 
Boston Herald. — Henry Fletcher Ben- 
nett died on Sept. 27, 1923. He was the 
son of Chester S. Bennett for whom the 
town of Bennett, Iowa, was named. At 
the time of his death he held the office 
of president of the Chicago Metal Man- 
ufacturing Company. Bennett was 
affiliated with the Class during the year 
1893 and while never active in Class 
affairs he was always interested and 
loyal to the University and was one of 
our many contributors to the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. — W. W. Church- 
ill’s address is Felton Hall, Cambridge. 
— Dean R. P. Angier is President of 
the Harvard Club of Connecticut and 
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was a guest at the annual dinner of the 
New York Harvard Club on Jan. 25th. 
— Frederick H. Nichols, ’24, son of H. 
T. Nichols, has been elected Ivy Orator 
of the graduating class this year. — J. 
D. Phillips retired on Jan. 24th from 
the presidency of the North Shore Har- 
vard Club. He has been president ever 
since it was founded and the club now 
includes about half of the total number 
of Harvard degree holders in this dis- 
trict. The Annual Banquet on Jan. 
24th was the largest gathering of Har- 
vard men ever held on the North Shore. 
— J. H. Scattergood, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been speaking extensively on 
the reparations deadlock in Europe, 
which he had opportunity to study dur- 
ing his visits to Europe in connection 
with the relief work of the American 
Friends Service Committee. — F. M. 
Weld has been reélected Treasurer of 
the Harvard Club of New York. — The 
acting secretary would like the ad- 
dresses of Professor W. L. Tower, last 
reported as American Hospital, Tam- 
pico, Mexico; and G. P. Wadley, last 
reported as 47 Adams Avenue, Saugus 
Center. — C. H. Turner, Jr., has re- 
cently been secretary of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis. — Henry Turner Lee died after 
a short illness in St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 
20, 1923. Lee was born in St. Louis in 
1872, the son of William Hill and Julia 
Turner Lee. He prepared for college at 
Smith Academy, St. Louis, later going 
to Georgetown College at Washington. 
From Georgetown he entered Harvard, 


made 


where he remained during his freshman 
year 1893-94. While in Harvard he 
was a member of the freshman rowing 
squad. After leaving college, he en- 
gaged in farming and stock-raising in 
Boone County, Mo., at the same time 
taking an active part in the Demo- 
cratic politics of the State. Although he 
held no political office of emolument, 
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declining at one time the nomination 
for a high State office offered hit by 
his party, he was a delegate for a num- 
ber of years to all State and Judicial 
Conventions, and in 1904 was a dele- 
gate from his Congressional District to 
the Democratic National Convention. 
Joseph W. Folk, Governor of Missouri, 
appointed him a member of his staff 
with the rank of brigadier-general. 
Later Lee gave up farming and entered 
upon a business career with the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company, meeting 
with much success until an attack of 
illness forced him to retire. In 1900 he 
married Katherine de Hart Patterson. 
His widow and three children survive 
him. Lee’s genial personality, broad 
acquaintance, unquestioned loyalty and 
genuineness gained for him a large and 
enduring circle of friends, to whom his 


death is a grievous loss. (C. H. T.) 


1898 


Bartwuetr H. Hayes, See. 
Andover 

F. B. Greenhalge has been appointed 
a Justice of the Superior Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. — Guy Newhall has pub- 
lished a book on “The Settlement of 
Estates of Deceased Persons and others 
in Massachusetts.” — Gerrish Newell 
is secretary of the New Jersey Com- 
mandery, Military Order of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. — Gordon 
Allen has moved his office to 18 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston. — The business ad- 
dress of L. H. Parkhurst should be 
changed to 71 Broadway, New York 
City. . 

_ 1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Fathers and Sons of °99 held 
a very successful all-day meeting at 
Milton, on January 13. The party met 
at Howard Coonley’s home and led by 


Roger Wolcott tramped through the 
Blue Hills, arriving at the Hoosic 
Whisick Club in time for lunch. After 
lunch there were music and songs and a 
little baseball outside, and about four 
all walked back to the hospitable 


-Coonley home where Mrs. Coonley, 


assisted by Mrs. J. C. Howe and Mrs. 
R. A. Leeson, provided tea. Though 
there was no snow, as there was last 
year, no one was lost and ‘‘a fine time 
was had by all.”” C. E. Baldwin again 
made the trip from Chester, Pa., espe- 
cially for the event. — The following 
are some recent addresses: Dr. J. B. 
Legnard, 511 Union National Bank 
Building, Houston, Texas; G. T. J. 
Mercure, Care of Mercy Service, Royal 
Insurance Co. Building, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Rev. R. R. Miller, Baraque 5, 
Cite des (Euvres, Porte Dauphine, 
Paris, France; $. I. Hyman, 812 Perdido 
Street, New Orelans, La.; L. E. Hurd, 
70 Blake Street, Lynn; B. C. Weill, 601 
West 113 Street, New York, N.Y.; A. 
W. Wise, 495 Main Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; E. S. Wise, room 904, 208 South 
Lasalle Street, Chicago, Hl. — Miller 
has, since the war, been connected with 





the Boy Scout movement in France. 
W. G. Morse is purchasing agent for 
Harvard University. — F. W. Osborne 
has been elected to the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives from the 
14th Essex District. — O. A. Wolcott is 
district superintendent of schools, first 
district, Clinton Co., Keeseville, N.Y. 
— P. S. Brayton is executive secretary 
of the Jacoby Club, 168 Dartmouth 
Street, Boston. — J. F. Sanborn has 
been awarded the James J. R. Cross 
medal by the American Society of Civil 





Engineers for his paper on “‘ Engineer- 
ing Geology of the Catskill Water 
Supply.” — The Class Secretary has 
been elected by the directors of the 
Alumni Association, Chief Marshal for 
Commencement, 1924. — Rev. C. E. 
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Williams’s address is 847 E 76 Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


1900 
Artuur DRINKWATER, Sec. 
993 Charles River Rd., Cambridge 

The annual autumn Class dinner was 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston 
Nov. 23, the night before the Harvard- 
Yale football game. About forty men 
were present and participated in a gen- 
eral discussion about plans for the re- 
organization of the Class Committee, 
and about steps to be taken to insure a 
fitting Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Re- 
union, in June, 1925. — Dec. 3, at the 
monthly Class dinner at the Harvard 
Club of Boston the sons of the Class 
who are now at Harvard were the 
guests of P. P. Chase, Heilman, P. 
Sachs, Tozzer and Yeomans, who are 
all members of the Harvard faculty. 
The sons present were: 1925, Philip W. 
Chase, David W. Evans, Travis H. 
Whitney, Jr.; 1926, George W. Foster, 
Charles L. Harding, Jr.; 1927, William 
P. Locke, Frederick B. Philipp, Roger 
W. Reynolds, Donald K. Snow. There 
are three other sons in college: 1926, F. 
D. Kirmayer; 1927, Thos. D. Kirmayer, 
and A. Sturgis, Jr. A gift of a great box 
of apples from the State of Washington, 
the gift of E. E. Sargeant, arrived in 
time for the dinner. Everyone there 
had all the apples he could eat and 
some to carry home. — N. Allison, who 
since 1905 has been on the staff of the 
Medical School of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, and for four years Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Surgery there and 
Dean of the-School from 1920 to 1923, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Orthopedic Surgery at the Harvard 
Medical School and Chief of Orthopedic 
Surgery at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston. —E. S. Bennett’s 
home address is 640 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Mich. — R. W. Bliss, who in 
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March, 1921, was appointed Third As- 
sistant Secretary of State, was ap- 
pointed in January, 1923, American 
Minister to Sweden and is now at 
Stockholm. — P. F. Brown’s address is 
5264 North College View Avenue, 
Eagle Rock City, Cal. He writes: “I 
came out to this ‘Promised Land’ last 
March, and my only regret is that I did 
not make the move years ago. If you 
have never been here, I'll tell you that 
it is a most wonderful country, beauti- 
ful scenery, flowers and fruit, perfect 
climate (so far), lots of business, and no 
worry about the winter’s coal supply. 
Mrs. Brown and all the little Brownies 
are as much in love with the country as 
Iam. I am still in the engineering busi- 
ness and my oldest boy is working his 
way up in the electrical line. Neither of 
us has as yet joined the ‘Movie Col- 
ony’; so we can still claim respectabil- 
ity, even though we did live in Holly- 
wood for a while when we first came out 
here.” — G. H. Bunton’s home address 
is 63 Washington Avenue, North Cam- 
bridge. — W. M. Chadbourne is vice- 
president of the China Society of 
America and was a member of the 
executive committee of the New York 
Theatre Guild in its recent campaign 
for funds. — M. Churchill was retired 
from the army Jan. 16, 1924, for dis- 
ability incident to the service, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. During the 
recent war he served as_brigadier- 
general and was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for “‘exception- 


’ 


ally meritorious and conspicuous serv- 
icés as Chief of Staff of the Army Artil- 
lery of the Ist Army, A.E.F., and for 
his ability, zeal, and untiring energy in 
building up the Military Intelligence 
Division of the General Staff as Di- 
rector of Military Intelligence. He dis- 
charged these duties of great responsi- 
bility with ability, tact, and energy. 
He built up the Intelligence Service to 
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its present high state of efficiency.”” He 
entered the Regular Army in 1901 as a 
second lieutenant, Artillery Corps. He 
was assigned to the Field Artillery in 
June, 1907. — C. B. Curtis is counselor 
of the American Legation at Budapest, 
Hungary. His addresses are: home, 
Bantam, Conn.; business, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. — W. P. 
Eaton was chairman of the executive 
committee of the New York Theatre 
Guild in its recent campaign for funds 
to build a new theatre. — R. H. Ellis 
writes: “Acquired a schooner yacht in 
Hong Kong last winter. Went over 
with party of friends, taking along my 
oldest son Henry, aged twelve, with 
three Filipino seamen. We ‘sailed her’ 
across to Portland by way of Formosa 
and Yokohama. Wish I had had two 
or three 1900 men along to help pull on 
the ropes.” — M. Fabyan is Assistant 
Professor of Comparative Pathology 
at Harvard Medical School. — F. R. 
Greene’s address is 3 Forest Hill 
Avenue, Saranac Lake, N.Y.—A. 
Grossman’s home address is 5019 Ray- 
mond Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. — A. W. 
Hollis has been elected a member of the 
executive committee of the Boston 
Board of Underwriters. — W. L. Holt 
is Epidemiologist and General Assistant 
to the State Health Officer of the 
Arkansas State Board of Health. He 
has been doing research work on the 
cause of dengue fever and in child 
hygiene. — F. G. Hopkins is secretary 
of the magazine Moncey, 1165 Broad- 
way, New York City. — R. Livermore 
has formed a partnership with W. S. 
Hutchinson under the name of Hutch- 
inson & Livermore, consulting engi- 
neers, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
— M. Lowery’s business address is 2024 
Sunset Avenue, Utica, N.Y.—P. B. 
Philipp’s home address is 172 E. 64th 
Street, New York City. — R. R. Rum- 
ery writes: ‘‘Mr. J. A. Rockwell, of 
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Warren, Pa., was in town recently and 
bought a new hat.” — D. Scott's ad- 
dress is Lloyd Neck, Huntington, N.Y. 
— W. L. Shaw is vice-president of the 
New Hampshire Harvard Club. — C. 
Wiener’s address is 22 West 16th Street, 
New York City. —H. A. Yeomans is 
Professor of Government and chairman 
of the board of divisional examina- 
tions in History, Government, and 
Economics at Harvard — George Pat- 
rick Fallon was born at Clinton, 
March 13, 1878. He went to school 
there and in 1896 entered Harvard. 
In 1900 he received the degree of 
A.B. For a short time he took a posi- 
tion with Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany in New York City. He spent two 
years at Tufts Medical College and one 
year at Harvard Medical School. Then 
his father died. Soon after, through 
Professor Sumichrast, he went to Berke- 
ley Institute of New York City. He 
taught a few years at West Hoboken 
High School and the High School at 
Harrison, N.J. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed to the High School of Com- 
merce in New York City as a member 
of the mathematics department. In 
1917 he became director of the place- 
ment bureau, which position he held 
until his death. He made a study of 
languages and spoke French, Spanish, 
and German fluently. Very few know 
how much time he put into this work; 
aside from teaching it seemed that his 
one consuming object was to give the 
graduates and undergraduates the very 
best positions obtainable and he suc- 
ceeded admirably. To do this he had to 
give up a large part of his leisure time 
which might have been devoted to rest 
and recreation. He had made a special 
study of the subject and added to the- 
oretical knowledge, acquired through 
courses he took at Columbia, a broad 
knowledge of practical employment 
problems gained by personal contact 
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with directors of personnel of many 
great corporations. This made him al- 
most indispensable. The cordial rela- 
tions maintained by him with these 
men opened many a coveted avenue in 
the business world to his candidates. 
Few teachers and fewer students were 
aware of the supremely unselfish labor 
he underwent to fill his position as he 
thought it should be filled. In June, 
1921, he had a complete breakdown and 
left the school for almost a year. When 
he returned he was still in very poor 
health, but, borne up by sheer will- 
power, he carried on his classes with no 
word of complaint and with a brave and 
cheerful spirit. His heavy burdens at 
the High School of Commerce were not 
the sum total of his service rendered. 
A few know the extent of his personal 
charity and kindliness and they can 
testify that he was a man of great 
gentleness and consideration. Always 
he strove to better the condition of the 
boys, both materially and mentally. 
Widely read and broad-minded, he 
loved to talk, with those fortunate 
enough to be intimately acquainted 
with him, on books and studies and 
other kindred subjects. His life was 
one of service well done. He died in 
New York City, Feb. 7, 1923. 


1901 
Josepu O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The night before the Yale Game, 
Nov. 23, 1923, was celebrated by the 
Class at the Harvard Club of Boston, 
where fifty members of the Class dined 
at reserved tables in the main dining- 
hall. During the meal many Class 
songs were sung by all present, inter- 
spersed with solos by P. L. Fish. All 
present at the Dinner remained for the 
“Big Show,” which was staged by the 
Harvard Club, and, again, P. L. Fish, 
with his operatic voice, was one of the 


” 


entertainers. Those present were: 
Louis Arkin, Samuel Bamber, N. H. 
Batchelder, S. L. Beals, M. L. Bern- 
stein, Gerald Blake, Meyer Bloomfield, 
L. H. Bonelli, Jr., H. R. Brigham, John 
G. Brackett, F. L. Burnett, G. W. 
Canterbury, P. E. Coyle, M. B. Dill, 
G. B. Doyle, C. F. Dutch, F. C. H. 
Eichorn, T. J. Eastman, A. B. Ed- 
wards, C. L. Ellison, E. S. Emerson, R. 
A. Feiss, H. A. Flanders, P. L. Fish, L. 
M. Freedman, T. H. Gray, Jr., J. W. 
Hallowell, C. G. Haskell, R. H. Howe, 
Jr., J. M. Hunnewell, H. S. Hyde, C. 
W. Jaynes, J. L. W. Jenkins, James 
Lawrence, C. F. Letherbee, W. L. 
Leighton, T. W. Little, C. W. Locke, 
C. A. Milliken, Henry W. Palmer, C. 
A. Peters, G. T. Putnam, L. B. Reed, 
E. J. Samson, C. F. Shaw, C. H. Stix, 
R. D. Swaim, C. J. Swan, R. S. Taylor, 
R. M. Walsh. — Another successful 
meeting of the “‘ Association of Fathers 
and Sons of 01” was held on Sunday, 
Nov. 18, 1923, at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Hallowell, Readville. 
Seventy-eight were present, including 
twelve of the fifteen “Sons of ’01”’ in 
college, and many fathers, mothers, and 
younger sons and daughters. After a 
“big feed,” during which the younger 
sons and daughters were the waiters 
and waitresses, athletic games were in- 
dulged in. Then the entire party gath- 
ered around the piano and, under the 
leadership of P. L. Fish and Gerald 
Blake, sang with great gusto Harvard 
and Class songs, ending, as usual, with 
‘Fair Harvard.” Enthusiasm, fun, and 
the spirit of good-fellowship prevailed 
throughout. That these periodical 
meetings are of direct benefit to the 
Class, and of indirect benefit to the Uni- 
versity, is beyond question. The fol- 
lowing “Sons of °01”’ were present: 
Christopher Conlin, ’24, Jackson Flan- 
ders, ’24, Oliver Shaw (the Class Baby), 
25, W. E. Stilwell, Jr., 25, Cornelius 
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DuBois, ’26, R. H. Jackson, ’26, W. T. 
Reid, 3d, ’26, B. R. Taylor, ’26, John 
H. Watson, ’26, J. M. Hanson, ’27, G. 
B. Hart, ’27, H. W. Putnam, ’27. — 
The Association of the Sons of 1901 
held its first luncheon of the year on 
Thursday, Dec. 13, 1923, at Gore Hall, 
Cambridge. The following sons were 
present: Christopher Conlin, ’24, Oliver 
Shaw, ’25, Jackson Flanders, ’25, John 
H. Watson, ’26, William T. Reid, 3d, 
27, Gilbert B. Hart, ’27, Henry W. 
Putnam, ’27. The following fathers 
were present: J. O. Procter, Jr., C. F. 
Shaw, R. E. Goodwin, Dwight Evans, 
James Lawrence. The Association of 
the Sons of 1901 held its second lunch- 
eon of the year on Thursday, Jan. 10, 
1924, at Gore Hall, Cambridge. The 
following sons were present: William E. 
Stilwell, Jr., John W. Herr, John H. 
Watson, Gilbert B. Hart, Rodney H. 
Jackson, James M. Hanson and Oliver 
Shaw. The following fathers were pres- 
ent: Stanley Cunningham, J. W. Hallo- 
well, C. F. Shaw and T. H. Gray. Both 
luncheons were of interest equally to 
fathers and sons and interesting discus- 
sions prevailed on varied topics. — A. 
G. Alley gave a lecture at the Harvard 
Union on Nov. 14, 1923, entitled ‘‘ The 
Fight for the Rhine, Ruhr, and Saar.” 
The lecture was under the auspices of 
the Union and the University Branch 
of the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association. — N. H. Batchelder is a 
member of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Shaler Memorial Committee to 
found a professorship at Berea College, 
Kentucky. The Secretary is assisting 
to the best of his ability with the mem- 
bers of the Class. — O. W. Branch is a 
justice of the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire. He presided at the dinner 
of the New Hampshire Harvard Club 
held at the Derryfield Club, Man- 
chester, N.H., Jan. 9th. He was the re- 
tiring president of the Club and was 
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elected a vice-president for the ensuing 
year. Rev. S. S. Drury was one of the 
principal speakers and greetings were 
received from H. J. Stewart, who was 
unable to be present. — Waddill Catch- 
ings, of Goldman, Sachs & Company, 
is a member of the New York Com- 
mittee to raise part of the amount nec- 
essary for the development of the case 
system in the Harvard Business School. 
With the rest of the committee he was 
the guest of the School Dec. 14 and 15, 
1923. —C. D. Daly, a major in the 
U.S. Army, is a student officer at the 
Command and Staff School, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kan. He is the father of three 
boys all famous in army circles for their 
prowess in the art of boxing and all of 
whom are intended for future Harvard 
football teams. — Rev. S. S. Drury, 
Headmaster of St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N.H., is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University. — P. G. 
Gerry is U.S. Senator from Rhode 
Island. He has recently acquired for 
his wife the famous necklace of black 
pearls formerly belonging to the Rus- 
sian Imperial family. — G. E. Huggins, 
of New York City, is a member of the 
committee composed of faculty, gradu- 
ates, and undergraduates to have gen- 
eral supervision of the Phillips Brooks 
House and Association at the Univer- 
sity. — Francis Prescott is a candidate 
for delegate to the Republican National 
Convention from the 4th Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. He has been 
a member of the Massachusetts State 
Senate. R. S. Russell, of William A. 
Russell & Bros., is a member of the 
Boston committee to raise one half of 
the necessary amount for development 
of the case system in the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. He was the guest of the 
Business School Alumni Association at 
its banquet Dec. 10, 1923, and of the 
School on Dec. 14 and 15, 1923, with 
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the rest of the committee. — H. L. 
Shattuck, a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, has also been during 
this winter vice-chairman and one of 
the most active members of the Massa- 
chusetts Coal Investigating Committee 
which has investigated conditions in 
the anthracite coal industry. — Sidney 
Strauss is secretary of the Chicago 
Association for the Prevention and Re- 
lief of Heart Diseases. — C. J. Swan, 
formerly captain and major in the 26th 
Division, A.E.F., has been appointed 
by the War Department lieutenant- 
colonel, $.S.0.R.C. — H. F. Baker is 
living at 921 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
He attended the meeting and dinner of 
the Harvard Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on Saturday, Nov. 17, 1923, at 
the University Club, Pittsburgh. — B. 
M. Brownell has moved from Clarks- 
dale, Miss., and is now living at 51 
Blackstone Boulevard, Providence, 
R.I., and is in business in Providence 
with McFadden, Sands & Co. at 4 
Westminster Street. — R. H. Grant, 
vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
Dayton, Ohio, is general manager of 
the Delco Light Company of Dayton. 
— F. G. Hodskins is chief counsel of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Springfield. — G. M. Hosmer, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Harvard 
Club of Somerville, is living at 31 
Adams Street, Winter Hill. —P. H. 
Moore, author of ‘“‘ With Gun and Rod 
in Canada,” is residing at the Com- 
modore Apartments, Halifax, N.S. — 
Frederick Pope is a consulting engineer 
at 280 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. — G. T. Putnam is now living at 
23 Common Street, Dedham. He is in 
business with R. L. Day & Co., bank- 
ers, of Boston. — L. B. Reed is living in 
Los Angeles, Cal., where his address 
is in care of the University Club, 614 
South Hope Street. — G. N. Shorey is 
now living at 1123 West 28th Street, 
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Los Angeles, Cal. — L. J. Watson’s ad- 
dress is 56 Pinckney Street, Boston. — 
Robert Frost has recently published 
through Henry Holt & Company a new 
book entitled ‘Selected Poems,’ re- 
printed from his three books, ‘‘ Moun- 
tain Interval,” “‘ North of Boston,” and 
“A Boy’s Will’; it includes “‘The Run- 
away,” ‘“‘A Servant to Servants,” ‘The 
Tuft of Flowers,’ “The Sound of 
Trees,’ and other verses. He has also 
published through Henry Holt & Com- 
pany a new book of poems entitled “ New 
Hampshire.” At the course of lectures, 
under the auspices of the New England 
Poetry Club, at the Boston Public Li- 
brary on the general subject of “Some 
Influences in Modern American Po- 
etry,” the lecture on April 9th is on the 
subject of “Robert Frost,” and is to be 
given by N. J. O’Conor, ‘07, Assistant 
Professor of English at Mt. Holyoke 
College. — Harold Maxwell Brooks died 
at Sedro-Woolley, Wash., Dec. 4, 1923. 
He left college at the end of his junior 
year, studied law, and then moved to 
Spokane where he took up the practice 
of his profession, specializing in corpora- 
tion and patent law. He was born in 
Arlington. In 1906 he married Miss 
Edith Farnell, and his wife, with three 
children, survives him. — Harold Vin- 
cent Bridgman, who was reported in the 
Class files and in the Alumni Bulletin 
as having died previous to June, 1911, 
has returned again to the fold. He is 
living at 86 Sagamore Avenue, Win- 
throp, and is associated in business 
with the Canada Steamship Lines, 
Ltd., 216 Old South Building, Boston. 
— C. M. Bard, whose address has been 
Deephaven, Minn., is lost. — W. A. 
Frost, whose address has been 129 
Primrose Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
is lost. —R. M. Mackay, whose ad- 
dress has been 133 West 79th St., New 
York City, is lost. — C. T. Rice, whose 
address has been 27 West 46th St., New 
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York City, is lost. —W. M. Swift, poses of Harvard University, freed from all condi- 
¥ E tions. 

whose address has been Comstock, 
Mich., is lost. — Hollis 28 is reserved The scholarship is now available and 
for the use of the Class on Commence- sons of members of the Class who desire 
ment Day 1924. to obtain it should communicate with 
the College Office or with the Class Sec- 
1902 retary. — The new address of A. B. 
Wolfe (A.M. ’03, Ph.D. ’05) is care of 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. — H. B. Gates is advertising 
manager of Armstrong Cork Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. — A. W. Callender’s new 


Frank M. SawTEL.t, See. 
84 State St., Boston 
The 1902 Senior and Junior Associa- 
tion has arranged meetings for this 


winter. There are now five sons of : fee 
classmates in Harvard College: G. M. address is 48 Garfield Street, Spring- 


Kendall, ’25, Pruyn, ’27, Crane, ’24, L. field. —I. F. McCormick’s new mail 
G. Kendall, ’25, and White, ’27. The dress is 302 State Street, Albany, 
N.Y. — A. W. Towne’s new address is 
203 Pennsylvania Avenue, Freeport, 
N.Y. — M. H. Wheeler’s new address 
is 181 Audubon Road, Boston. — K. B. 
Emerson’s new address is Sharon. — A. 
H. Hall’s new business address is 5 
Locust Street, Dover, N.H. — Gragg 
Richards’ new address is 201 West 81st 
Street, New York City.—R. S. 
Francis’ new business address is 509 
Morris Building, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Dr. Roger Kinnicutt’s new address is 
72 Cedar Street, Worcester. — C. M. 
Connell’s new business address is 79 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. — 
E. H. Metcalf’s new home address is 
441 Wayland Avenue, Providence, R.I. 
The sum of $5000 shall be appropriated toes- __ WW. Hoffman’s new mail address 


tablish a permanent scholarship to be known as, a “ = ~e 
“The 1902 World War Scholarship” in memory of is 24 East 95th Street, New York City. 


enrolment of fathers in the Association 
now totals seventy-five with one hun- 
dred and fifteen sons. A. L. Devens is 
chairman of the Association, and all 
classmates having sons, not already en- 
rolled, are urged to communicate with 
him at 82 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
— Plans for the Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 
sary are under discussion. Classmates 
are requested to give the Class Com- 
mittee the benefit of their ideas on the 
subject. — At a meeting of the Class 
held June 22, 1922, the Class voted to 
raise a fund to be given to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College for the 
following purposes: 


— Se ann — Harold Burnet’s new business ad- 
SPWARD Bavi Coe aNnp jf . . 

Exvser’ WALKER Sirk dress is care of J. W. Davis & Co., 51 
and to be awarded by preference. East 42d Street, New York City. —C, 
1. To deserving sons of 1902 men killed in th he , : : 

welt men SOB SE-B. Whitney’s new business address is 
2. To deserving descendants of members of the 115 Summer Street, Boston. — H. L. 


‘lass 902. eR - : 
; . —_ : Movius’ new business address is 11 
The scholarship shall be open to students in any 


department of Harvard University but preference Beacon Street, Boston. — W. E. Bens- 
shall be given to undergraduate studen s. coter’s new mail address is 1324 Spruce 


In the event that the scholarship is not awarded se ; . 
in any year, the income so saved shall be aceumu- Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—G. W. 
lated to provide additional scholarships on the Pratt’s new home address is 19 Chest- 


same terms. a ’ 
If the descendants of the Class of 1902 become nut Terrace, Newton Centre. — The 





extinct, or if in the opinion of the President and address of D. S. Ricker is Rancho Casa 
ve ys it bec i acticable arry <5 ge 

Fellows it eer impracticable to carry out the del Roble, Ojai, Cal., and he may also 
purposes for which the fund was given, as above set : Yi 
forth, the fund shall be applied to the general pu- be reached at Hollywood, Cal. Ricker 
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has been for some time among the 
“lost” men of the Class. — W. J. Shep- 
ard, formerly Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Ohio State University, has been 
appointed head of the Department of 
Political Science at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. — C. H. John- 
son, who is secretary of the State 
Board of Charities of New York and 
has also been assisting the State of 
Rhode Island during the summer and 
fall as Acting Director of State Institu- 
tions, was elected president of the 
American Prison Association at its re- 
cent annual meeting in Boston. — C. L. 
Moran, M.D. ’05, is a medical inspector 
with the Boston Board of Health. He 
was appointed to that office in January, 
1923.— P. L.. Thomson has _ been 
elected president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, which includes 
more than 300 of the country’s largest 
national advertisers. The January issue 
of The Nation’s Business contains an 
article by him on advertising. — E. C. 
Bernbaum, A.M.’05, Ph.D. ’07, Profes- 
sor of English at the University of 
Illinois, is spending his sabbatical year 
abroad. On Dec. 6, 1923, he addressed 
the Shakespeare Association of London 
on “Shakespeare and the Historical 
Novel,” and on Nov. 24th he addressed 
the English Association of Great Brit- 
ain on “Masterpieces of Historical 
Romance.” —C. W. Hobbs’s new 
home address is 17 Kraft Avenue, 
Bronxville, New York. His business 
address is 151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. — G. S. Forbes’s home address is 
73 Kirkland Street, Cambridge. — J. 
M. Olmstead’s mail address is care 
Chicago Club, Chicago, Ill. — W. L. 
Bryant's mail address is 115 Broadway, 
New York City. — E. L. Pearson has 
an article in the January, 1924, issue of 
Scribner's Magazine entitled “Lilies 
and Languors.”’ — A. S. Dewing, A.M. 
703, Ph.D. °05, is the author of ‘‘ Cor- 
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poration Finance,”’’ Ronald Press, New 
York. He has also contributed arti- 
cles on financial subjects to the Harv- 
ard Business Review. —Emmons Ray- 
mond, Law ’02-03, died at Hingham, 
Dec. 7, 1923. Soon after leaving college 
he entered the employ of the Library 
Bureau of Boston as a salesman. Later 
he became assistant to the general 
factory superintendent. In 1908 he 
formed, with A. U. Dilley, 97, A.M. 
99, and M. S. Keith, Jr., ’03, the firm 
of A. U. Dilley & Co., dealers in ori- 
ental rugs, with stores in Boston and 
New York. When this concern broke 
up a few years later, he entered the fac- 
tory of the Gale-Sawyer Co., manu- 
facturing stationers. He later founded 
the E. Raymond Co., manufacturers of 
envelopes, novelties, etc. The company 
finally merged with the Gale-Sawyer 
Co. He was well known as a breeder 
and exhibitor of bantams. In 1904 he 
married Miss Julia Botham Moore; and 
in 1912 Miss Florence Louise Eddy. He 
had three children. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 

G. B. Perry, chairman of the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary Fund Committee, 
has appointed the following members of 
the Committee: F. H. Appleton, Jr., 
W. S. Bedal, W. S. Godfrey, S. A. 
Greeley, A. J. Hammerslough, J. S. 
Lovering, R. W. Ruhl, S. H. Wolcott; 
and the following as chairmen of dis- 
trict committees: Ralph Abercrombie, 
F. H. Appleton, Jr., W. S. Archibald, 
W. S. Bedal, Gibert Bettman, S. A. 
Greeley, M. P. Lightner, A. G. Me- 
Avity, D. D. L. McGrew, R. W. Ruhl, 
Thomas Stokes, and J. L. White. 
Philip Adams has been transferred from 
the position of United States Consul, in 
Paris, France, to a consular position in 
Arabia. — Rev. H. G. Dockrell is pastor 
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of the First Baptist Church, Church and 
Main Streets, Ossining-on-Hudson, New 
York. — J. H. Hall has been selected 
to be the first recipient of the J. H. 
Whiting medal of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association on account 
of his outstanding achievements in 
metallurgy in the steel-casting in- 
dusty. He is metallurgist for the Tay- 
Jor-Wharton Iron & Steel Company, 
of High Bridge, N.J., and is the author 
of many publications on steel foundry 
practice. — D. W. Howes is now located 
at 3100 Stuart Street, Richmond, Va. — 
H. E. Mead’s address is now 27 West 
44th Street, New York City. —C. S. 
Penhallow’s business address has been 
changed from 700 Sears Building, to 
1109 Exchange Building, Boston. — 
C. W. Stark is now chief, Waterways 
and Highways Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. His 
address is 1961 Biltmore Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 
An article supporting the Mellon tax 

plan of reduction, by A. A. Ballantine, 
former assistant solicitor of internal 
revenue, was published in the New 
York Times, Sunday, Jan. 12, 1924. — 
Ralph Hallett, of the U.S. Shipping 
Board, has just been elected secretary 
of the Harvard Club of Washington, 
D.C. — Henry Davenport has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of the 
History of Art in the School of the Fine 
Arts of Yale University. 


1907 , 
Setn T. Gano, Sec. 
15 Exchange St., Boston 
The address of Hatherly Foster, Jr., 
is 239 Randolph Avenue, Milton. — 
The address of C. H. Haring, Ph.D., 
Professor of Latin-American History 
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and Economics at Harvard, is 94 Wid- 
ener Library, Cambridge. He lives at 
15 Channing Street, Cambridge. — G. 
W. Bailey is treasurer of the Stedman 
Products Co., South Braintree. — A. 
B. Greene is resident manager of the 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. His home address is 
1212 South Main Street, Middletown. 
— C. E. Whitmore gave an address be- 
fore the Art Alliance of Philadelphia on 
His subject was “‘Is Printed 
Whitmore has an 
article in the English Journal for No- 
vember entitled “‘A Doctrine ‘of the 
He also read a paper on 
Tragic 
Drama” at the recent meeting of the 
Modern Language Association. 
served as acting chairman of the group 
on esthetics and joint chairman of the 
group on romanticism at this meeting. 
— The address of Edward Ballantine, 
Instructor in Music at Harvard, is 134 
Brattle Street, Cambridge. — The ad- 
dress of C. McK. Eldridge is 21 Mont- 
view Street, West Roxbury. — H. W. 
Litchfield is a private tutor and lives at 
56 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. — F. A. 
Bonner, formerly with Hornblower & 
Weeks, bankers and brokers, 60 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, is a member of the 
firm of Bonner, Brooks & Company, 
investment bankers with offices at 1 
Wall Street, and 60 Congress Street, 
Boston. W. L. Nolan, ’20, and T. I. 
Freeman, ’19, are other members of 
this firm. — F. M. Gunther has again 
been Chargé d’ Affaires of the American 
Embassy at Rome, while R. W. Child 
°03, LL.B. ’06, the American Ambassa- 
dor, returned to this country. — Orme 
Wilson, Jr., has been transferred from 
the American Legation at Berne, Swit- 
zerland, to the Department of State. 
His address is in care of the Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. —S. P. Hen- 
shaw has been admitted to membership 


Drama Drama?” 





He 
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in the firm of Lazenby & Bigelow, 2 
Rector Street, New York City. — E. 
W. Munn is a salesman with Stedman 
Products Co., South Braintree. — C. 
M. Clark’s address is care of Merrill, 
Oldham & Co., 35 Congress Street, 
Boston. — The Class held a dinner at 
Young’s Hotel on Nov. 22d, the night 
before the Yale Game, and was glad to 
welcome about 75 of its members, some 
of whom had not been present at pre- 
vious functions. There were short 
speeches by various members, among 
them A. Y. Gowan, who gave some 
interesting reminiscences of his cruise 
around the world in the Speejacks. — 
John Cunniff died in San Francisco, 
Cal., Dec. 29, 1923. After leaving col- 
lege Cunniff practised law until 1915, 
when he took up the production of mag- 
nesium, which was in great demand for 
flares and tracers during the World War. 
Afterwards he went into the oil busi- 
ness with his brother, and traveled ex- 
tensively. — P. H. Daggett, Professor 
of Electrical Engineering at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, is spending his 
sabbatical year in Milton where he is 
engaged in writing a treatise on elec- 
trical engineering. His address during 
the year is 377 Pleasant Street, East 
Milton. — A. A. Dole’s address is care 
of Holland Advertising Co., 244 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. — W. F. Grey- 
don’s address is 16 Lowell Street, 
Woburn. — E. E. Pierce has moved 
from the Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N.Y., to Williamstown. — The address 
of H. W. Bell is the Union Club, 1 East 
51st Street, New York City. He has re- 
cently sold the house on Cambridge 
Street, Cambridge, which he owned for 
many years. — J. F. Doyle’s address is 
care of Lee, Higginson & Co., 44 State 
Street, Boston. — Leighton Miles, man- 
ager of the real estate loan depart- 
ment of Prescott & Snider, Kansas 


City, Mo., died on Jan. 7, 1924, at St. 
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Joseph’s Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., 
as a result of injuries received in an 
automobile accident Jan. 5th. After 
leaving college, Miles spent six years 
with the Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
at South Framingham, and later was 
engaged in a box business in New York 
City. In 1913 he moved to Kansas 
City, where he became a land inspector 
for various Scotch investment com- 
panies. Later he bécame manager of 
the real estate department of Prescott 
& Snider. Miles was vice-president for 
the Southwest of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, and at the time of his death 
was serving his third term as treasurer 
of the Harvard Club of Kansas City. 
He was the chairman of the committee 
in charge of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs meeting in Kansas City in May, 
1923, and to his enthusiasm and energy 
may be attributed a large part of the 
success of that meeting. He exercised a 
vital and stimulating influence in arous- 
ing an interest in Harvard throughout 
the Southwest, and his loss to the Uni- 
versity and to his Class is irreparable. 
He is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
Mary Leighton Miles, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and by a brother, Francis Miles of 
Detroit. 


1909 
F. A. Harprna, See. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 

The Quindecennial Reunion of 1909 
begins on Saturday, June 14th. The 
plan in general is to assemble in Boston 
shortly after luncheon Saturday after- 
noon and proceed by motor to the Pil- 
grim House in Plymouth, where we 
shall remain until Tuesday morning, 
June 17th. There will be an entertain- 
ment on Saturday night furnished by 
the Boston men, and on Sunday night, 
the New York contingent will retaliate 
in like manner. The Pilgrim House 
overlooks Plymouth Harbor, has excel- 
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lent facilities for golf, tennis, baseball, 
swimming, motoring, and is within 
comparatively easy reach of Boston. 
At a dinner of the Class held at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on March 14th 
all the detailed plans were discussed. 


1913 
Wa Ter TurtTs, Jr., Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 

R. M. Ahern’s address is 106 Carol 
Blvd., Highland Park, Philadelphia, 
Pa. — P. G. M. Austin is rector of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, Long Beach, 
Calif. His address is 1129 East Ocean 
Avenue, Long Beach. — H. V. Bail has 
passed the examination for a C.P.A. in 
New York State. He is with Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., 56 Pine Street, New 
York City. —A. A. Berle, Jr., has 
formed a partnership with G. H. Lip- 
pitt for general practice of law, under 
the name of Lippitt & Berle, 67 Wall 
Street, New York City. — G. H. Bige- 
low has been appointed Director of the 
Division of Communicable Diseases in 
the Massachusetts State Department of 
Public Health. — H. R. Carey is study- 
ing law at the University of Pennsy]- 
vania Law School. Address is 3115 
Queen Lane, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — A. P. Gradolph’s ad- 
dress is 104 Sherman Avenue, Ham- 
ilton, Can. — T. S. P. Griffin's home 
address is 1730 Glynn Court, Detroit, 
Mich. — R. F. Hawkins’s home ad- 
dress is 985 Charles River Road, Cam- 
bridge. — D. J. Malcolm is Assistant 
Professor of Rural Education, Northern 
Normal and Industrial College, Aber- 
deen, So. Dakota. — J. T. Marshall’s 
address is 811 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. — H. R. Page has ac- 
cepted a call to become rector of St. 
Michael’s Episcopal Church, Yakima, 
Wash. — S. P. Smith’s address is 2112 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. — W. 
C. Stribling’s address is 414 Madison 


Avenue, New York City. —J. N. 
Young’s address is 179 East 75th 
Street, New York City. — F. W. Cope- 
land’s home address is 1082, Spruce 
Street, Winnetka, II]. 


1914 
LEVERET?T SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

P. H. Smart joined the law firm of 
Pratt & McAlpin, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, Jan. 1, 1924. — R. H. May- 
wood is manager of the Lynn Leather 
Co. at Manchester, Conn. He is liv- 
ing at 22 Henry Street, Manchester. — 
W. S. Brackett, Jr., is with Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery, public ac- 
countants, in their Boston office. He 
lives at 65 Bellevue Street, Newton. — 
J. V. Fuller is assistant professor of 
history at the University of Wisconsin. 
— H. A. Hogan has opened law offices 
in the Shawmut Bank Bldg., Boston. 
He was formerly in the U.S. Attorney- 
general's office. — L. M. Wright has 
been elected 2d vice-president of the 
New England Music Traders’ Associa- 
tion. — R. D. Curtis, who is a specialist 
in pediatrics, has been appointed di- 
rector of child hygiene for the Com- 
munity Health Association of Boston. 
— J. D. Taylor, who has been for sev- 
eral years general counsel for the 
Boston Legal Aid Society, has opened 
an office at 6 Beacon Street, Boston. — 
J. L. Handy is a broker in crude rubber 
and far eastern products. His office is 
at 120 Broadway, New York City. — 
O. B. Meredith is the owner of a broad- 
casting radio station at Cazenovia, 
N.Y. — H. E. Staples is practising law 
with Tillinghast & Collins, Providence, 
R.I. — E. C. Grover is assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. His address is 3379 
Berkeley Avenue. — L. H. Miller is 
rector of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 


Hood River, Ore. — A. L. Jackgon is 
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president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Provident Hospital & Training 
School, Chicago, Ill. — A. H. Doyle is a 
certified public accountant with offices 
at 53 State Street, Boston. 


1916 
WELLts BLANCHARD, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

Albert Haertlein, S.B. ’18, is with 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., construc- 
tion engineers, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York City. His home address is 530 
North Broadway, North White Plains, 
N.J. — W. R. Harper is in the adver- 
tising department of Doubleday, Page 
& Co., publishers, 120 West 32d Street, 
New York City. His address is 83 
North Walnut Street, East Orange, 
N.J. — G. H. Lee, G.S.L.A. 721, has 
been admitted to membership in the 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. He is with H. L. Blossom, A.M. 
06, M.L.A. ’07, 10 Milk Street, Boston. 
— The address of R. H. Norweb, Ist 
Secretary of Embassy, is Department 
of State, Washington, D.C., Pouch for 
Tokio. — Livingston Parsons is with 
Kean Taylor & Co., stock brokers, 5 
Nassau Street, New York City. — 
M. R. Rogers, M. Arch. ’19, formerly 
assistant curator of the Department 
of Decorative Arts at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York City, has 
been appointed Professor of Art at 
Smith College. His address is 87 Round 
Hill, Northampton. — R. L. Shepard is 
a metallurgist with the C. B. Shepard 
Co., manufacturers of automobile hard- 
ware, Charlevoix & Hart Aves., De- 
troit, Mich. — D. N. Gilbert is with 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., bankers and 
brokers, First Trust & Deposit Build- 
ing, Syracuse, N.Y. —R. V. Klein- 
schmidt, A.M. 717, S.B. ’20, S.D. ’23, is 
a research fellow in mechanical engi- 
neering at the Harvard Engineering 
School. His address is 211 Pleasant 
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Street, Arlington. — W. L. Monro, Jr., 
will travel in France, Belgium, and 
Italy until next summer. —D. P. 
Morgan, Jr., has moved to Boston and 
is living at 362 Commonwealth Avenue. 
His business address is in care of the 
Harvard Medical School, 240 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. — Livingstone 
Porter’s address is P.O. Box 35, Duarte, 
Los Angeles County, Cal.—P. C. 
Rodgers is vice-president of the Phoenix 
Iron Works Co., Meadville, Pa. His ad- 
dress is 539 Lord Street, Meadville. — 
W. C. Sanger is in the advertising de- 
partment of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N.Y. — Samuel Sewall’s 
address is in care of the Minneapolis 
Iron Stove Co., 508 Washington Av- 
enue, Minneapolis, Minn. — E. L. Tif- 
fany is rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Marietta, O. His address in Marietta is 
435 Fifth Street. —J. M. Waterman 
was ordained deacon in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Dec. 2, 1923, by the 
Rt. Rev. John Gardner Murray, Bishop 
of Maryland. 


1919 
Gerorce C. Barcuay, See. 
5 East 78th St., New York City 

Harold Alberts’ address is 384 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. — Henry Alpern is 
practising law at 161 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. — H. C. Bartholomay is mar- 
ried and has a son. His home address is 
401 Melrose Street, Chicago. He is 
with Bartholomay-Darling & Co., 171 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. — 
E. L. Burrill, Jr., is a partner in a re- 
cently formed brokerage firm, Neilson, 
Burrill & Babcock, with offices at 11 
Wall Street, New York City. — Aaron 
Capper is now living at 910 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — A. G. Cohen has 
changed his last name to Kohn. His ad- 
dress is 142 Sutherland Road, Brook- 
line. —C. W. Cook is district sales 
manager for Long Island for the Ameri- 
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can Druggists’ Syndicate. —C. C. 
Curtis, after spending about eighteen 
months in this country and Europe, has 
returned to Tahiti where he expects to 
establish himself permanently. — E. B. 
Damon's address is 33 Berwyn Street, 
East Orange, N.J. — Robert Elman is 
an assistant in pathology at the Rocke- 
feller Institute, His address is 20 Jones 
Street, New York City. — T. L. Free- 
man is the resident partner in charge 
of the Boston office of Bonner, Brooks 
& Co., bankers, of 1 Wall Street, New 
York, and 60 Congress Street, Boston. 
— G. D. Gillett’s address is Carleton 
Avenue, Hohokus, N.J. — Lanning 
Macfarland is with the Northern Trust 
Co., Chicago, Tl. — W. W. McLeod is 
with the Pacific Mills, Lawrence. His 
home is at 118 Main Street, Andover. 
— J. P. Moffat has been appointed Sec- 
ond Secretary of the United States 
Embassy at Constantinople. — R. A. 
Patterson is headmaster of the Snyder 
Outdoor School at Lake Junaluska, 
N.C. — Warwick Potter's address is 
Ridge Road, Orange, N.J. — Powell 
Robinson is now living at 5 Union 
Street, Schenectady, N.Y., in which 
city he is contiected with the Adiron- 
dack Power & Light Co. — W. T. Selg 
is an instructor in chemistry at Tufts 
College, Pre-Medical Department, Bos- 
ton. His address is 1444 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Brighton. — R. G. R. 
Sloane is in the development depart- 
ment of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. His address is 134 West Grand 
Street, Elizabeth, N.J.— Maurice 
Smith has formed a partnership for the 
practice of law with Henry Epstein, 
16, under the name of Epstein & 
Smith, with offices at 42 Broadway, 
New York City. — W. B. Somerville is 
practising medicine at Hartland, New 
Brunswick. — C. N. Stone’s address in 
New York is 312 West 107th Street. — 
F. S. Swayze is assistant district man- 
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ager of the Central Oil and Gas Stove 
Co., at Gardner. — W. S. Thurber’s 
address is 1650 Marquette Building, 
Chicago. — F. C. Turner is with Sco- 
vell, Wellington & Co., accountants, 293 
Bridge Street, Springfield. He lives at 
the Y.M.C.A., 122 Chestnut Street, 
Springfield. —E. C. Whittemore is 
merchandising manager of the Cox 
Confectionery Co., 150 Orleans Street, 
East Boston. — J. M. Wolf’s address is 
13 Charles Street, New York City. — 
Bryant Woods is with Kean, Taylor & 
Co., investment bankers, 5 Nassau 
Street, New York City. — Dupont 
Wright’s permanent address is care of 
B. H. Manry, Goggansville, Ga. His 
temporary address, till October, 1924, 
is 65 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge. — 
Saul Yesner has changed his name to 
Paul Stanley Yessner. 
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Medical School 


M.D. 1864. Henry Orlando Marcy 
died at Cambridge Jan. 1, 1924. He 
had been for many years a prominent 
surgeon in greater Boston. He had a 
long record in the Civil War. He was 
assistant surgeon of the 43rd Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, and then surgeon 
of the 35th United States colored 
troops, was medical director of Florida 
in 1864, and medical director on Gen. 
Sherman’s staff in the Carolina cam- 
paign. From 1865 to 1869 he practised 
his profession in Cambridge, but he 
spent the next year in study at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and in London and 
‘dinburgh. Since 1880 he had con- 
ducted a private surgical hospital in 
Cambridge. In 1863 he married Miss 
Sarah E. Wendell. Their son, Henry O. 
Marcy, Jr., 93, M.D. ’97, died in New- 
ton, May 29, 1922. In 1870 Dr. Marcy 
received the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts from Amherst College, and in 
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1887 the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Wesleyan University. 


LITERARY NOTES 


To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Dr. Walter L. Burrage, ’83, has written 
the History of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, 1781-1922 (privately printed, 
1923) —a volume of 505 pages and 41 
illustrations with full index. An extended 
notice of the work, with numerous ex- 
tracts from it, appeared in the Boston 
Transcript of December 29, 1923. 

Charles Nevers Holmes, ’96, has 
written a one-act play, Waiting for the 
Train (Chicago, T. S. Denison & Co.). 

Frank H. Bigelow, ’73, has published in 
pamphlet form a treatise entitled Atmos- 
pheric Physics as applied to a Reformed 
Meteorology. 

Professor Alfred H. Lloyd, °86, of the 
University of Michigan has reprinted 
from The Scientific Monthly his essay, 
The Time of Day, which had its origin in 
an address that he gave before the Phi 
Beta Kappa at Vassar College. 

Professor Arthur Stanley Pease, ’02, of 
the University of Illinois has edited M. 
Tulli Ciceronis De Divinatione, Liber 
Secundus (University of Illinois Studios in 
Language and Literature). 

Hyder E. Rollins, Ph.D. °17, has edited 
A Handful of Pleasant Delights (Harvard 
University Press), a miscellany of broad- 
side ballads of the sixteenth century, pre- 
served in a unique copy in the British 
Museum. 

The Memorial to Endicott Peabody 
Saltonstall, ’94, prepared by a committee 
of the Council of the Boston Bar Associa- 
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tion, and the other addresses made before 
the special session of the Supreme Judicial 
Court for Suffolk County held to receive 
the Memorial have been printed in a small 
volume entitled ‘Endicott Peabody Sal- 
tonstall.’’ The contributors to the volume 
are William G. Thompson, ’88, Robert 
Homans, ’94, Charles W. Blood, ’99, 
James C. Reilly, LL.B. ’10, Judge Wil- 
liam B. Stevens, Moorfield Storey, ’66, 
Charles W. Eliot, 53, and Mr. Justice 
Braley. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Freedom of the Mind in History, by 
Henry Osborn Taylor, ’78. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


The title does not hint it, but the book 
is about religion. All the great religions of 
history have begun as lay affairs, revolts 
of the free-thinking lay mind against 
priests and theologians — one need only 
run over the list of their prophets, from 
Zarathustra to Mrs. Eddy. And since, 
to-day, the lay world is, pretty obviously, 
just on the point of cutting loose again, 
and once more assisting History to repeat 
itself, Dr. Taylor’s little volume becomes 
a sort of prolegomenon to that New Relig- 
ion — or if one likes better, to that New 
Christianity — which, almost any day 
now, may be “‘coming down out of Heaven 
from God.’’ Meanwhile, there is the cus- 
tomary confusion of tongues, with all 
sorts of people crying, lo here, lo there. 

But in these Mendelian and eugenical 
days, the only way to test any idea is to 
run down its pedigree. If it comes of a 
sound old stock — with Plato, for ex- 
ample, among its ancestors — that is one 
thing. But if it has feeble-minded rela- 
tives — special creations, flat earths, 
witchcrafts, inquisitions — that is quite 
another. No matter how presentable its 
outward form, its germ plasm is defective. 
It will never breed sound doctrine, never 
sire, in Dr, Taylor’s phrase, that “praying 
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system of philosophy” which the religion 
of the future will have to be. 

To the history of ideas, then, Dr. Tay- 
lor sets himself. He is already author of 
five solid works, and of years sufficient for 
the philosophic mind. ‘I have,’’ he 
writes, “devoted a good three years to 
this small volume, and indeed most of my 
life in some way to its preparation.’’ The 
result is the doubly distilled wisdom of a 


scholarly and far-ranging mind — learned, . 


humorous, modest, sympathetic, skepti- 
cal, bursting with ideas, written always 
clearly, and in parts with eloquence and 
even passion. If only it could have some- 
thing of the attention which it earns! 

The book is, naturally, hard reading. 
Certainly it is no milk for Fundamental- 
ist babes. It starts, a trifle heavily, with 
Greece and Israel, comes down by way of 
Calvin, Galileo, and Descartes, gathering 
interest and momentum as it goes, and 
brings up with Einstein and Poincaré. 
Much of it is science, always of the essen- 
tial and ultimate sort, not at all the science 
of the school textbooks and the mag- 
azines. Much, too, is philosophy. There 
is something about art. And there is a 
great deal about religion— and not a 
little about the Christian religion in par- 
ticular, that very few Christians have ever 
heard of. 

In the author’s own words, ‘‘The full- 
minded man of many sympathies is a 
working union of inconsistencies. As- 


sume him to be thoughtful and well read. - 


Suppose that he loves literature and art; 
that he has looked earnestly over the 
vista of history, and has carried his stud- 
ies in various directions. Imagine him 
also drawn by religious feelings, or at 
least sympathizing with them; and that 
he cares for the ultimate efforts of the 
mind in philosophy, and is interested in 
the inquiries of natural science. Not all 
these inclinations will move him at every 
moment with equal force. Perhaps his 
nature is never in perfect balance. His 


bodily cravings, his emotional impulses, 
his spiritual and intellectual aspiration, 
and his logic will not sit quietly together 
in the same boat, and never rock it. Yet 
they are all his children, so to speak; he 
cannot throw any of them overboard.”’ 

Such is Dr. Taylor’s thesis. Such is Dr. 
Taylor himself. His is “the faith of Greek 
philosophy, of Greek science, and of 
Greek religion” that “held together the 
world of man and nature and made it 
one.” 

** All the elements of our nature,’’ runs 
another passage, “ have a validity for us. 
We may disregard the pointings of none 
of them either in the conduct of our lives 
or in our search for truth. Indeed, it is 
but a warped and partial being that will 
always act from one set of motives, always 
regard the same kind of data, and follow 
a like course of reason... The heart’s 
blood tells, and the impulsive devotions 
of the spirit, as well as the logic of the in- 
tellect.”’ r 

What a way have we come, in one gen- 
eration, from Total Depravity and the 
Fall of Man. : 

One could wish especially that various 
thoroughly well-meaning persons might 
read at least Dr. Taylor’s chapter, “* The 
Scientific Mind.”’ 

There are, of course, numbers of people 
— of whom Mr. Bryan is the outstanding 
example — who both hate and fear every- 
thing scientific, to whom Nature will al- 
ways remain a closed book, who can by 
no possibility ever make head or tail to 
what either Dr. Taylor or the scientific 
world is driving at. The preachers who 
vituperate all “‘science falsely so called,”’ 
broadcasting their diatribes by radio, are 
too humorless ever to learn from anybody. 
But there are plenty of other persons — 
legislators, churchmen, ‘Literary fel- 
lahs” — who are by no means unsympa- 
thetic toward scientific method, nor inac- 
cessible to scientific ideas. They live in a 
different world from scientific people, 
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They speak a different language. It is 
too late for them, now, to enter by any 
strait gate of rigid scientific training. But 
they are not hostile to “natural knowl- 
edge.’ To all such, one can recommend 
this most skillful and illuminating discus- 
sion of the historical development of sci- 
entific ideas, of present-day scientific 
views, and of the relation of both to ulti- 
mate problems of philosophy and re- 
ligion. If, therefore, there is any truth at 
all in what somebody has lately said, 
‘When the churches shall welcome whole- 
heartedly the scientist as an ally, we shall 
experience a religious revival such as the 
world has never seen before,’’ then, in- 
deed, is this litfle book of Dr. Taylor’s a 
Tract for the Times. 

Nevertheless, there is one point on 
which Dr. Taylor does tend to drop some- 
what below his high and very even level. 
And since the matter is a most important 
onk, both for Dr. Taylor's discussion and 
for other men’s, Dr. Taylor’s reader may 
well be forewarned that his use of ‘‘ Nat- 
ural Law” and related terms is at times 
distinctly ambiguous. 

Thus, for example, Dr. Taylor, in a dis- 
cussion of the beginnings of physics that 
is otherwise admirable, writes of “the 
universal fact (or law) of gravitation.”’ 
But a “fact” is not a “law.” There is 
Newton’s Law of Gravitation — which 
is probably not true. And there is the 
Theory of Universal Gravitation — which 
is also Sir Isaac’s, and may be true, but is 
very far from being proved. And there is 
the unquestioned fact of terrestrial grav- 
ity. But these three are by no means one. 

“Law of Science” is a perfectly simple 
idea, which is in the school textbooks. 
Huxley discussed it, and left nothing 
more to be said. But “Law of Nature,” 
and still more, ‘Natural Law,” contain 
all sorts of ‘Vague survivals from pre- 
scientific times. The idea — or the ideas, 
if one dares to distinguish — have a long 
history; but our current usage, outside 
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scientific circles, throws back to the late 
Middle Ages, when the Almighty, a sort 
of Business Manager of a universe about 
the size of the actual moon, sat aloft in 
the Empyrean and directed the processes 
of nature. This is all pre-Newtonian, and 
there is no such idea as mechanical causa- 
tion. The regular work of the natural 
world is done mostly by the angels, acting 
under orders. But there are a few natural 


_ happenings — for example, water running 


down hill — that an angel can’t very well 
look out for. So the Almighty lays his 
command directly on the object itself, to 
behave in a certain fashion. Apparently, 
the “‘thing-soul,”’ the animus, of water or 
what not, is vaguely thought to under- 
stand and obey. Naturally, even the 
weakest of saints can tell a thing-soul 
what to do next. 

This old, theological idea of Natural 
Law still persists, tending always to as- 
similate itself to the quite different con- 
cept, Law of Science. Sometimes the Laws 
of Nature, vaguely personified, have the 
functions of the pre-mechanical angels. 
More often, perhaps, they are the com- 
mands of God laid on thing-souls. 

In either case, they are liable to be 
“over-ruled” or “set aside” in the inter- 
est of ‘‘miracle,”’ although otherwise “ uni- 
versal” and “‘immutable’’ — as the Laws 
of Science certainly are not. Thus, a 
highly important adjustment between 
Religion and Science is befuddled at the 
start by a confusion in the terminology. 

Somebody ought to straighten this out. 
Nobody would do it better than Dr. 
Taylor, if he had only thought to try. 

E. T. Brewster, 90 


Bits of Harvard History, by Samuel F. 
Batchelder, °93. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 


It is a modest, unassuming title that. 


Mr. Batchelder has given to a valuable 
book. The bits of Harvard history that 
he has chosen are so significant, are treated 
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so thoroughly, and are shown in such ad- 
mirable perspective that the total effect is 
to give the reader a vivid sense not only 


of what Harvard University was at cer- - 


tain periods, but also of the whole course 
of its development from the early days of 
its founding to-the present time. Mr. 
Batchelder has succeeded better than any 
other historian with whose work we are 
familiar in bringing the past of the College 
near to us. The history that he builds up 
with the few episodes and characters that 
he selects is surprisingly complete. For 
example, the essay on Holden Chapel not 
only traces the curious vicissitudes that 
befell that building but also sketches the 
religious life in the College during the 
eighteenth century, gives a glimpse of the 
scholastic life during the same period, 
presents a lively picture of Revolutionary 
days, and puts before the reader the story 
of the founding of the Medical School — 
on which episode further light is thrown in 
the very interesting chapter entitled 
“Harvard Hospital-Surgeons of 1775.” 
“The History of Commons” is an ex- 
haustive account of the manner in which 
Harvard College for more than two cen- 
turies fed, or failed to feed, its students, 
and of the frequent uprisings that resulted. 
Any one who has the idea that these were 
merely demonstrations of prankish youth, 
that they were occasioned by no real 
grievance, will be enlightened by Mr. 
Batchelder’s pages and will be likely to feel 
a sense of indignation at the callousness 
of the College authorities and of compas- 
sion for the half-starved undergraduates. 
“The Student in Arms” and ‘ Barracks on 
Cambridge Common, 1775-1918,”’ recre- 
ate the atmosphere of the College in Rev- 
olutionary times. In “Wanted! College 
Characters,” Mr. Batchelder reviews a 
number of quaint, picturesque, or eccen- 
tric persons who at different eras figured 
in the life of the College — introducing 
among them the originator of the word 
Yankee — one Jonathan Hastings who 
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early in the eighteenth century did cater- 
ing for the students. The history of the 
Law School is very thoroughly covered in 
two articles, “Old Times at the Law 
School” and “‘C. C. Langdell, Iconoclast.” 

Of all the papers in the book this last, 
which presents a striking and attractive 
character and describes his successful 
struggle against heavy odds, is written 
with the greatest warmth of sympathy. 
Not that there is a lack of this quality in 
the other sketches, but Langdell’s history 
and personality seem to have appealed to 
the biographer with special force; his 
story is touchingly, even beautifully told. 

Painstaking as the research on which 
the book is founded must have been, ac- 
curate as is the knowledge of facts that it 
displays, it is its literary quality that is 
its outstanding merit. For it is charm- 
ingly written, with humor, sentiment, 
pathos. The reader is constantly encoun- 
tering witty turns of expression — as in 
the description of a scene in the Law 
School Library of old times — “the sim- 
plicity of those days thought nothing of 
the almost universal ‘chaw’ of tobacco, 
and what is worse, if I may be pardoned 
a legal phrase, provided no receivers for 
the ensuing liquidation.” 

If Mr. Batchelder’s book does no other 
service than to cause every one who reads 
it to look at Holden Chapel with a more 
noticing and appreciative eye than ever 
before, it will have accomplished some- 
thing well worth while. “Although with 
the exception of Massachusetts Hall the 
oldest college building now standing, no 
tablet of honor adorns its walls. Although 
the most beautiful and distinctive of all 
the earlier edifices, no fluttering bevies 
of sight-seers visit it in the long June days. 
Although erected under peculiarly inter- 
esting and unusual circumstances, no fond 
traditions cluster about it, as about its 
neighbors. The very names of its skilled 
designer and honest builder are forgotten. 
Its expected place in the life of the Ccllege 
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has been usurped by a larger, newer, and 
unspeakably uglier structure hard by. Its 
historical claims as the first Medical 
School have been eclipsed by its huge and 
splendid successor miles away. Even its 
purpose as a memorial has been obscured 
by the shadows of the flying years. Who 
deciphers to-day its proud heraldic bear- 
ings, or gives a thought to the long-dead 
Governor of the Bank of England sleeping 
beside his pious consort in a green English 
churchyard?” 

Mr. Batchelder’s Alma Mater should 
smile upon him and say “‘ Well done!” 


The Rise of Universities, by Charles H. 
Haskins, A.M. (hon.) ’08. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

In this volume Professor Haskins has 
brought together the three Colver lec- 
tures that he delivered at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1923, on The Earliest Universities, 
The Medizval Professor, and The Medi- 
zeval Student. He points out that univer- 
sities are the product of that generally 
despised and little understood period, the 
Middle Ages, that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans had no universities, and that in re- 
spect to organized education “‘we are the 
heirs and successors, not of Athens and 
Alexandria, but of Paris and Bologna. ... 
They created the university tradition of 
the modern world, that common tradition 
which belongs to all our institutions of 
higher learning.” 

Perhaps many university graduates 
have a vague idea that the name “univer- 
sity”? denotes a place where all branches 
of human knowledge are taught or may 
be studied. Whether that is now the fact 
or not, the name owed its origin to ‘no such 
reason. When Bologna, because of its 
school of law, had become the resort of 
hundreds of students, not only from Italy 
but also from beyond the Alps, they found 
it necessary to unite for mutual protection 
and association; this organization of for- 
eign students was the beginning of the 
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university, the word signifying merely the 
totality of the group. 
The University of Paris had its origin 


* in the cathedral school of Notre Dame; 


the transformation was effected some 
time before the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Paris was preéminent.as a school of 
theology; it was the stem from which Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and, a good while 
later, the German universities branched 
off. Professor Haskins shows that our in- 
heritance from the oldest of universities 
is not buildings or a type of architecture, 
or academic form and ceremony, but in- 
stitutions — the association of masters 
and scholars leading the common life of 
learning, the idea of a curriculum of 
study, the essentials of university organ- 
ization. These have been handed down in 
unbroken continuity for more than seven 
hundred years. 

In the Middle Ages the studies pursued 
in the university were grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music. The textbooks used were few 
and simple, but the classical revival of 
the twelfth century enlarged the curricu- 
Jum and increased the number of books. 


The arts course was mainly a course in 


logic and philosophy. There were rela- 
tively few students of theology, and the 
medieval universities made little con- 
tribution to medical knowledge. Text- 
books were costly and were commonly 
rented by the university to the student. 
The teachers gave formal lectures, often 
in halls that they had to hire. Intellectu- 
ally they enjoyed complete freedom — 
except in philosophy and theology. 

In describing the life of the medizval 
student, Professor Haskins finds general- 
ization difficult; what is true of one age 
and one university being quite untrue of 
other times and places. From records 
of courts of law, university and college 
statutes, sermons containing allusions to 
student customs, descriptions given by 
poets of the time, and above all from 
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student manuals, student letters, and 
student poetry, Professor Haskins recon- 
structs vividly much of the student life. 
It appears in some respects to have been 
similar to that of modern times. “‘By far 
the largest element in the correspondence 
of medizeval students consists of requests 
for money.’’ Medizval student life had 
its bacchic and erotic aspects, but these 
were by no means typical. Most of the 
students at the universities had gone 
thither for serious study; with many of 
them the vocational motive was a strong 
incentive; a large number had a true en- 
thusiasm for knowledge and led an intel- 
lectual life of genuine earnestness. The 
university of the Middle Ages had, as Pro- 
fessor Haskins pithily observes, ‘‘none of 
those ‘outside activities’ which are the 
chief excuse for inside inactivity in the 
American College.’’ . 

The book presents a great deal of inter- 
esting information drawn from remote 
sources, it is attractively written, and it 
has individuality, piquancy, and _fre- 
quent touches of quiet humor. 


Beach Grass, by Charles Wendell Town- 
send, 81. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co. 1923. 

Is there any naturalist now living who 
writes more delightfully than Dr. Town- 
send? If so, we do not know his name. In 
order to enjoy ‘‘ Beach Grass,”’ it is not 
necessary that one should be a lover of 
nature in the sense of having a close and 
special knowledge of it in its various mani- 
festations. It is only necessary that one 
should be a lover of good books. However 
unfamiliar a reader may be with the songs 
and habits of birds, with the tracks that 
animals make in sand or snow, with the 
vegetation of sand dunes and marsh, if he 
has an appreciation of good writing he 
cannot fail to be interested in these mat- 
ters when Dr. Townsend discourses about 
them. And to the naturalist the book 
must be not only deeply interesting but 





also valuable as the record of intensive 
study of the picturesque Ipswich region by 
a keen scientific observer. It is especially 
valuable because it represents study car- 
ried on at all times and seasons, often in 
weather conditions that might well have 
discouraged a less resolute naturalist. 
Indeed the chapters of the book describing 
the dunes and marshes in winter when 
they attract few visitors are among the 
most fascinating. 

It is a remarkably varied story of ad- 
venture in the dunes and marshes that 
Dr. Townsend tells — always lively and 
entertaining even though it has not the 
suspense of melodrama. Whether he is 
following the tracks of animals in the 
sand, or keeping count of the crows as 
they fly to roost, or photographing ice 
walls on the beach, he is unfailingly inter- 
esting; he has something new and striking 
to present. He is a naturalist of an in- 
dividual sort; he created his own forest. 
He transplanted pitch pines, red cedars, 
and gray birches by canoe or in bags on 
his back from the dunes and pastures and 
set them out in the grass near his house. 
An acre of grassland he devoted to this 
experiment; his friends scoffed; his brother 
suggested that he put up a sign, ‘Do not 
tread on the forest in the grass.”’ 
fox hunt of the Myopia Club the riders 
passed over the forest without seeing it. 
Nevertheless it grew and prospered; it 
now is one of the favorite haunts of birds 
and of the naturalist who created it. 

It is not only for birds and trees, and 
for sand and ice formations, that the au- 
thor has eyes, even though with them his 
book is mainly concerned. The last chap- 
ter, “On Certain Humanities,’ presents 
some of the picturesque characters of the 
region, and suggests that Dr. Townsend, 
if he chose to turn his pen more often to 
the portrayal of persons and the interpre- 
tation of their actions, would be no less 
successful than he has been in depicting 
the habits, characteristics, and life history 
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of the creatures of the dunes and marshes. 

The book is illustrated with a great 
number of excellent photographs taken 
by the author. 


Making the Weather, by Alexander Mc- 
Adie, ’85. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 

Professor McAdie has collected those 
“recent articles of his with which readers of 
the GrapuaTEs’ MaGazineE are familiar 
and which describe how a change in the 
weather at certain crises of the World War 
vitally affected the whole course of events. 

He has added to these papers three 

others of equal interest — ‘The Air and 

Its Ways,” ‘“‘The Truth about Rain- 

Making,” and “Caprice of Cloud.” 

The purpose of the book is to show how 
important it is in warfare, whether on 
land or sea, that those who direct the 
operations should be able to interpret 
rightly “the flow and counterflow of the 
air currents, the likelihood of rain and 
snow,” and to “forecast accurately the 
sequence of the weather.’’ In 1914 the 
weather forecasts of the British Meteoro- 
logical Office were wrong almost as often 


as they were right. Now, “at a certain ‘ 


observatory in the United States not con- 
nected with the government,”’ writes Pro- 
fessor McAdie, “‘the verification averages 
ninety per cent for the year and ninety- 
five per cent in certain months.” 

The seriousness of a failure to forecast 
the weather correctly at a critical mo- 
ment in war is strikingly brought out 
in the two papers entitled, ‘Wanted! 
Warming Pans” and ‘Fate and a Fore- 
cast.’’ The reader feels that with the sci- 
ence of weather forecasting as accurate as 
it is now proved to be, any general or 
admiral who shall henceforth fail to con- 
sult a competent aerographer before issu- 
ing orders for a decisive operation will 
deserve nothing less than a court-martial. 
For, as Professor McAdie in his dramatic 
treatment of the subject shows again and 
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again, the weather, rightly enlisted, may 
be a powerful ally; on the other hand, if 
its warnings are not heeded, it may prove 
an angry and unconquerable foe. 


Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War 
Against Germany. Vol. IV. -Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 

In preparing the fourth volume of War 

Memoirs, Mr. Howe enlisted as collabo- 

rators Frederick L. Allen,’11, Edward Al- 

len Whitney, ’17, James W. D. Seymour, 

"17, and Arthur Stanwood Pier, ’95. The 

volume contains the memoirs of the 106 

Harvard men who died in the World War 

in the period from August 4 to October 

12, 1918. Necessarily, as with the pre- 

ceding volumes, the memoirs vary in 

length and in interest according to the 
fullness and variety of the material sup- 
plied to the biographer. Among the men 
whose personality and character emerge 
most vividly, either because of their 
power to express themselves in the letters 
that are quoted or because of the ability 

of some of their friends to convey an im- 

pression of them are Eugene Galligan, ’17, 

David Endicott Putnam, ’20, Branton 

Holstein Kellogg, LL.B. ’15, Adair Pleas- 

ants Archer, *17, Oric Bates, ’05, and 

Thaddeus Coffin Defriez, 2d, ’09. Yet in 

making such a selection the reviewer feels 

that there is something almost invidious. 

Even the memoirs that show only glimpses 

of the subject touch the reader’s emotion. 

And most of the memoirs give more than 

glimpses; with the accompanying por- 

traits they enable the reader to construct 
what must come near to being a life-like 
image of the subject — the sort of youth 
that he was in college and the sort of sol- 
dier that he was in the War. There is not 
one among them that leaves the impres- 
sion of a half-hearted or a weak-spirited 
nature. All those Harvard men loved life, 
but they were all of them ready fearlessly 
to accept death if it should be decreed. 
And that death came to them all, when 
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they were, most of them, only on the 
threshold of life, creates in the reader as 
he turns page after page a well-nigh in- 
supportable sadness. But to read these 
chronicles of tragedy is an experience that 
no Harvard man, young or old, has any 
right to shrink from. It is an experience 
indeed that no one, young or old, can pass 
through without being a better man for it. 


The Master Knot, and Other Poems, by 
Henry Harmon Chamberlin, ’95. 
Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Co. 

It is a variety of moods and points of 
view that are presented in this volume. 

The poems range in character from the 

metaphysical to the lightly fanciful, from 

the sardonic to the sentimental — though 
we use that term in no derogatory sense; 
some of them are dramatic, some of them 
are purely descriptive; the arrangement 
of them is so well contrived that as the 
reader passes from one to another his at- 
tention is constantly being stimulated and 
quickened; his appreciation does not suf- 
fer from satiety. The quality of the verse, 
whatever the subject, is consistently high. 
The subject matter of some of it and the 
point of view adopted by the poet in re- 
gard to certain themes will doubtless pre- 
vent some persons from reading the book 
with complete enjoyment. Such “funda- 
mentalists”” as may be lovers of poetry 
will withhold their approval from ‘The 

Master Knot,’’ a long poem written in 

the metre and in somewhat the fatalistic 

tone of the Rubaiyaét and presenting a 

conception of the cosmos that is far from 

Biblical. Likewise they will turn with 

repugnance from “Miracles,” of which a 

typical stanza runs: 

Would the Creator of the moving air 
And Love and Death, mysterious everywhere, 


Seek to attest His Deity on Earth, 
Like some poor peddler at a country fair! 


Mr. Chamberlin’s enthusiastic classmate 
who exchanged good money for that base 
coinage ‘‘Scofflaw”’ will deplore the brief 


poem entitled “The Law.”’ And some per- 
sons, not merely those who are squeamish 
or ultra-fastidious, will unquestionably 
wish that the lines entitled “‘“Cimex Lec- 
tuarius” had been omitted. For our own 
part, we do not object to any of these 
poems; on the contrary, three of them we 
heartily admire, and the other we have 
found amusing — as it is intended to be. 
Our single reservation concerns “‘Cham- 
pagne Song, or Wine of Victory,”’ a rous- 
ing drinking song, but out of key, we 
think, with the fine, serious war poems 
among which it is placed; to our ear it 
strikes a jarring, inappropriate note 
throughout — not only in the chorus: 


To the living and dead in Champagne, my boys, 
Let’s drink to them all in champagne. 


The memorial poem and the convivial 
song cannot be blended together. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s chief gift, in our 
opinion, is for lyric verse. He is at his 
best, not when he is satirizing or scoff- 
ing, though his pen is mordant enough at 
such times, but when he is writing on such 
themes as “The Dead Canary’’ — a most 
charming poem—or “Shallows” — 
eight lines into which is compressed a 
drama of emotion that is often less ef- 
fectively treated in many pages of prose 
fiction. 

A considerable part of the book is given 
to ‘‘ Echoes from the Norse”’ and “Trans- 
lations from the Icelandic.’’ These poems 
are impressive in their sombre coloring; 
the measured cadences of the verse fit 
admirably their grave or tragic themes. 

Indeed Mr. Chamberlin’s work is es- 
pecially notable for its musical quality. 
Many. of his poems sing themselves de- 
lightfully in the reader’s ear — a rare ac- 
complishment at a time when so much 
crabbed and elliptical utterance in ca- 


_cophonous free verse is passing for poetry. 


The book is as attractive in form and 
appearance as it is in substance, though 
there are misprints on pages 39, 42, and 
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101 that must rend the heart of the author. 
Can the expression, “Why dost call ye?” 
be charged up as a printer’s error? 


Japanese Poetry: An Historical Essay with 
Two Hundred and Thirty Transla- 
tions, by Curtis Hidden Page; ’90. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1923. , 

A half-century ago little if anything was 
known of the classical poetry of the Jap- 
anese. Since then a number of books have 
appeared which for the first time revealed 
to the world not only the richness of ma- 
terial, but the fact that these people were 
writirig poetry centuries before Chaucer, 
and furthermore that in the eighth cen- 
tury an anthology was published contain- 
ing over four thousand poems. It was 
further shown that successive emperors 
wrote poems, ordered gatherings of poets 
to write in competition for prizes. That 
in those early days the government or- 
ganized a Bureau of Poetry, which though 
interrupted at times has continued to 
function. Annual competitions still exist 
and the competitors, who in earlier times 
consisted of court nobles of both sexes, 
now embrace all from the emperor to the 
lowest peasant In 1921 more than 17,000 
verses were submitted at the annual con- 
test. In 1922 more than 26,000 were of- 
fered. 

The work of Professor Page reveals as 
its title indicates a history of the origin 
and development of the poetic cult in 
Japan. The translations of Chamberlain, 
Aston, Yone Nogushi, the poet, and others 
have given us a fair idea of the poetic art 
of the Japanese, but this work presents to 
us a clear picture of its literary develop- 
ment from ancient times. 

The mythology of the Japanese, with 
their numerous gods and demi-gods, with 
their interminable names and dense myth- 
ological mists, has made a barrier diffi- 
cult to penetrate. In a book lately written 
entitled, “Diaries of Court Ladies of 
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Japan,”’ there is an introductory chapter 
by Amy Lowell in which is given the 
clearest picture of the early history and 
appreciation of early Japanese literature 
yet published. F 

While some of the early poems con- 
tained many lines, Mr. Page states that 
for the last fourteen centuries the stand- 
ard form of Japanese verse has persisted 
without change. These verses contain 
31 syllables in lines of 5.7.5.7.7. and the 
poem consists of a single verse. ‘‘The 
most probable date of this crystallization 
seems to be about the end of our third 
century.’ “Japanese poetry, then, in ex- 
actly the same form and practically the 
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same language that it uses to-day, cer- 
tainly goes back to a time when none of 
the modern European languages, still less 
the literature written in them, had even 
begun to exist.”’ 

‘The present Imperial line of Japanese 
poets like that of the emperors has a 
longer unbroken history than is the case 
in any other land.”’ 

The first great anthology, the Manyo- 
shu, dates from 760, and more than four 
thousand poems are given. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
a second form of verse called Hokku was 
added. It was a briefer form of verse con- 
sisting of lines in syllables of 5.7.5. Miss 
Lowell says “the Hokku is a mere es- 
sence, a whiff of an idea to be created 
in full by the hearer.’ One should read 
Nogushi’s praises of Hokku to realize the 
unfathomable depths which separate our 
ideas of poetry from those of the Japanese. 
While we regard many of their Hokku 
“whiffs’’ as infantile or even inane, 
Nogushi would reduce Stedman’s An- 
thology of eight hundred pages to one 
hundred and this residuum he treats with 
scant respect. 

The second anthology, the Kokinshu, 
was completed in 922, just over one thou- 
sand years ago. The collection consisted 
of ancient and modern poetry. Mr. Page 
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gives a translation of the preface of this 
work in full, and one gets from this preface 
a fair example of the culture of this early 
period. Aston says of this composition, 
“Tt has to this day a reputation as the 
ne plus ultra of elegance and style.”’ 

After the Kokinshu official anthologies 
multiplied. These cover the period from 
922 to 1232. An idea of their character 
may be gained by observing the names of 
these anthologies: Later Selection, Sup- 
plementary Collection, Later Supple- 
mentary Collection, Golden Leaves Col- 
lection, Word Blossom Collection, Thou- 
sand Years Collection, Ancient and Mod- 
ern Collection. These cover the period 
from 951-1205. 

In no more vivid way can an apprecia- 
tion of the advanced state of literary cul- 
ture of that earlier period (922) be ob- 
tained than in the criticism of certain 
poeis as given by Tsurayuki, the chief 
editor of Kokinshu. I give Aston’s trans- 
lation: “‘Henjo excels in form, but sub- 
stanée is wanting. The-emotion produced 
by his poetry is evanescent and may be 
compared to that which we experience at 
the sight of a beautiful woman in a paint- 
ing. Narihira overflows with sentiment, 
but his language is deficient. His verse is 
like a flower which, although withered 
and without bloom, yet retains its fra- 
grance. Yasuhide is skilful in the use of 
words, but they match ill with his matter, 
as if a shopkeeper were to dress himself in 
fine silks. Kisen is profound, but the con- 
nection between the beginning and the 
end is indistinct. He may be compared to 
the autumn moon, which, as we gaze on it, 
is obscured by the clouds of dawn. We 
have not much of his poetry, so that we 
gain little towards understanding it by a 
comparison of one poem with another. 
Ono no Komachi belongs to the school of 
Soto-ori-hime of ancient times. There is 
feeling in her poems, but little vigor. She 
is like a lovely woman who is suffering 
from ill health. Want of vigor, however, is 


only natural in a woman’s poetry. Ku- 
ronushi’s verse is poor in form. He resem- 
bles a woodman burdened with fagots 
resting in the shade of flowers.”’ 

These comparisons remind one of Leigh 
Hunt’s description of Walter Savage 
Landor: ‘‘A man of vehement nature and 
great delicacy of imagination like a stormy 
mountain pine that should produce lilies.”’ 

Edward 8S. Morse, A.M. (hon.) ’92. 


Monetary Theory Before Adam Smith, by 
Arthur Eli Monroe, ’08. Vol. XXV, 
Harvard Economic Studies. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1923. 

Professor Monroe has patiently and 
thoroughly surveyed the discussions of 
Money from Plato and Aristotle to Locke 
and Hume. With illuminating comment 
he has set forth the substance of these 
discussions. 

Aristotle perceived that barter preceded 
the use of money, that by facilitating 
exchange money promotes man’s highest 
development, but on the other hand money 
when held to be the goal of exchange has 
so blinded men that they have even as- 
sumed money to be wealth. Aristotle made 
a real beginning at analyses of the evo- 
lution of money, the functions of money, 
the influence of money on mankind, the 
qualities of the money material and the 
value of money. He opposed the view that 
the value of money is arbitrarily fixed, and 
considered it subject to the same laws as 
the value of other things. This theory 
was made the basis of medieval discus- 
sions of this topic. 

Science was utterly dormant during the 
six centuries following the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. There was a quickening 
of intellectual life in the twelfth century. 
Writings on money were largely cqncerned 
with the evils of debasement as princes re- 
sorted more and more to this source of 
gain. Throughout this period the theory 
was prevalent that money is to be con- 
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sidered as a mere commodity, stamped 
and certified by the state but subject to 
no especial laws of value. There was dis- 
cussion as to the right of the prince to fix 
the value of coins. Monarchs held that 
this was one of the most important at- 
tributes of the coinage prerogative. It 
became evident that the exercise of this 
power enhanced the confusion between 
the economic and the legal aspects of 
money —its purchasing power and its 
legal tender status. The multiplication 
of coinage systems and the frequent de- 
basement led to the exchanging of one 
kind of money for another kind becoming 
very common. Such transactions were 
regarded as a cover for usury and their 
legitimacy called into question. Debase- 
ment and money changing upset trade, 
especially between different countries, 
because of the fluctuations in prices. There 
was discussion as to whether a borrower 
should return a sum of money equivalent 
in value to that which he had borrowed or 
coins of the metal content of those he had 
borrowed. It was then generally accepted 
that there must be bimetalism. The ques- 
tion of state control of coinage was never 
debated during this period. The right to 
seignorage was recognized but its abuses 
led to modification. It was held that 
creditors could not be obliged to accept 
fractional coins which were especially 
subject to debasement. As early as the 
fourteenth century there was perplexity 
and disturbance because of the disap- 
pearance from circulation of certain kinds 
of money. Henry of Ghent pointed out 
that when a coin is worth more on the 
basis of its weight than its established 
price the possessor will withdraw it from 
circulation and dispose of it by weight. 

In the sixteenth century more and more 
attention was given to science: business 
and commercial interests came rapidly 
to the fore. Writers on money began to 
study monetary phenomena more as 
problems in practical statecraft. There 
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was continuance of the discussion as to 
whether the value of a coin should be de- 
termined by the metal content or by the 
coinage stamp. Lack of understanding 
as to this was the source of great perplex- 
ity when the vast supplies of precious 
metals from the new world had a marked 
effect on prices. There were discussions 
foreshadowing the modern “quantity 
theory’’ of money. During this century 
the question as to the propriety of seign- 
orage became rife. It was held by many 
that there should not be the collection of 
seignorage or admixture of alloy more than 
sufficient to offset the expense of manu- 
facture. Others held that the people 
should be taxed to pay for the expense of 
the mint and seignorage abolished. There 
were proposals for introducing system and 
uniformity into the inadequate currencies 
of Europe. 

In the seventeenth century considera- 
tions of commercial power and national 
greatness came to dominate social phi- 
losophy, and thinkers applied themstlves 
with increasing zeal to the practical prob- 
lems of economic life. Monetary theory 
was widely discussed. Coinage disorders 
were not by any means at an end, and the 
rapidly developing commerce demanded 
a better mechanism of exchange. In 
England a lively controversy developed 
between the bullionists who advocated 
restrictions upon the export of the pre- 
cious metals and those who urged the the- 
ory of the general balance of trade. Bi- 
metalism was attacked both by those who 
believed that gold and those who believed 
that silver should be the standard. There 
was difference of opinion as to the ratio 
between the two metals and the cause of 
the ratio. Continued consideration was 
given to problems of the past that re- 
mained unsolved — the lack of money, 
the relation between money and prices, 
the quantity theory as it had then devel- 
oped. There was advance during this 
period in the discussion of general prices, 
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of the spread and the effects of price 
changes, and of the principles of circula- 
tion, the effect of the velocity of circula- 
tion receiving attention. 

The eighteenth century was a period 
of criticism and refinement. Although 
practical questions continued to bulk 
large in all works on money, the theory 
profited considerably from the important 
developments in general economic science. 
Clearer ideas regarding value and produc- 
tion led to changes in emphasis and more 
thorough analysis of monetary problems. 
The old conception that the introduction 
of money was in accordance with agree- 
ment was definitely attacked. Able writ- 
ers demonstrated that the use of money 
is an evolution. Especial attention was 
given to money as a standard for deferred 
payment. There were analyses of value 
and interest more important than those of 
any preceding period. The problems of bi- 
metalism and of the coinage prerogatives 
still engaged attention. There was ad- 
vocacy of a reformed coinage system in 
general, a proposal to avoid the evils in- 
cident to coinage by the adoption of a 
system of “ideal money.’’ As considera- 
tion of monetary theory became more in- 
tense, a greater degree of attention was 
given to an analysis of price changes and 
their effects. In the eighteenth century 
there was a greater interest in banking, a 
subject which is not taken up in the vol- 
ume. 

The foregoing indication of the con- 
tents of Professor Monroe’s book is 
largely in his own words. Sentences and 
phrases from the book have been so put 
together that quotation marks would blur 
the significance. The development is here 
indicated in general although in the book 
there is definite specification of the differ- 
ent phases of development and discussion 
in different countries. 

A survey of the book as a whole dis- 
closes that the history of money in the 
Western World is not a record of separate 


and distinct phases that have successively 
appeared and passed away. The record is 
of an evolution which began when there 
first was a medium of exchange. Professor 
Monroe traces this evolution through the 
period when the metals were exclusively 
used as money. The scope of the book 
does not include the evolution which 
began with the issue of bank notes and 
government notes and has been marvel- 
lously enhanced by the development of 
checks, drafts, kindred instruments and 
entries on the books of banks. 

Logan G. McPherson. 


Richard Olney and His Public Service, by 
Henry James, ’99. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The situations which arose in the last 
Cleveland administration were important 
not only in themselves, but also as they 
marked the direction which the national 
policy was taking. The part played by 
Richard Olney in these events was second 
only to that of the President, and his con- 
tribution toward shaping the policy of the 
country was no small one. 

In Hawaii we efitered upon our rela- 
tions with what became our first insular 
possession. The appearance of Coxey’s 
army and the Chicago strike which im- 
mediately followed required the use of the 
injunction and the maintenance of order 
by Federal troops. These two events dem- 
onstrated the power and the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to maintain 
order and established a precedent for the 
handling of such domestic situations. 
Later at Mr. Olney’s instance a Federal 
Receiver was made to rescind an order 
which prevented Railroad employees from 
joining a Union, a step most important 
for labor. 

In this period the Venezuela boundary 
dispute was the most noteworthy inter- 
national event. Not only did the United 
States assert its adherence to the Monroe 
Doctrine, but it made that assertion so 
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vigorously that it convinced the world 
that it placed the power of the United 
States behind its support of the Doctrine. 
The Venezuela occasion, as Mr. James 
puts it, “‘succeeded... in convincing 
Europe that the United States had a for- 
eign policy which she was willing to insist 
upon.” 

In our relations with Cuba and Spain 
Olney again, as Secretary of State, laid 
the foundation on which was to rest much 
of the position of our country towards our 
ocean dependencies. A general arbitra- 
tion treaty with England was arranged by 
Olney and recommended to the Senate by 
both Cleveland and his successor, Mc- 
Kinley. The latter held too broad a view 
to oppose an arbitration treaty simply 
because it had been negotiated by some 
one else, or by some other party than his 
own, and made every effort to obtain its 
passage. Its failure to pass showed that 
the country was not educated at that 
time to the point of understanding what 
arbitration meant. 

It is with these episodes that Mr. James 
deals. He writes Olney’s life as a history 
of the period and makes a most interest- 
ing account of its events. As a historical 
contribution, the book is excellent, but as 
a biography it lacks certain elements. 

The most effective biography is that in 
which a writer puts himself in his sub- 
ject’s place and shows what he sought to 
do with his life. This Mr. James did not 
attempt. His book is mainly a history of 
the events in which Olney figured with so 
great importance. He portrays him as 
stern, vigorous and independent; a man 
of character, brightness and force, influ- 
enced little by public opinion but con- 
scientious and efficient. It is not a sympa- 
thetic account of Olney’s personality that 
is given us. Perhaps his personality did 
not lend itself to Mr. James’s sympathy. 
It is an interesting and instructive ac- 
count, however, and one which fairly and 
forcibly gives us the history. of that period 
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and the part which Olney took to influence 
it. 

We miss a reference to Olney’s interest 
in local affairs. In his later life he was 
president of the movement for better 
government in Boston and he took an 
active and effective part in the affairs of 
the Bar Association. He gave his service 
to many causes of a public nature. 

Though his abilities were not again 
used in Washington, he kept ever a keen 
interest in national and international af- 
fairs. Although at the age of seventy-six 
he might well have thought to save him- 
self, he said to the writer, after the com- 
mencement of the European War, that 
he would have accepted the appointment 
as Ambassador to London, had he known 
that circumstances would present such 
opportunities for serving the President as 
were offered by the European situation. 

Two other books have recently ap- 
peared which treat the history of the 
same period — one a history and one a 
biography. Mr. James’s book is natu- 
rally to be compared to them, and excel- 
lent as those works are, he need not fear 
the result of the comparison. 

Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s “History 
of the United States,’’ Volume VIII, 
presents a most entertaining and vivid 
history of the country from 1876 to 1896. 
In the Venezuela incident Mr. Rhodes 
considers that the United States was not 
justified in taking an action which brought 
us to the brink of war with England. 
Mr. James, in his book, supports the atti- 
tude of the United States, and points out 
that if it had not acted when it did, Eng- 
land might have begun operations in Ven- 
ezuela from which she could not well have 
withdrawn. Public sentiment in this 
country would have been with Venezuela 
and might have been aroused to such a 
point that it would have been difficult to 
prevent our going actively to her defence. 

The other work with which Mr. James’s 
book must be compared is Professor Mc- 
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Elroy’s ‘‘ Life of Cleveland.” A biography 
more sympathetic perhaps and less mod- 
erate, but one which loses force through 
a too active partisanship of its subject. 
Mr. James’s book is a historical con- 
tribution of high order; and we look for- 
ward with anticipation to his contribu- 
tions in the future to history and biog- 
raphy. Andrew J. Peters, ’95. 


The Achievement of Greece, by William 
Chase Greene, ’11. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 

To pay one’s debts in this world is the 
mark of mere honesty, but when the debt 
is so great that it can never be paid, it 
should at least be acknowledged with 
gratitude and understanding. The debt 
of modern civilization to Greece and 
Rome, a larger debt than we can possibly 
realize, it has been too much of late the 
fashion to pass by without any attempt at 
appreciation. The only road to a real ap- 
preciation of the “Glory that was Greece”’ 
and the “Grandeur that was Rome”’ is a 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and in the days before the elective 
system, the door to such knowledge was 
open to every schoolboy and college fresh- 
man. Now it is open only to the fortu- 
nate few. who elect these studies. How 
any boy who has seen in any art museum 
the mutilated remains, which preserve to 
us something of the loveliness of Greek 
art, can fail to want to know about Greek 
poetry, literature and philosophy, which 
burst into flower in a perfection which 
has since set the standard for later times, 
it is difficult to understand. Let the love 
of these things get hold of a man and he 
will want to know all about this nation 
which came so long ago and so quickly to 
the greatest perfection of civilization, 
which has graced the story of mankind, 
and speculate about how and what the 
fortunate combination of character and 
circumstances was which brought these 
wonders to pass. 


A sympathetic study of the Greeks, ‘by 
one who has devoted his life to the teach- 
ing of their literature, is this book by Pro- 
fessor Greene. The first chapter deals 
with the reasons for a study of Greek life 
and literature. We are interested in them 
because, says Professor Greene, we find 
their experience of life singularly sacred 
and profound, and at many points like 
our own, and “‘in trying to understand 
their life, we have proved most of the 
phases of our own life.’ The student of 
Greek life and literature soon comes to 
learn that they brought to their tasks in 
literature, philosophy, poetry, art, archi- 
tecture and government (one might say 
to all of life that makes it worth living), 
minds as acute, enthusiasm as ardent, 
taste as unerring, as any that have ap- 
peared (and been recorded) in this world 
before or since. To appreciate and under- 
stand their value to us, we must have a 
knowledge of the geography of their land, 
the character and history of its people, the 
reaction upon them of climate, commerce, 
the old religions, —in short, must know 
all about them. 

The first chapter deals with geography 
and tells us how the mountainous char- 
acter of the country and the long divetsi- 
fied coast contributed at once to the devel- 
opment of independent states, separated 
by definite boundaries, and how the sea 
with its islands led to the commercial and 
maritime supremacy which so long be- 
longed to many of them. The climate, 
the influence of the sublime mountains, 
lovely landscape, and the marvelous blue 
sea, upon their esthetic sense are not for- 
gotten. 

Chapter II deals with the history of the 
Greeks, the story of the migrations of the 
northern invaders, bringing the Olympic 
Gods down among the darkskinned Pelas- 
gian inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
shores, and the conflicts of the Olympic 
with the Cthonian religions, and the adap- 
tations and changes; the Homeric age, 
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the Cretan and Mycenean beginnings, 
the Homeric poems, and a sketch, short 
but not inadequate, of Greek history 
down to the present. The account of the 
Peloponnesian war, the one war of the 
Golden Age of Greece, helps us to realize 
the many and various ways in which it is 
significant in comparison with the World 
War which we have just lived through, 
and may well in the light of present 
conditions lead us to fear a descent 
from the high ideals of the nine- 
teenth century, similar to the change 
from the classic to the Hellenistic period, 
which resulted from the exhausting and 
debasing results of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

The chapter on the daily life of the 
Greeks emphasizes the difference be- 
tween the joy in work and pride in the re- 
sult which ensue when the artisan com- 
pletes his own work, and the mechanical 
drudgery of the modern factory, where 
man is but a soulless part of a soulless 
machine. . 

Chapter V, “The Finding of Beauty.”’ 
The headings tell the story: ‘Art and 
Life,’ “Directness and Idealism,”’ ‘‘Con- 
vention and Originality,’ — one of the 
most charming, satisfying, and suggestive 
chapters. 

Chapter VI, “Individual and Society,” 
the place of a citizen in the state. One 
realizes what the state meant to the citi- 
zen and the part that every citizen took in 
public affairs. 

Chapter VII, “* Man and the Universe,” 
naturally tells the story of Greek philos- 
ophy. The author has long been a close 
and sympathetic student of Plato, and his 
account of the Platonic Philosophy will 
enlighten and clarify many points both 
for lovers of Plato and those who are just 
beginning his study. It is a delightful 
piece of work. 

The final chapter on “The Meaning of 
Humanism” is perhaps the best in the 
book. May it lead many to a comprehen- 
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sion of the meaning of that much mis- 
understood word. 

A brief review can give no possible idea 
of the amount of sympathetic study which 
has entered into this book. The quota- 
tions which illustrate it delight the heart 
of the student of the classics. The au- 
thor’s insight into the conditions of mod- 
ern life is remarkable, and the reader can- 
not help believing that the, thorough 
knowledge of the ancient Greek civiliza- 
tion has done much to illuminate and 
clarify his attitude toward the life we live 
to-day. 


F. B.L. 


Theodore Roosevelt, by Lord Charnwood, 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Though modestly called by its author 
a “fugitive study,’’ and though not ex- 
tended to the full scope of a biography, 
this work has the same high and perma- 
nent value that attaches to the writer’s 
Abraham Lincoln. Pervaded, but not 
dominated, by the spirit of avowed hero- 
worship, it considers briefly, but in most 
cases adequately, the chief events of 
Roosevelt’s career, more particularly 
those that have excited controversy, and 
passes judgment upon them with notable 
impartiality and critical acumen. The 
author expresses the hope that “it may 
contribute to frank and sympathetic dis- 
cussion between two great peoples’’: and 
how admirably it tends to that end is, for 
instance, well illustrated by his treatment 
of the Alaskan boundary matter, as to 
which he tells us ‘I think it perhaps sig- 
nificant that I began to study this point 
with feelings of intense indignation against 
Roosevelt and that I end with the abso- 
lute conviction that he did both a very 
able and a most right and friendly thing.”’ 

To his many other eminent qualifica- 
tions for this biographical study Lord 
Charnwood adds one of supreme impor- 
tance. He has divined the spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions and the temper of the 
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American people as no other Englishman, 
with the possible exception of Lord Bryce, 
has ever divined them. He therefore 
keenly estimates the subtle forces of evil 
against which Roosevelt so vigorously 
contended and the dominant forces of 
righteousness to which he so successfully 
appealed: without such an appreciation 
the study of Roosevelt’s words and deeds 
and character would have failed ignomin- 
iously ; with it it hasimpressively succeeded. 

Even the small matter of his hero’s 
foibles the author treats with appropriate 
characterizations but always with a kindly 
smile, — his “‘innocent taste for the lime- 
light,"”” — “his superfluously forcible 
manner,’’—his ‘“‘blustering  efficacy.”’ 
These the hero himself would have ap- 
preciated: not so, however the intimation 
that he sometimes used “‘ weasel words,”’ a 
remark that doubtless would have drawn 
the bite of his most forcible manner. 

A striking statement in the opening 
paragraph of this book that it was Roose- 
velt’s fate “‘to undergo eclipse and to die 
when the eclipse was total’ hardly re- 
flects American opinion. After his last 
campaign he did, of course, from a politi- 
cal standpoint, suffer a certain obscura- 
tion, but long before his death this had 
passed, and his prospects of another 
Presidency shone more brightly than ever. 
From the standpoint of popular admira- 
tion and affection no penumbra ever 
dimmed his greatness. But to Roosevelt 
himself there was, indeed, a shadow that 
never passed away, — ‘‘the greatest dis- 
appointment which in all his life he had to 
bear,” his forced exclusion from participa- 
tion in the World War. To awake from 
the dream of a command on the fields of 
France and to find himself at that great 
crisis confined to the exercise of an edito- 
rial pen may well have seemed toa man of 
his high ambition and his strenuous past, 
to be a “total eclipse.” 

The following extracts indicate briefly 
Lord Charnwood’s final judgments. ‘‘He 


was not a man of genius... but he had 
none the less such varied and extraordi- 
nary powers (powers some or all of which 
may be lacking in a man of genius) as may 
perhaps never have been possessed in com- 
bination by any other man.’’ — ‘‘Glad- 
stone... was perhaps his only equal 
among famous men in undefeated all- 
round vitality.’ —‘“‘Certainly in this 
island, where statesmanship has long been 
associated with scholarly attainments, no 
statesman for centuries has had _ his 
breadth of intellecutal range.’’ — ‘‘He 
was a man of splendid justice everlast- 
ingly in action — of splendid justice, and 
with the gift of all-embracing sympathy.”’ 
— “His career in office is comparable in 
its records of solid achievement to that of 
any great minister for a hundred years 
past.’’ — ‘‘The grosser charges that have 
been flung against him in no instance de- 
mand one word. Of the more intellectual 
and refined sort of criticis®n of him, I feel, 
to speak frankly, the prevailing inhuman- 
ity, the failure to understand those simple 
qualities which go to the hearts of common 
people, and of which the full possession is 
greatness, whether genius accompanies it 
or not.” 

Appended to this work is a letter from 
Roosevelt to Lady Delamere, now, after 
strange vicissitudes, first made public. It 
is in the same delightful vein of intro- 
spection that appears in his famous let- 
ter to Sir George Trevelyan, and is with 
notable propriety inserted in this volume 
which deals so frankly and fairly with the 
character of ‘ta powerftfl and a noble 
man.”’ F. J. Ranlett, ’80. 


State and Municipal Bonds, by William L. 
Raymond, ’99. Boston: Financial 
Publishing Co.; London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 

Municipal bonds have received a good 
deal of publicity in recent months in con- 
nection with the recommendations for re- 
ductions of federal income surtaxes. It is 
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particularly interesting, therefore, at this 
time, to have the whole subject of state 
and municipal bonds discussed in the very 
learned and thoroughly practical manner 
evidenced in Mr. Raymond’s recent book. 
Here is no dry, pedagogica) handling of 
this broad subject, but rather a book of 
real interest, not only to the buyers and 
sellers of municipal bonds, but to the lay- 
man as well. The romantic history of the 
development of political units and their 
early experiments in finance is carried 
down to a complete analysis of present- 
day methods. The great amount of re- 
search work which has been expended by 
the writer and his intelligent handling of 
the subject, based on long years of actual 
experience, have resulted in an authori- 
tative work of great value. After a com- 
plete analysis of the debt history of each 
State and the laws prevailing therein, the 
writer goes into the subject of city bonds 
by groups. He discusses city debts, rev- 
enues and expenditures, financial history 
and other factors having a bearing on 
municipal credit. The writer also makes 
certain recommendations which, we feel, 
should receive serious consideration. Es- 
pecially are we impressed with the im- 
portance of having in all the States more 
uniform laws governing the issue of bonds 
by cities and other political subdivisions. 
Although this might be considered pri- 
marily a book for dealers and investors in 
state and municipal bonds, it is really more 
than that, because it is history from a new 
angle. Furthermore, we recommend it 
to the heavily burdened taxpayer, who 
oftentimes is ill-informed on the subject 
of “‘where the taxes go.’’ In recent years 
there has been an ever-increasing flood of 
state and municipal bonds, due to the 
growth of communities and possibly due 
also to official extravagance. It might be 
well for the taxpayer to realize more 
fully just what it all means. Municipal 
government and finance are bound up 
most intimately with our daily existence. 


[March 


Perhaps we could, with profit to ourselves 
and our community, become better ac- 
quainted with the subject which touches 
us so personally. This book has an un- 
usually complete index. E.1.C. 


The City’s Voice, by Morris Gray, °77. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 

Reading Mr. Gray’s verse, one feels 
that it is the work of a poet who, even as 
poets go, is exceptionally sensitive and 
responsive to beauty. The poems have, to 
a degree exceptional even in poetry, at 
least in modern poetry, the quality of 
beauty. They are not wide in their range; 
they are seldom exuberant or dramatic; 
they have no great variety of metrical 
form or effect. But within the sonnet’s 
“narrow room” and in the equally brief 
compass of the Songs in which the poet's 
thought seems most naturally to find ex- 
pression, Mr. Gray has done work that is 
exquisite in its delicacy, its sweetness, and 
its simplicity. 

The prevailing mood is one of grave 
serenity; the spirit of the poems is reflec- 
tive, sympathetic, reverent, not ironical, 
never skeptical or scoffing. Wistfulness 
and sorrow and fortitude seem to give the 
key to many of them; they reflect ap- 
pealingly a gentle and deeply affectionate 
nature. Their character can best be sug- 
gested by presenting the sonnet entitled 
**Parting”’: 

Dearest! God calls. To what unknown I go: 

Whether my soul lies lifeless in the tomb; 

Or through His justice finds eternal doom; 

Or as I dream, shall through His mercy grow 

Out of its past and into beauty blow. 

As from some seed deep hidden in the womb 


Of earth, compelling, doth the lily bloom; 
Whither I go, I’m glad of life I know. 


So glad, that if I reach His realm of Grace 
And still am I, I shall not turn to see 
Even the glory of the Father’s face, 
But with unswerving gaze shall watch for thee, 
To clasp thee soonest in mine eye’s embrace 
And know, O heart of heaven, ecstasy. 


The poems are charming, and the vol- 
ume containing them is an example of 
book-making as a fine art. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in this column. Works by Harvard men or 
relating to the University will be noticed or re- 
viewed so far as is possible. 

University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature: M. Tulli Ciceronis De Diviniatione, Liber 
Secundus, edited by Arthur Stanley Pease, 02. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana. $1.50. 

On University Libraries, by Theodore Wesley Koch, 
’93. Evanston, Illinois, 1923. Privately printed. 

We and Our History: A Biography of the American 
People, by Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. New York: 
The American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 1923. 
Cloth, illustrated. 319 pp. 

Making the Weather, by Alexander McAdie, ’85. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Cl th, 88 
pp. $1. 

Richar! Olney and His Public Sorvice, by Henry 
James, ’99. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. Cloth, illustrated. 335 pp. 

The Rise of Universities, by Charles Homer Has- 
kins, A.M. (hon.) ’08, Gurney Professor of History 
and Pvlitical Science and Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1 23. Boards, 124 
pp. $1.50. 

Japanese Poetry: An Historical Es ay with Two 
Hundre! and Thirty Translations, by Curt's Hidden 
Page, ’90. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. Cloth, illustrated. 181 pp. $5. 

Bits of Harvard History, by Samuel F. Batchelder, 
’93. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1924. 
Cloth, illustrated. 323 pp. 

Freedom of the Mind in History, by Henry Osborn 
Taylor, °78. Macmillan & Co., London, 1923. 
Cloth, 297 pp. $2.25. 

Municipal Government and Administration, by 
William Bennett Munro, Ph.D. ’00. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1923. Two vols. 

A Han ful of Pleasant Delights (1584), by Clem- 
ent Robinson and Divers Others. Edited by Hyder 
E. Rollins, Ph.D. °17. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1924. Cloth, 145 pp. $2.50. 

Early Economic Thought: Selections from Eco- 
nomic Literature Prior to Adam Smith. Edited by 
Arthur Eli Monroe, ’08. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1924. Cloth, 399 pp. $3.50. 

Hellenistic Philosophies, by Paul Elmer More, 
A.M. ’93. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1923. Cloth, 385 pp. $3. 

The Master Knot, and Other Poems, by Henry 
Harmon Chamberlin, '95. The Cornhill Publishing 
Co., Boston, 1923. Cloth, 130 pp. $2.50. 

The Ci'y’s Voice, by Morris Gray. ’77. Mar- 
shall Jones Co., Boston, 1923. Cloth, $2.50. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1891. Charles Lewis Slattery to Sarah 

Lawrence, at Boston, Nov. 19, 
1923. 


1895. Frederick Charles Jones to Mrs. 
Julia Wiseman Crum, Oct. 1, 1922. 

[1897]. Winslow Ware Churchill to Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Fader, at Cam- 
bridge, Jan. 15, 1924. 

1900. Arthur Scott Gilman to Gertrude 
Constance Mansfield, at Cam- 
bridge, Jan. 11, 1924. 

[1900]. Frederic McLaughlin to Mrs. 
Irene Castle Treman, at Chicago, 
Ill., Nov. 28, 1923. 

1904. James Noble Clark to Elizabeth 
Veronica Daniher, at Natick, Jan. 
2, 1924. 

1904. Walter Penfield Harman to Myra 
M. Hulst, at Rutland, Vt., Nov. 15, 
1923. 

1904. Walter Kerr Rainsford to Christina 
M. Nichols, at New York, N-Y., 
Oct. 27, 1923. 

[1905]. Benjamin Curtis Tower to Mrs. 
Ethel R. Shepard, at South Or- 
ange, N.J., Jan. 26, 1924. 

1906. Theodore Train Whitney, Jr., to 
Ruth Wigglesworth, at Milton, 
Jan. 26, 1924. 


1907. Somers Fraser to Christina Moul- 


ton Russell, at Boston, Dec. 27, 
1923. 

1907. Philip Lindsey Gile to Sibyl An- 
drews Buttrick at Duxbury, Nov. 3, 
1923. 

1910. Nathan Smith Davis, 3d, to Corde- 
lia Fairbank Carpenter, July 6, 
1923. 

1911. Bernard Francis Devine to Mary T. 
Bannon, at New Bedford, Nov. 12, 
1923. 

1911. John Harmon Noble to Ruth Anne 
Derby, at Ridgway, Pa., Jan. 12, 
1924. 

1911. James Savery to Sarah Louise Sav- 
ery, at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 5, 
1924. 

1913. Robert Michael Ahern to Gertrude 
O'Callaghan, at Dorchester, Oct. 9, 
1923. 

1913. Frederick Winsor Copeland to 











Polly Packard, at Chicago, IIl.,, 
Dec. 15, 1923. 

1913. Alfred Peter Gradolph to Marion 
Boerstler, at Cleveland, O., Sept. 5, 
1923. 

1913. Lester Elliott Hodges to Pauline 
Mae Myrick, at Sharon, Dec. 3, 
1923. 

[1913]. Sterry Putnam Smith to Leila E, 
Reilly, at Detroit, Mich., June 2, 
1923. 

1913. William Clarkson Stribling, Jr., to 
Mrs. Susanna Northrop Ewing, 
Nov. 15, 1923. 

1913. Roger Eddy Treat to Elizabeth 
Davenport Fackler, Nov. 24, 1923. 

1914. Arthur Heath Onthank to Gloria 
De Long, at Seattle, Wash., July 5, 
1923. 

1914. Joseph Kilbourne Priest to Ida 
Farney, June 19, 1923. 

[1916]. Kenneth McDougall to Olive 
Elizabeth Johnson, at Northboro, 
Nov. 17, 1923. 

1916. John Sedgwick Noyes Sprague to 


Ruth Prentiss, at Buffalo, N.Y.,- 


June, 1923. 

1916. Philip Duncan Stevens to Edith J. 
Hiatt, at Malden, Nov. 3, 1923. 

[1917]. Malcolm Palmer Bail to Mary 
Bennett Kimball, at Newtonville, 
Nov. 8, 1923. 

1917. James Forsyth Foster, Jr., to Doro- 
thy R. Martin, at Buffalo, N.Y., 
June 14, 1923. 

1917. Louis Du Bois Le Fevre to Mar- 
garet E. Le Fevre, at New Paltz, 
N.Y., Dec. 18, 1923. 

1918. Charles Warren Bush to Elsie M. 
Jarvis, at Hackensack, N.J., June 
2, 1923. 

1918. Arthur Kilgore McComb to Con- 
stance Atwood, at New York, N.Y., 
Nov. 16, 1923. 

[1918]. Ehrick Winthrop Rossiter to 
Katharine Chadwick, at Boston, 
Jan. 31, 1924. 

1919. James Scott Baker to Rosamond 
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Wood, at Arlington, Dec. 15, 
1923. 

1919. Alfred Francis Donovan to Ellen 
Lyons, at Beverly Farms, Sept. 8, 
1923. 

[1919]. Olney Foster Flynn to Aileen 
Longmire, at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Oct. 24, 1923. 

1919. John Hudson Hall, Jr., to Kathe- 
rine Elizabeth Clark Morris, at New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 12, 1924. 

1919. Henry Bird Harris to Isabel Walker 
at Malden, Oct. 20, 1923. 

1919. Harold Hovey Holliday to Con- 
stance Atkins, at Taunton, Jan. 19, 
1924, 

1919. Kenneth Herbert Lanouette to 
Marjorie Hickok, at Oregon City, 
Ore., Dec. 15, 1923. 

[1919]. Daniel Bremner Lunt to Helen 
Babcock Kelly, August, 1923. 

1919. Lanning Macfarland to Elizabeth 
Stuckslager, at Lisbon, Ia., Nov. 22, 
1923. 

1919. Albert Robinson Speare to Eleanor 
Bishop, at Newton, Dec. 1, 1923. 

1919. Winthrop Adams Wood to Katha- 
rine Maclean Young, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Sept. 22, 1923. 

1920. Joseph Clark Baldwin, 3d, to 
Marthe Guillon-Verne, at Auteuil, 
France, Dec. 7, 1923. 

1920. Alfred Leopold Benjamin to Doro- 
thy Block, at Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 8, 1923. 

1920. William Allen Denker to Mary 
Crowe Garritt, at Beirut, Syria, 
Nov. 7, 1923. 

[1920]. John Kirby Hartley to Mary Vin- 
son Stephens, at New York, N.Y., 
Jan. 1, 1924. 

1920. Robert Walker Harwood to Mary 
Louise Perry, at Jamaica Plain, 
Dec. 14, 1923. 

1921. Alfred Wilson Douglass to Louisa 
Weld, at Chestnut Hill, Nov. 17, 
1923. 

[1921].George Morris Eustis to Mrs. 
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Dorothy Harrison Wood, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., June 23, 1923. 
[1921]. William Tilden Pelton Hazard to 
Silvia Livingston, at New York, 

N.Y., Jan. 3, 1924. 

1921. Reginald Jenney to Mrs. Frances 

: Bremond, at Syracuse, N.Y., Jan. 
26, 1924. 

1921. Paul Francis Nash to Helen Earle 
Schermerhorn, at Newton, Oct. 19, 
1923. 

1921. Walter Lytle Pyle to Dorothy Hill 
Dalliba, at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
Nov. 20, 1923. 

1921. Winthrop Russell Shepard to Sarah 
Farnsworth Folsom, at Jamaica 
Plain, Nov. 15, 1923. 

[1922]. Henry Sturtevant Howard to 
Marion Voight, at Columbia, S.C., 
Aug. 2, 1923. 

[1922.] Alan Bedford Hudson, Jr., to Ad- 
elaide Sargent Poor, at Beverly 
Farms, Oct. 20, 1923. 

1922. Benjamin Franklin Newcomer to 
Virginia Pegram, at Providence, 
R.1., Oct. 17, 1923. 

1923. Sherwin Campbell Badger to Mary 
Bancroft, at Boston, Dec. 15, 1923. 

1923. Duncan Dunscombe to Katharine 
Knight, at New York, N.Y., Nov. 
22, 19238. 

[1923]. Richard Pullen Field to Catherine 
Williamson, at Boston, April 21, 
1923. 

[1923]. Hardwick Stires to Ellen Green- 
ough, at, Boston, Jan. 19, 1924. 

[1924]. Charles Cary Colt to Amy Lee, at 
Boston, Dec. 1, 1923. 


A.M. 1917. James Roy Eckman to Helen 


F. Burnham, at Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 16, 1923. 

A.M. 1920. Theodore Howard Banks, 
Jr., to Marion Sands Case, at 
Trenton, N.J., June 23, 1923. 

A.M. 1921. Frank Ely Gaebelein to Dor- 
othy Laura Medd, at “Setauket, 
L.I., N.Y., Dec. 8, 1923. 

LL.B. 1896. John McNulty Ryan to 


Mrs. Marcia. Walther Dresser, at 
New York, N.Y., Dec. 6, 1923. 

LL.B. 1914. Francis Fitz Randolph to 
Sarah Tod Bulkeley, at Ridgefield, 
Conn., Nov. 3, 1923. : 

L.S. 1914-17. Horace Allen Barton to 
Elizabeth F. Hoisington, at Rye, 
N.Y., Nov. 16, 1923. 

LL.B. 1921. Marcus Morton, Jr., to 
Margaret Mercer Miner, at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Jan. 12, 1924. 

LL.B. 1922. William Benjamin Tilley to 
Janet Hislop, at New London, 
Conn., Nov. 6, 1923. 

LL.B. 1923. Maurice Embry Gibson to 
Phebe Wood, at Brookline, Nov. 
22, 1923. 

D.M.D. 1918. Gordon Hall to Marion 
Gertrude Fish, at Somerville, Dec. 
12, 1923. 

D.M.D. 1922. George Joseph Fink to 
Minnie Marsh, at Brookline, Nov. 
29, 1923. 

D.M.D. 1923. John Edward Curry, Jr., 
to Helen Nachtmann, at New York, 
Nov. 6, 1923. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 

1858. Alanson Bigelow, d. at Brookline, 
Dec. 28, 1923. 

1860. William Channing Gannett, A.M., 
Grad. Div., S.T.D. (hon.), d. at 
Rochester, N.Y., Dec. 15, 1923. 

1862. John Eaton Whiting, d. at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Oct. 28, 1923. 

1863. Clarence Holbrook Denny, A.M., 
LL.B., d. at Dedham, Jan. 15, 
1924. 

1866. George Derby Welles, d. at Paris, 
France, Nov. 29, 1923. 

1870. Walter Adams, d. at Framingham, 
Nov. 8, 1923. 

1871. Walter Ela, M.D., d. at Cambridge, 
Jan. 28, 1924, 
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1871. 


1871. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1874. 


1874. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


. Joel Herbert 
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Jabez Fox, LL,.B., d. at Boston, 
Nov. 7, 1923. 

James Russell Reed, d. at Beverly, 
Nov. 5, 1923. 

Henry Walton Swift, LL.B., d. at 
Boston, Jan. 24, 1924. 

Edward Preston Usher, A.M., 
LL.B., d. at Grafton, Dec. 26, 
1923. 

Charles Parker Bancroft, M.D., d. 
at Hanover, N.H., Dec. 14, 1923. 
Charles Cecil Clarke, d. at Tun- 
bridge Wells, Eng., Dec. 23, 1923. 
David Sears, d. at Paris, France, 
Dec. 22, 1923. 

John Palmer Wyman, LL.B., d. at 
Cambridge, Dec. 16, 1923. 

Arthur Blake Ellis, LL.B., S.T.B., 
d. .at Seattle, Wash., Dec. 25, 


1923. 
Benjamin Willis Wells, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at New York, N.Y., 


Dec. 19, 1923. 


. Martin Luther Cate, d. at Boston, 


Jan. 24, 1924. 


77. Godfrey Ryder, M.D., d. at Stone- 


ham, Dec. 28, 1923. 


. Edward Richardson Bacon, d. at 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 23, 1923. 


. Charles Henry Chapman, d. in 


Westmoreland Co., Va., Aug. 7, 
1923. 


. Almon Whiting Griswold, d. at 


Concord, N.H., Oct. 23, 1923. 


. George Frederic Morse, d. at Sara- 


nac Lake, N.Y., Dec. 10, 1923. 
Seaverns, d. at 
Brighton, Eng., Nov. 11, 1923. 


. Addison Sanford Thayer, M.D., d. 


at Portland, Me., Dec. 14, 1923. 


. Walter Reeves Dame, d. at Day- 


tona, Fla., Jan. 6, 1924. 


. George Walton Fishback, d. at 


Santa Barbara, Cal., Dec. 31, 1923. 


. Gilbert Norris Jones, M.D., d. at 


Wellesley Hills, Jan. 26, 1924. 


. Waldo Wickham Willard, LL.B., d. 


at Baltimore, Md., Jan. 2, 1924. 


1888. 


1889, 


1891. 


1891. 


1915. 


1915. 


1918. 


[ March 


Ralph Averill Kellogg, LL.B., 
A.M., d. at Buffalo, N.Y., Dec. 
31, 1923. 
Randall Nelson Durfee, d. at Bos- 
ton, Nov. 24, 1923. 
Herbert Copeland, d. at Boston, 
Nov. 24, 1923. 
Thompson Trueman Davis, A.M., 
d. at Portland, Ore., Feb. 21, 
1923. 
Eugene <Austinella Reed, d. at 
Columbus, O., Nov. 20, 1923. 
George Cram Cook, d. at Delphi, 
Greece, Jan. 10, 1924. 
Harrison Pickering Nowell, d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 235, 
1922. 
Clarence Rich Wilson, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dec. 3. 1923. 
George Patrick Fallon, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 6, 1923. 
Karl Funston Wirt, d. at Blooms- 
burg, Pa., July 21, 1921. 
Emmons Raymond, d. at Hingham, 
Dec. 7, 1923. 
James Knox Riley Gamage, LL.B., 
d. at Somerville, Nov. 29, 1923. 


. Leighton Miles, d. at Kansas City, 


Mo., Jan. 7, 1924. 

Hugo Francke, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 22, 1924. 

Fred Lemuel Ham, M.B.A., d. at 
Hinsdale; Ill., Jan. 19, 1924. 
Joseph Horblit, d. at Los Angeles, 
Cal., April 22, 1923. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1897. 


Thomas Hooper Eckfeldt, A.M., d., 


at Cambridge, Jan. 16, 1924. 


Scientific School 


. Willard Lee Wellman, d. at Wick- 


ford, R.I., Aug. 14, 1923. 

Samuel Philip Sadtler, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dec. 20, 1923. 

Rufus Bradford Allyn, d. at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., Jan. 19, 
1924. 
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1900. 


1905. 


1917. 


1862. 
1864. 
1869. 
1876. 
1881. 
1883. 
1885. 
1886. 
1888. 
1894. 
1894. 
1897. 


1899. 


1870. 
1884, 


1902. 


William Parry Jones Dinsmoor, d: 
at Santa Cruz, Cal., Jan. 16, 
1924. 
Joseph Benson Marvin, Jr., M.E., 
d. at Saranac Lake, N.Y., Nov. 21, 
1923. 


Law School 


Herbert Du Noyer Jones, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 6, 1923. 


Medical School 
James Oliver, d. at Athol, Feb. 8, 
1918. 
Henry Orlando Marcy, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Jan. 1, 1924. 
Edward Bartlett Ham, d. at York 
Beach, Me., April 2, 1923. 
Cornelius Joseph McCormick, d. at 
Waltham, Dec. 4, 1923. 
George Eugene Titcomb, d. at 
Manchester, N.H., Dec. 6, 1923. 
Charles Henry Grimm, d. at sea, 
Jan. 3, 1919. 
Frank Edward Boyden, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., March 17, 1923. 
William Moor Pulsifer, d. at Skow- 
hegan, Me., Nov. 13, 1915. 
Chauncey Rea Burr, d. at Portland, 
Me., Dec. 24, 1923. 
Thomas Burke Smith, d. at Lowell, 
May 21, 1923. 
Thomas Leo Stanton, d. at Boston, 
Oct. 24, 1923. 
Ignatius Haines, d. at Brookline, 
Jan. 16, 1924. 
William Henry Boodro, d. at Bos- 
ton, Nov. 18, 1923. 


Dental School 
Samuel Franklin Ham, d. at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., November, 1923. 
Arthur Crowell Gerry, d. at Lowell, 
March 22, 1921. : 
Henry Edmund MeNally, d. at 
Roxbury, Dec. 22, 1922. 
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1874. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 
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Divinity School 
Edward Farwell Hayward, d. at 
Chicopee, Dec. 22, 1923. 


Cemporary {Hlembers 
The College 


. Oliver Hubbard Badger, d. at Bos- 


ton, Dec. 24, 1923. 


. Charles Michael Van Buren, d. at 


Paterson, N.J., Aug. 25, 1923. 


. George William Johnston, d. at 


Brookline, Jan. 3, 1924. 


. Harry Fletcher Bennett, d. Sept. 


27, 1923. 


. Howard Robard Hughes, d. at 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 14, 1924. 


. Henry Turner Lee, d. at St. Louis, 


Mo., Dee. 20, 1923. 


. George Alexander Swan, d. at Balti- 


more, Md., Nov. 16, 1922. 


. Thomas Wentworth Peirce, d. at 


Topsfield, Nov. 22, 1923. 


. Harold Maxwell Brooks, d. at 


Sedro-Woolley, Wash., Dec. 4, 
1923. 

John Cunniff, d. at San Francisco, 
Cal., Dec. 29, 1923. 

Lawrence Halstead Shepard, d. at 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., June 15, 
1923. 

Philip Cunningham Ware, d. at 
Milton, Jan. 8, 1924. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1898-99. Timothy John Mahoney, d. at 


Boston, May 16, 1922. 


1912-14. Martin Kellogg Schermerhorn, 


d. at Cambridge, Dec. 10, 1923. 


Scientific School 


1880-81. Antoine de Reilhe McNair, G.S. 


1881-84, d. at New York. N.Y., 
June 24, 1923. 
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Law School 


1857-58. Myron Alfred Johnson, d. at - 


Northampton, July 4, 1921. 

1860-62. William Marmaduke Price, d. 
at New York, N.Y., Feb. 8, 
1920. 

1863-64. John Nelson Banks, d. at Indi- 
ana, Pa., Dec. 20, 1921. 

1863-64. Joseph Hemphill, d. in 1916. 

1880-81. John Eliphaz Chapman, d. at 
Brunswick, Me., Dec. 24, 1923. 

1884-85. Albert James Myer, d. at Pema- 
quid, Me., Sept. 21, 1923. 


Medical School 
1856-58. George Augustus Wheeler, d. at 
Castine, Me., Jan. 14, 1923. 
1859-60. Jairus Francis Lines, d. at New 
Haven, Conn., July 18, 1916. 
1863-64. Zina Goodell Harrington, d. at 
Mankato, Minn., Sept. 10, 1918. 
1866-69. Clarence David Barnaby, d. 
at Halifax, N.S., Can., Aug. 15, 
1923. 

1884-85. Arthur Raymond Meader, d. at 
Waterville, Me., Dec. 1, 1921. 
1891-94. Francis Andrew Underwood, d. 
at Worcester, Dec. 2, 1923. 
1908-09. Larned Van Patten Allen, d. at 

Davenport, Ia., March 31, 1921 


Dental School 


1872-73. Frank Elmore Pomroy, d. at 
Springfield, Vt., April 21, 1922. 


Divinity School 
1915-16. John George McKay, d. at Mon- 
treal, Can., August, 1923. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 
Archbishop Nathan Soderblom, Pri- 
mate of Sweden, gave a public lecture in 
the New Lecture Hall, November 27, on 
“The Scholar, the Ascetic, and the Hero 
in Religion — Erasmus, Loyola, and Lu- 


ther.”’ 
Major-General Henry T. Allen, com- 
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mander-in-chief of the American forces on 
the Rhine and United States representa- 
tive on the Inter-Allied Rhineland Com- 
mission, spoke at the Harvard Union, 
November 2, on ‘‘ Europe as I Saw It.’’ 

The scholarship established at Harvard 
College in memory of Lieutenant Charles 
Henry Fiske, 3d, ’19, who was killed in 
the World War, has been awarded to R. 
A. Higonnet of Tournon sur Le Rhone, 
France, a student in the Engineering 
School. 

After the regular morning service in Ap- 
pleton Chapel on Sunday, November 11, 
Armistice Day, a banner to the memory of 
the 372 Harvard men who lost their lives 
in the World War was dedicated. It is of 
crimson, with a gold border; in the centre 
is an oval containing 372 gold stars, and 
outside the oval is recorded the fact that 
11,398 Harvard men served their country 
in the War. The word Veritas is also on 
the banner, which hangs from the organ 
loft in the Chapel. The banner was the 
gift of Mrs. Edward Caldwell Moore, and 
was designed by Mr. Huger Elliott. 

Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes, who 
was commander of Colonial troops in 
Southern Persia, placed a memorial 
wreath to Dillwyn Parrish Starr, ’08, at 
the base of the Honor Roll in the College 
Library on Armistice Day. Starr was 
killed September 15, 1916, at Ginchy, 
France, while serving as a lieutenant in 
the Coldstream Guards of the British 
Army. 

The Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize of 
$125 and a silver medal will be awarded 
this year for the best poem by any under- 
graduate on the subject, “ Mussolini.”’ 

During the month of December Profes- 
sor George D. Birkhoff gave at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, a series of six lectures 
on “The Origin, Nature, and Influence of 
Relativity.’’ The Bécher Memorial Prize 
for Mathematical Research has been 
awarded to Professor Birkhoff. 

At a symposium on the Origin of Life, 
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which was held in Emerson Hall and which 
attracted an audience of about a thousand 
persons, the speakers were Professors Har- 
low Shapley, Edward C. Jeffrey, and 
Kirsopp Lake. 

A tablet suggested by Dr. Henry P. 
Walcott, similar to the one in front of 
University Hall, has been placed on Sol- 
diers Field, at the end of the western 
path leading from the Newell Gate. It re- 
cords in outline the several tracts of land 
given to form Soldiers Field. 

W. W. Nolen, ’84, bequeathed to the 
College Library his rare collection of Lin- 
colniana, valued at more than $15,000. 

An exhibition of early Italian engrav- 
ings has been held at the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. 

President Lowell delivered an address 
on “The World Court”’ in Philadelphia, 
November 13. On December 14 he spoke 
in the Harvard Union on “Choosing a 
Career.” 

- President Lowell is a member of a com- 
mittee that has been appointed to raise a 
fund to commemorate the services of Pro- 
fessor Graham Wallas of the University of 
London, who has recently retired. Profes- 
sor Wallas was a lecturer on Government 
at Harvard 1909-10. 

Mr. John S. Sargent’s portrait of Presi- 
dent Lowell which now hangs in the Fac- 
ulty Room of University Hall is a gift to 
the University from members of the Board 
of Overseers who have served during Pres- 
ident Lowell’s administration. 

The University of San Augustin at Are- 
quipa, Peru, has conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science on Professor 
Solon I. Bailey and has appointed him 
honorary professor of Astronomy. 

Professor Alfred M. Tozzer gave during 
February six Lowell Institute lectures on 
“Social Origins and Social Continui- 
ties.” 

It was erroneously stated in the Decem- 
ber number of the Macazrne that Edward 
A. Stevens, the new coach of the Univers- 
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ity crew, had been rowing coach at Wash- 
ington University, and that Samuel Shaw, 
one of his assistants, had been captain of 
the Washington University eight. It was 
the University of Washington crew of 
which Shaw was captain and which won 
the Poughkeepsie regatta last year. Stev- 
ens’s coaching in thé Pacific Northwest 
was in Portland, Oregon, not at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

On January 11, at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, Professor Wallace B. Donham, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, delivered an address in 
which he gave his impressions of the Uni- 
versity as it is to-day, contrasting present 
conditions with those that existed twenty- 
five years ago. 

Professor Arthur F. Whittem, Dean of 
Special Students and Director of Uni- 
versity Extension, has been elected chair- 
man of the Committee on Extension 
Courses of Greater Boston in place of 
Professor James H. Ropes, who has been 
chairman of the committee ever since it 
was organized in 1910. 


VARIA 
OUR EMPIRE 


I stood on the crest of the mountain, 
Under the western night, 

At our feet a crystal fountain, 
And nary a town in sight. 

My comrades sighed with pleasure, 
And revelled in the view; 

“1 wish I was back in my little shack,”’ 
Said one, “In Kalamazoo!” 


The sky was shaded damask, 
Pale pink and purple, too, 

Lord! What more could a man ask 
In the way of a perfect view? 

“Oh, man! Just think of Tuesday!” 
Said one Slash-Pocket Boy, 

“Gee! Home again, and raising Cain, 
— In Springfield, Illinois!” 
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‘*Some trees!” said the Crepe Madonna; 
“T’'ll say!” cried the gent in Brown; 
“‘ Dose trees ain’t wort’ no monna!” 
Said the Dago, with a frown. 
“You otta see my city, 
De folks are swell and gay, 
An’ de lamps,’’ said Mose, “‘ 
rows, ; 
Ve haf on de Great Vite Vay!” 


in rows and 
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Sing me a song of the city, 
For Nature — she’s out of date! — 
An | isn’t it a pity 
We city folk must wait 
So long before the country 
Is all one city too! 
And big hotels -- for we'll all be swells — 
Will beautify the view! 
Harvard Lampoon. 


























The Most Important Trutssihin 
in the World | 








HEN the will of the late President Harding was admitted to probate the 

executors named were required to give bond in the sum of $750,000. 
These men were personal friends of the deceased President and undoubtedly 
men of character and substance. Why then this heavy bond? Because the law 
treats estates as peculiarly sacred and hedges their administration about with 
many safeguards. 














Bonds for executors and rigid laws for their 
guidance are designed to protect the family. 

The family is the oldest institution in the world. It 
was the first form of goverament. It is the unit of civil- 
ization. The love of husband and wife, the love of 
parents and children, the love of brothers and sisters, all 
have their roots in the family life. 

The head of the family is the trustee to 
whom, in the order of nature, is committed 
its prosperity and happiness. 

The head of the family therefore 
holds the most important trusteeship in 
the world. 

How can that trustee guarantee that he will faithfully 





He needs a Bond, 

“‘ A voucher stronger than ever law could 
make,’’ stronger than his personal fidelity can furnish. 

There are such bonds — easily obtainable. The law 
doesn’t compel him to buy one. Perhaps the law should. 
Perhaps the law will some day. 

If he is reasonably sound in mind and body 
he can purchase a life insurance policy 
in a responsible company. 

Then he is bonded. Then his guarantee is complete. 


That is one of the processes by which President Harding 
created his estate. 


Alife insurance policy in the New York Life 





discharge his obligation ? His personal bond, the bond 
that every man gives to his wife and dependents, goes 
far, but not far enough, because, however noble his 
intentions and however deep his affections, death may 
intervene at any moment, and the capital of that family, 


not only creates an estate, but provides, if 
the buyer so desires, for its administration. 
‘The New York Life under its charter has power “to 
make and execute trusts,” and it will retain the proceeds 
of its policies under a trust agreement and distribute 











his productive power, will immediately be destroyed. them as directed by the insured. 





— 
— 





Any agent of the New York Life will tell you how you can guarantee your 
trusteeship, how you can create an estate and how you can have it ad- 
ministered without personal or surety bonds and without cost to your family. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 














Graduates will please mention their magasine 
































A Bank of 
Cordial 
Relations 


UNDED in the early 

days of our national 
life, this bank has grown 
with New England, privi- 
leged to assist in the up- 
building of her greatest 
industries. 





NTIMATELY in contact with trade. 
conditions and tendencies, we have 
been able to give friendly counsel 
and valuable assistance to those 
whom we are privileged to serve. 


National Union Bank 


209 Washington Street 
Boston 
The Oldest Bank in Massachusetts 
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